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PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE HIGH ROCKIES. 


TRAVELING ABOVE THE SNOW-LINE. 


LACES and people are made familiar to us | knocked over by fragments of shell, his comera- 
by means of the camera in the hands of | cloth torn, and the loose white sand of Morris 
skillful operators, who, vying with each other | Island scattered over plates and chemicals. 
in the artistic excellence of their productions, | The veteran artillerists who manned the bat- 
avail themselves of every opportunity to visit | tery from which the views were made wisely 
interesting points, and take care to lose no/| sought refuge in the bomb-proofs to secure 
good chance to scour the country in search of | themselves from the heavy shell fire which was 
new fields for photographic labor. opened upon their fortification; but the pho- 
During our late war we had photographic | tographer stuck to his work, and the pictures 
representations of battle-fields, which are now | made on that memorable occasion are among 
valuable as historical material, both for present | the most interesting of the war. Many of the 
and for future use. best photographs of events that occurred during 
The battle of Bull Run would have been| the war were made by the adventurous artist 
photographed “close up” but for the fact that} who now furnishes pictures of scenes among 
a shell from one of the rebel field-pieces took | the High Rockies, and narrates the adventures 
away the photographer's camera. In 1863, | incident of the long journey during which the 
while photographing Fort Sumter and the Con- | photographs were made. 
felerate batteries in the vicinity of Charleston, Early in the summer of 1867 a surveying 
a courageous operator saw his camera twice | party of about forty persons left California to 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S OUTFIT. 


proceed eastward directly across the different | rations, or hair of the party. Two mules and 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains as far as the | an experienced packer were assigned to the 
Great Salt Lake, and traveled most of the dis- | photographing artist, and were by him duly ac- 
tance in the vicinity of the proposed route of | cepted as a satisfactory outfit for the proposed 
the Central Pacific Railroad, The company | expedition. 

comprised scientific gentlemen and other civil- Traveling for some days in California, through 
ians, such as cooks and packers, to the number | fair mountain country, the mules became used 
of seventeen. An escort of twenty men from | to their packs, and the party sufficiently famil- 
the Eighth United States Cavalry, under the | iar with each other to realize the fact that to 
command of a sergeant, was considered a force | know a man well you must campaign with him, 
quite adequate to guard against any danger| A tarry at Nevada City, long enough to rest 
from the Piutes and other tribes of mountain | the stock, gave the Artist time to explore the 





Indians who might be attracted by the stock, | mines along the great Comstock Lode, situated 
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GOLD HILL AND SILVER OITY. 
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in Gold Hill and Silver City. This locality was | 
a few months since visited by one of the direst 

calamities that ever befell the inhabitants of the 

mining regions of our country. I refer to the | 
fires on the different levels of the Crown Point, 

Kentuck, and Yellow Jacket mines. 

By means of magnesium light interesting 
views were taken of places located several 
hundred feet below daylight; but as this is not 
an article relating to gold mining, we will come 
up out of that profitable hole in the ground from 
which something like ninety million dollars in 
gold nave been taken, and proceed northward 
to the banks of the Truckee, a swiftly flowing 
stream which empties its alkaline waters into 
the southern portion of Pyramid Lake. 

The Truckee has its source in the Wabash 
Mountains, from the cafion and gorges of which 
flow brooks that may be traced to living springs 
of almost any mineral property that one may 
desire. These brooks combining form the 
Truckee. On this river the Neftie, a boat at 
which a single glance was all that was neces- 
sary to convince a man reared on the rugged 
coast of New England that the craft was the 
handiwork of an artisan who had built boats for 


New London fishermen. She was a perfect | 


model of her class. 

The pack animals were left in charge of the 
men who were not desirous to visit Pyramid 
Lake, while into the Nettie were stowed pro- 
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THE NETTIE, 





is hidden beneath the rushing water, is discov- 
ered by the whirling eddy. In some places the 
foaming torrent dashes against a projecting spur 

of rock that breaks the current in showers of 

spray, of which the larger drops fall in the form 

of tiny crystal spheres that dance and sparkle 

for an instant ere they disappear below in the 

swift stream that has, in places, worn its course 
through, and exposed to view singular rock 
formations that tell of volcanic action. 

The trunk of a tree comes floating swiftly 
down the tide, and is plunged into the whirling 
rapids. The stout stem that has stood for 
years, a landmark for the Piutes, is in a mo- 
ment splintered by the rushing water as if riven 
by lightning. It is through these rapids that 
the Nettie must be navigated, if she can be re- 
leased from the strong hold which the current 
has of her, as she lies jammed by the mad ve- 
locity of the stream against two projecting rocks. 
The strong oars are swept away and caught by 
the rocks below. In a twinkling the tough ash 
is bent into a shape more like the bow of an ox 
yoke than that of the tried oar, 

Our photographic friend, being a swimmer 
of no ordinary power, succeeded in reaching the 
shore, not opposite the Nettie, though it was but 
forty yards from the shore, for he was carried a 
hundred yards down the rapids, A rope was 
thrown to him from the boat, and thus he res- 
cued the little craft with her crew from their 





visions and articles of actual necessity, among 


which may be mentioned the instruments and | 


chemicals necessary for our photographer to 
‘work up his views.” 

To sail or float down the rapids of the 
Truckee in a boat of the Neftie’s build was an 
undertaking that, prior to this time, had not 
been accomplished. Between the rapids of the 


stream lay stretches of deep still water, through | 


| perilous situation. ‘The sharp rocks had torn 


the little clothing of which he had not divested 
himself, and had so cut and bruised his body 
that he was glad to crawl into the brier tangle 
that fringed the river’s brink. When at last 
he gained the point nearest to the boat his ex¢ 
cited friends threw shoreward his pocket-book, 
freighted with three hundred dollars in twenty- 
dollar gold pieces, ‘“ That was rough,” said 


which the boat glided, impelled either by sail | he; ‘‘for I never found that ‘dust’ again, though 


or sweeps. Presently the great rapids are|I prospected a long time, barefooted, for it.” 


reached; the stream is wider and shallower. 
Danger is near. 





The location of the rock, that | made fast to a convenient spur of rock, and the 


|r he line which had been thrown was quickly 
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Nettie, half filled with water, was soon hauled to 
the shore, where the exploring party, wet and 
famished, pitched their camp among the briers 
for the night. On the following morning the 
Nettie was finally passed through the rapids by 
the aid of ropes, and not long after the party 
arrived at the outlet of Pyramid Lake, an ir- 
regular and stormy sheet of water, some 30 
miles long and 12 wide. 

The peculiar rock formations, from which 
this lake derives its name, are remarkable even 
among the “ Rockies.” The principal pyramid 
towers above the lake to a height of more than 
500 feet, presenting in its general outline a re- 
markably perfect pyramidal form. Close scru- 
tiny shows portions of its sides to consist of 
voleanic tufa, which greatly resembles # vege- 
table growth of vast size. 

In color the pyramidal mounds vary with the 
varying light. At some moments they convey 
the impression of a rich, warm, brown tint; at 
others the hue is a cool gray that more nearly 
resembles the color which a close examination 
will prove to be the true one. 

A visit to the largest pyramid developed the 
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fact that it was occupied by tenants entirely ca. 
pable of holding inviolate their prior right of 
possession against all human visitors, Fron 
every crevice there seemed to come a hiss 
The rattling, too, was sharp and long contiy 
ued. The whole rock was evidently alive y 
rattlesnakes. In every party that ever yep 
tured into a country infested by rattlesnakes 
are some men who derive great pleasure j 
killing every snake that may show its head or 
sound its rattle. A loud shout of ‘Snakes! 
rattlers!” brought out the band of extermina- 
tors; but such a number of snakes came upon 
the field that it was clearly beyond the power 
of our snake-haters to carry on the combat with 
any hope of final victory. They gave up, and 
abandoned the locality to the serpentine tribe, 
which will probably retain the ownership for a 
period of time indefinite and unlimited. 

The water of Pyramid Lake is clear, spark- 
ling, and very salt. It abounds in fish, among 
which are the couier, a sprightly fish, having 
flesh the color of salmon, and quite as game, 
In weight this fish ranges from three to twenty 
pounds, and an occasional specimen rises to the 


PYRAMID LAKE. 








STRANGE TUFA. 


fly that will scale quite twenty-five pounds. Be- 
sides the cower there is an abundance of trout, 


not precisely the speckled beauties of the Lake | 


Superior region; neither do they bear a very 


close resemblance to the sluggish, black, spot- | 


ted trout of our more Southern States, It is 
a trout, nevertheless, which rises readily to the 
artificial fly, and is a pleasing morsel for the 
epicurean palate, Cooked in the various styles 
known to the campers, this fish will compare 
favorably with its eastern brethren. Other va- 
rieties of the finny tribe abound in Pyramid 


Lake; but these are the ones which will be | 


most sought after by any courageons disciple 


of Izaak Walton, who leaves the cars of the | 


Central Pacific Railroad where it strikes the 


Truckee, and who ventures down ‘o its outlet | 


in this curious lake, 

From Pyramid Lake the exploring party 
journeyed back by land to a point on the over- 
land stage route, where the animals and extra 
camp equipage were in waiting for them. The 
Central Pacific Railroad has now its iron bands 
beside this road, and, in this vicinity, passes 


| through a valley picturesque, and, for this sec- 
| tion, tolerably fertile. 

The next point of interest was the Humboldt 
Valley and Sink, on the way to which the party 
passed through a country where, besides the 
Indians, were occasionally found white inhab- 
itants who had come from the Eastern States 
and traveled thus far on their long journey to 
California, and here they had squatted. These 
people seem to be peculiar to this portion of the 
| Union. They have, ordinarily, left the States 
| many years before, and migrating toward the 
famed Eldorado of the Pacific coast, have, from 
some reasons best known to themselves, here 
shortened their trail and come to a full stop. 
Possibly, and eve.s yuite probably, the Indians 
have “cleaned tiem out,” to use the Plains’ 
phraseology; that is, have stampeded their 
stock, and appropriated whatever was of any 
value in the “outfit” to their own use and be- 
hoof, leaving the emigrant to settle down, squat, 
where he was, and obtain such subsistence as 
he might be able to secure by cutting and pre- 
paring wild hay for the use of the great mining 
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companies which dot those sections of the Rocky | dence of great volcanic convulsions that ™ ave 
Mountains as do red barns the rugged hill-| occurred in years long since passed away, In 
sides of the old Granite State. the Humboldt and Carson * sinks”—a term j in 

In this way the wayfarer will get a little | digenous to this locality—as well as in many 
“dust” ahead to help him to a new start for | other parts of the High Rockies » Where trac 
the promised land, and this will only result in | of volcanic eruptions are found, the horizontal 
another tarry at the first locale that pleases his | system of rock is not commonly seen. The 
fancy, and there he will again settle down, an | rocks present a broken outline which may }, 
inviting bait to any party of bad Indians that | pleasing enough to the eye, but to journey over 
may wander like himself, but with a more def- | with pack-mules is found laborious and difficul; 
inite purpose, into the little valley that satisfies | in the extreme. The foothold is very insecure, 
the ‘* hay rancher.” and danger from fragments of rock that ar 
It takes a long time to reach California by | frequently dislodged by those who are in ad 
adopting such a trail as this; and if the pilgrim | vance is continually experienced by the climb- 
does at last arrive there, the chances will be as | ers in the rear, The accompanying illustra- 
nine to ten that this perambulating life-waster | tion will convey some idea of a mountain crest, 
will take the back track, declaring his purpose | one of the curiosities of the Great Humboldt 
to be ‘‘to clar the settlements ‘cause thar ain't Sink, 


no ground that’s worth any thing but what's To persons engaged in mountain climbing, 


taken up.” the rarity of the atmosphere is one of the first 
The Humboldt Sink is one of those peculiar- | among the many discomforts that will be likely 
ities that nature presents as picturesque evi- | 


to be experienced. Animals suffer from this 











THE OARSON SINK. 














thin, depreciated atmosphere quite as much as 
men, and it was not difficult to learn that the 
mule which made an easy burden of a pack at 
the altitude of 2000 feet above the Pacific could 
not bear the same load over any long trail at 
the height of 10,000 or 11,000. It will be 
noticed, too, that birds seldom make long flights 
when in the rarer atmosphere of the higher 
peaks of the Rockies. 

In speaking of the Humboldt and Carson 
sinks our photographer remarks: ‘It was a 
pretty location to work in, and viewing there 
was as pleasant work as could be desired; the 
only drawback was an unlimited number of the 
most voracious and particularly poisonous mos- 
quitoes that we met with during our entire trip. 
Add to this the entire impossibility to save one’s 
precious body from frequent attacks of that 
most enervating of all fevers, known as the 


HIGH WATER. 





‘mountain ail,’ and you will see why we did 
not work up more of that country. We were, 
in fact, driven out by the mosquitoes and fever. 
Which of the two should be considered as the 
more unbearable it is impossible to state.” 

Some portions of the trail next followed were 
over a traveled route; but the greater portion 
of the distance was through or over a country 
absolutely wild and unexplored, except what 
the Indians and fur-trappers who frequent the 
mountains may have accomplished in the way 
of exploitation. 

In moving from the Pacific coast toward the 
foot-hills, which form the eastern limit of the 
great mountain range of our continent, the tray- 





eler will find it necessary to cross range after 
range, all having a general direction from north 
to south. Many of these ranges are only sepa- 
rated by little valleys, The usual distance from 
range to range is not more than 25 or 30 
miles, and frequently the distance is not even 
so great, 

In crossing these ranges or “divides,” as 
these irregularities are designated in the Jan- 
guage of the country, our exploring party found 
it necessary to travel during the midnight hours. 
The reason for this being the condition of the 
snow-crust, which in the summer season is not 
sufficiently thick, even on the highest ranges, 
during the day, to sustain the weight of either 
man or beast. In crossing some of these snow- 
covered crests the party endured indescribable 
hardships, for the crust was in some cases too 
thin, even at two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, to bear up the sharp hoofed mules, bur- 
dened with their heavy packs, In one instance 
not less than thirteen hours were consumed in 
crossing a divide, and the whole distance trav- 
eled did not exceed 24 miles. On this occa- 
sion snow -drifts from 30 to 40 feet in devth 
were crossed. The men and animals were fre- 
quently lost from sight. 

When, during the day, they arrived at the 
snow-line, they camped until midnight, or even 
later, to wait till the surface snow which had 
thawed during the day should become frozen 
or crusted by the frosty air of night—this 
crust, as a general rule, being sufficiently strong 














to bear up men and animals, and make it pos- 
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THE RUBY RANGE. 


sible to take a trail which would otherwise be 


quite impracticable. 

The explorers frequently found in the valleys 
little basins of snow-water that were of an ex- 
tent to be dignified by the name of lake; in- 
deed such they were, though some of them were 
found at an altitude of nearly 9000 feet above 
the surf that rolls upon the shores of the grand 
Pacific coast. 

In the Ruby Range, one of the finest of the 
Rocky cordon, are some of the most beautiful of 
these lakelets. Near the lake, too, there are 
quite a number of trees. Some of them, not- 
withstanding the altitude of their situations, 
have attained considerable size. 
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CANON IN THE RUBY RANGE. 


This particular locality has been for years a 
favorite resort for some few Indians of the Piute 
tribe, attracted, maybe, by the excellence of the 
pine-nut which grows in the vicinity, and by 
springs of which the waters are said to possess 
great curative properties in certain ccses of 


physical malady. The pine-nut is one of the | 


principal articles used as food by these Pintes 


and other mountain tribes. The general ap- | 


pearance of the tree is not unlike our pine of 
the Eastern States; the branches are more 
gnarled and the leaf somewhat longer; the 
cone or bur is much larger, and affords the lit- 
tle wedge-shaped nut, which the Indians secure 
late in the fall by throwing the burs into a fire, 
from which they are taken when charred and 
the nuts shaken out. From some of these burs 


the number of nuts obtained would quite fill an 
ordinary tea-cup. This nut, when dried, is 
sometimes pounded into a coarse meal, which 
| is made into cakes and baked in the ashes, in 
much the same manner as the hoe-cake is by 
the negroes of the South. In taste the nut is 
resinous, and to the palate unaccustomed to the 
food not extremely agreeable. 

The cafions in the Ruby Range were among 
| the most interesting places met with during the 
jentire trip. Standing just within the entrance 
| of the one here shown it was possible to realize 
| the immense power which could force this vast 
| passage through a rock that would seem quite 
jtoo hard to suffer greatly from the pigmy 

strength of man. The strata of the rocks are 
quite regular, and no marked appearance that 
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SHIFTING SAND-MOUNDS. 


the great trap has been occasioned by volcanic 
action can be noted; indeed, there is evidently 
great dislodgment of rock, and the stratification 
is invariably horizontal, or with only a slight 
dip. 

Our photographer, becoming tired of too 
much High Rocky, took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity that offered to visit the great mounds of 
shifting sand which are located in an arid waste 


nearly a hundred miles to the south of the Car. | 


son Sink. For this trip an ambulance drawn 
by a team of four mules was used instead of the 
pack mule; a change in the means of locomo- 
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| broken into the sharp edges left by the falli 
| away of some portions of the mound, which ha 


ey y ii». ‘Ze 


tion that enhanced the comfort of the artist, 


and enabled him to transport a sufficient quan 


tity of water to make the variety of views that 


| he purposed to add to his already magnificent 
| and valuable collection. 
Arriving in the vicinity of the sand-mounds 


the first impression conveyed by them was that 


| of immense snow-drifts, for in the sunlight t! 


white sand sparkled like a hard frozen crust of 


snow. ‘The contour of the mounds was undu 
lating and very graceful, it being continu 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FROM 
been undermined by the keen winds that spring | 
up during the last hours of daylight and con- 
tinue throughout the night. 

Frequently, while traversing this waste, a 
light breeze would catch the sand, loosened by 
a footstep, and carry the sparkling crystals up 
the mound in the form of a whirlwind. This 
circling cloud of sand appeared each moment 
to increase in size and strength until the crest 
of the mound was attained, when, as if ambi- 
tious of continuing its flight, the dancing sand 
took one whirl more, then broke, and its dis- 
membered fragments were added to the other 
side of the mound. It is by the whirlwinds 
that these great mounds of sand—some of them 
reaching to the height of 500 feet—are shifted 
from place to place. 

The photographer returned from the shifting 
sand-mounds and joined the party, which had 
already advanced some distance along the trail 
to the eastward, taking for their route the over- 
land stage road. Then leaving this they moved 
northward toward the falls of the Snake River, 
designated, in the vicinity of Salt Lake, as the 
Great Shoshone Falls. The volume of water 
pouring over the Shoshone Falls is small com- 
pared with the great flood which gives grandeur 
to Niagara. Neither is the width of the river 
greater than that portion of Niagara known as 
the American Fall. In the Shoshone we have 
fall after fall to view as a preliminary exhibi- 
tion. Each cascade is a splendid fall of itself, 
and the vast walls of rock are worn into weird 
forms by the constant action of rushing wa- 


ter. 
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The surroundings of the main fall are such 
that any number of views may be had of the 
scene, Standing upon the craggy rocks that 
jut out from and form the walls of the table 
land below the falls, one may obtain a bird’s 
eye view of one of the most sublime of Rocky 
Mountain scenes, Even in this location, which 
is many feet above the falls, the air is heavy 
with moisture, which is attributable to the mist 
into which the river's great leap shivers the 
water. From the position on the crags you 
have also a grand sight of the different falls, 
of which the main one seems but the culmina 
tion. Each small fall is in itself a perfect gem 
with a setting of grandeur in the glorious mass 
es of rock. On one great wali can be traced a 
tolerably pertect outline of a vast figure of a 
man. The whole form is not less than 160 
feet in height, 

There is in the entire region of the falls such 
wildness of beauty that a feeling pervades the 
mind almost unconsciously that you are, if not 
the jirst white man who has ever trod that trail, 
certainly one of the very few who have ven- 
tured so far. From the island above the falls 
you may not see the great leap that the water 
takes, but you will certainly feel sensible of the 
fact that you are in the presence of one of Na- 
ture’s greatest spectacles as you listen to the 
roar of the falling water and gaze down the 
stream over the fall at the wild scene beyond. 

Our photographie glimpses of Rocky Mount- 
ain scenery end with the picturesque little nat- 
ural bridge which serves for a crossing over a 
deep gorge in the neighborhood of the falls. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIO CAMERA, 
THE EYE AND THE CAMERA. 


} AVE you ever had the curiosity to put 
your head under the black cloth which 
hangs over the camera of the photographer, and 


see what it is that he looks at when he stands | 


adjusting the instrument? If you have not, 
you had better ask permission to do so the next 
time you go with a friend to have a picture 


taken. You will see in the instrument the | 


image of your companion standing on his head. 

One can easily make a simple experiment 
which illustrates this inversion of the image. 
With a fine needle pierce a hole in a card, and 
then hold the card between a lamp or candle 
and a screen. The image of the light will be 


seen reversed upon the screen. In order to 
make the image distinct to the eye the room 
must have no other light than the one used, 
the hole in the card must be very small. 

When the light of the sun falls upon objects 
in nature it is reflected from them, with modj- 
fications resulting from the character of the 
surface of the objects; and the reflected rays 
are, in most cases, thrown in every direction in 
which they can proceed in straight lines. If at 
| one side of the object so illuminated a screen 
| be interposed so as to cut off the rays proceed 
ing in some one general direction, and a smal] 
hole be made in the screen, it will result that 
rays passing through this hole will reproduce 
an image of the objects from which they are 
reflected upon whatever surface may be pre- 
sented at a convenient distance beyond the 
screen to receive them. 

This image, however, will be inverted, the 
upper part of the external object appearing at 
the bottom of the image, the lower part at the 

top, the right hand side at the left, and the left 
| hand side at the right. The cause of this is, 
that the’rays passing through the aperture from 
the upper part of the objects in question, since 
they must descend in a straight line, will cast 
their light upon the lower part of the surface 
where the image is formed, while those reflected 
| from the lower part of the illuminated objects, 
passing upward through the aperture, will be 
thrown upon the upper part of the surface. 
| ‘This experiment may be tried by holding some 
screen opposite a keyhole in a dark room, if 
there are brightly illumined objects in view out- 
side the door. If, instead of a keyhole, which 
is of irregular form, a round aperture be made, 
and a lens of suitable form be inserted in it, 
in order to give distinctness to the image, and 
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the room be made very dark, so as to render 
the image visible to the eye, the forms, colors, 
and motions of external objects will be repro- 
duced with a magical effect. This is the Cum- 
era Obscura—that is, the ** Dark Chamber.” 

In order to bring the image into its proper 
position for the eye, it should be received upon 


a mirror set at an angle of forty-five degrees, so 
as to restore the image to the upright position, 
and cast it upon a table with a white surface 

below. 
The eye is such a “dark chamber” as we 
The pupil is an aperture ir 


have described. 
a curtain or screen which is called the iris. 
On either side of this screen—that is, in front 
of the iris and behind it—are the lenses which 
serve to give distinctness to the image; and the 
back of the chamber, the whole interior of which 
is colored black, receives an inverted image of 
external objects. The illustration on the fol- 
lowing page shows the essential features of 
the eye.* Thus it is that the eye receives the 


* For the sake of those who wish to look further 
into this subject, and to see how far the “ dark cham- 
ber” of the eye within the space of an inch exceeds 


all that man can do, we give the following, much | 


abridged, from Dr. John C. Draper's work on Anato- 
my and Physiology: 

The globe of the ball, which is about one inch in 
diameter, is composed of three coats—the sclerotic, 
choroid, and retina. The sclerotic is formed of dense 
white fibrous tissues, and gives to the ball its figure 
and white color. The choroid is the vascular coat, 
consisting of arteries and veins, and lined interiorly 


THE EYE AND THE CAMERA. 


INVERTED IMAGE. 


with black pigment. The retina is the nervous coat, | 


and is formed by the expansion of the optic nerve. 
The optical mechanism consists of the cornea, three 
humors, the iris, and the screen or black pigment. 
The cornea is shaped and fitted into the sclerotic like 
a watch-glass into its case. The three humors are the 


aqueous, crystalline, and vitreous. The vitreous occnu- | 
pies about four-fifths of the bulk of the eyeball; the | 
aqueous lies immediately behind the cornea; the/| THE EYEBALL. 





image of all the world upside down! How it 
is that the nervous organization, in reflecting 


crystalline is situated between the aqueous and the 
vitreous. The aqueous humor is divided by the iris 
into two portions—the anterior and the posterior, 
The crystalline humor, or lens, is double-convex in 
figure, held in position by the ciliary ligament and 
muscle. The vitreous humor is held in position by a 
delicate membrane, which traverses it in every direc 
tion. The iris is composed of muscular fibres, some 
of which pass circularly arcund the centre opening, or 
pupil, while others are wed as recii. When a 
strong light falls on the iris, the circula. fibres con- 
tract and diminish the opening of the pupil. The 
black pigment is the screen of the eye, on which the 
humors bring the image of objects to a focus. The 
retina is formed by the expansion of the optic nerve. 
The optic nerves do not pass directly from each eye to 
the same side of the brain, but they meet at a short 
distance behind the orbits, so that a portion of those 
from one eye pass to that side of the brain, and a por- 
tion tothe other. Thus there is a perfect communica- 
tion between the eyes, and any thing which affects 
one of them is almost sure to produce disturbance in 
the other. The accompanying illustration, by Dr 
Draper, shows the essential parts of the mechanism 
of the dark chamber of the human eye: a a is the 
cornea; r the retina; i the iris; ¢ the lens; m ante- 
rior chamber of the aqueous humor; p posterior 
chamber; d r’r’ ciliary body; v vitreous humor; o 
optic nerve, 
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THE DARK OHAMBER. 


this image into the mind, reinverts it to the up-| It is easily proved that there are two separate 
right position again, has been the subject of | images. Look at any small and bright object 
much controversy. | in front of you, and then, by pressing the finger 

But there is another more curious question | upon the outer end of one eyebrow, draw the 
upper l'4 gently to one side so that it will press 
upon the eyeball of one eye, and thus move it 


| 
| 


arising out of the peculiar structure of the or- 
gans of sight. 

We have two eyes, and each praduees its | slightly from its natural position. The effect 
own separate image of any external object. | of this slight change in the relative position of 
Why is it, then, that we do not see two images | the lenses of the two eyes is that we become 
instead of one ? conscious that they furnish to us two separate 
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images. The images then become, so to sperk, 
separated to our consciousness, and we see that 
there are two. When the pressure is remc 7d, 
and the eyeball returns to its natural place, the 
two images merge in one again. 

These two images, although they seem wholly 
to unite, are not exactly alike. What we see 
with one eye is always a little different from 
what we see with the other, because the eyes 
are in a different position. The images are of 
the same size, and present the same general 
objects, but one gives a little more of the right 
side and the other a little more of the left side 
of each. 

Hold up your left hand open before your two 
eyes in a vertical position, in such a way that 
the thumb and the forefinger will be visible, 
and will conceal, as much as possible, the other 
fingers behind them. If now, without chang- 
ing the attitude, the right eye be closed and 
the left opened, you will see something of the 
back of the hand as well as the thumb and fore- 
finger. Next close the left eye and open the 
right: the image will be quite changed ; it is 
no longer the back of the hand that you will 
see, but the palm. Open again both eyes and 
you seem to see but one image, a combination 
of the two, It is by means of this combination 
of images that the mind judges of distances. 
If the hand be placed near the eyes in this ex- 
periment the contrast between the two images 
is much greater than if it be held at arm’s- 
length, 

An experiment which is very amusing to 
children shows that we can not ,1dge accu- 
rately of distances without the use ot both eyes. 
If you tell a child to close one eye, and you 
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then hold up before him just within his reach 
some little object, and then ask him to put forth 
his finger from one side to touch it, he will very 
likely not reach within several inches of it, and 
will be surprised to find his finger coming into 
line with the object, yet not touching it, as he 
supposed it would. One eye gives us direction, 
two give us distance. To judge how high the 
bird flies, the sportsman must look with both 
eyes; to aim his gun at it, he must shut one 
and use only the other. 

In a picture all distances are represented upon 
a flat surface, and therefore a picture lacks the 
appearance of solidity and reality which a view 
of the natural objects affords. And it is by 
artificial means, among the most difficult and 
delicate in the art of drawing and painting, that 
this anomaly is in some degree overcome, 

The Stereoscope is a contrivance to present 
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| between the two may be detected by careful ex. 


\ | amination, and its existence is essential to th. 
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TAKING STEREOSOOPIU PIOTURE OF NEAR OBJECTS. 


two pictures to the sight at the same time, the 
one differing from the other just as the image 
in one eye would differ from that in the other 
if the observer were looking at the real objects 
which are represented in the picture. When, 
therefore, by the aid of the instrument, the right 
eye sees one of these pictures only, and the left 
eye sees the other one, the same general effect 
is produced as if each eye, from its own posi- 
tion, and with its own peculiar difference, re- 
ceived the image reflected from the actual ob- 
ject. 

If you stand before a window in such a posi- 
tion that one of the lines of the sash is imme- 
diately before you, and look out and observe 
what point in the landscape the sash intersects, 
you will see that the apparent position of the 
sash changes as you close one eye or the other, 
alternately, bringing more of the landscape at 
first upon the right hand, then more upon the 
left of this dividing line. The same is true of 
all other objects in view, although the effect is 
less noticeable in objects at a great distance from 
the eyes and very near each other. 

In a good stereoscopic picture this difference 


| full effect of the stereoscope. We say that this 
| difference exists in every true stereoscopic | 
| ture, and is essential to the full effect, becays, 
it is very curious that something very like th, 
stereoscopic effect may be produced by two pj 
| tures which are exactly alike, not possessing 
this difference. The experiment may easily 
tried with two ordinary carte de visite pictures 
of the same person, which, fastened on a card. 
with their centres at the same distance from 
each other as are the centres of the two pic. 
tures in the stereoscopic view, will afford to the 
eye, when placed in an instrument, a consider- 
able degree of that appearance of solidity which 
a true stereoscopic picture affords. Why this 
should be so has not, we believe, been ex 
plained; but the effect is very well known t 
the makers of stereoscopic views, who often 
| produce and sell as stereoscopic pictures thos 
that are not, The only view of the interior of 
the Cathedral of Milan for the stereoscope which 
the writer was able to find in that city was one 
of this false character. It was taken from an 
engraving, and it is obvious that two copies of 
the same engraving can not possess those dif 
ferences in perspective which are essential to 
the principle of double vision. 

There are many qualities which go to con- 
| stitute a good stereoscopic picture, but the most 
| important among them is this difference; and 
| any one which is copied from an engraving oi 
photograph, or which by reason of both pictures 
| being taken from the same point of view lacks 
the contrast of position, is not a good stereo- 
| 8eopic view, 

The ordinary camera resembles a single eye. 


rie 





| Stereoscopic pictures can be taken with an or- 


dinary camera by taking first one view, and then 
removing the instrument to a short distance at 
one side of its first position to take the other 
view. Greater exactitude is attained by using 
two cameras at once. They must both be 
pointed, so to speak, at the same centre in 
the subject, just as the two eyes would be in 
looking at it. This method is used in taking 
stereoscopic views of objects very near at hand. 
But it is found that with objects at a great dis- 
tance, such as landscapes generally, it is not 
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necessary tha. the two points of view should | instrument, once thus known, soon came into 
be separated so much, For this reason the | public use, 

a made for taking out-of-door and dis-| A French account of the introduction of the 
| stereoscope into Paris gives an amusing history 
of the optical obstacles which it encountered. 


camer 
tant views is like a forehead with two eyes in 


it, ‘The two round tubes in front contain the | 
lenses, and the brass caps which the photog- |The Abbé Moigno, who had taken a great in- 
rapher shuts over them when the exposure | terest in the discovery, undertook to enlist the 
is complete are the eyelids. The diaphragm, | attention of scientific men in Paris in reference 
which is inserted in each of these tubes to reg-|toit. He wrote a pamphlet on the subject, 
ulate the size of the aperture, is like the pupil | and taking his manuscript and the instrument, 
of the eye that contracts and expands according | he went to call on M. Arago, who was then at 
to the degree of light. And this double instru- | the head of the Observatory. Arago received 
ment makes two pictures at the same instant, | his visitor with his usual courtesy, but Arago 
which differ from each other just as the images | had a defect—a very grave one for such in- 
received by one eye differ from those received | quiry as this—he “ saw double,” or, if you pre- 
by the other in an observer standing at the same | fer a scientific word more sonorous, bu. which 
plac e. , does not mean any more, he was affected with 
The stereoscope itself is an instrument for | diplopia. 'To look into the stereoscope, which 
the assistance of the eyes in looking at these | doubles its pictures, with eyes affected with 
two pictures. It is possible for one to get the | diplopia, is to see four objects, and consequent- 
effect of a stereoscopic picture without any in- | ly to be completely inaccessible to the effects 
strument, but it requires some practice to do of the instrument. Arago, in compliance with 
this, and many persons are not able to do it for | the Abbé’s request, applied his eyes to the 
thisreason. If you hold upa stereoscopic view | stereoscope, but he soon handed it back, saying, 
without an instrument there are two pictures in | “I see nothing.” 
view, and as each eye makes its own image The Abbé then replaced the instrument un- 
there are reproduced four images. Each eye | der his cassock, and went to call upon M. Sa- 
sees both of the pictures, and these create con- | vart, another member of the section of Physical 
fusion; for, as has been explained, it is the ob- | Sciences of the French Institute, celebrated for 
ject of the stereoscope to present one of these | his investigations in acoustics, but not familiar 
pictures for the right eye and the other for the | with optics. M. Savart had one defective eye, 
left. In every stereoscope, therefore, there is | its vision being very obscure. He consented, 
placed a little partition between the two lenses, | after considerable urging, to apply his one good 
which projects to such an extent that the right | eye before the instrument, but he withdrew it 
eye can not see the picture which is intended | very soon, saying, ‘‘I can not see with that a 
for the left eye, and the left eye can not see | bit.” The Abbé, sighing, received again his 
that which is intended for the right eye. If | stereoscope and his manuscript, and went to the 
one has not an instrument it requires a consid- | Jardin des Plantes to callon M. Becquerel. M. 
erable effort to disregard the superfluous image | Becquerel, celebrated for his discoveries in elec- 
in each eye and combine the two others alone | tricity, had never occupied himself with optics, 
into one double image. for the very good reason that he was almost 
The stereoscope is an English invention, ow- | blind. Notwithstanding his good-will toward 
ing its origin to Wheatstone, who contrived it | the discussion which the Abbé desired to raise, 
to illustrate the physiology of vision. It is | he was not able to discern any thing in an in- 
curious that it was invented before the intro- | strument which demands the power of two good 
duction of photographs; but it could not have | eyes. The good Abbé began to despair of his 
come into general use but for photography, for | mission. Nevertheless, to make one more at- 
it is not practicable to produce the views with | tempt, he drove to the Conservatoire des Arts et 
sufficient accuracy by engraving. The form of | Métiers to call upon M, Pouillet, of whose zeal 
instrument devised by Wheatstone was less con- | in the cause of science he had heard. He was 
venient than the present one, and has gone out | not mistaken in his confidence in M. Pouillet’s 
ofuse. It was constructed with mirrors instead | zeal, but M. Pouillet, too, had a defect—he 
of prisms or lenses. ‘The essential features of | squinted. With eyes whose axes diverge it is 
the present form we owe to Sir Dayid Brewster. | impossibie to make the double images of the 
It was a long time after his invention was made | stereoscope coincide in one point. After vain 
public before it attracted any general interest. | efforts the Professor of the Conservatoire was 
Its popularity dated from the time when one of | forced to declare, in his turn, that he could see, 
his fnstruments was exhibited at the Great Ex- | so to speak, nothing but fog. 
hibition in London in 185 Queen Victoria,| There was, nevertheless, a member of the 
at one of her visits to the Crystal Palace, was section of Physical Sciences of the Academy 
struck with this instrument among the scientific | who had neither diplobia nor strabismus, and 
toys, and amused herself a long time with the | who, far from being blind or -having but one 
spectacles it afforded. Some days after Sir |eye, saw perfectly clear in every way. This 
David presented to the Queen a magnificent | was the illustrious Biot of the College de France, 
instrument, constructed at Varis, with which | Biot had excellent eyes ; only when the Abbé 
she expressed herself as greatly pleased. The | presented to him the stereoscope he was sud- 
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denly struck with a paralysis of sight, 
Let us explain, It was a voluntary pa- 
ralysis; in other terms, he refused to look 
at it at all until he should first be assured 
whether this ‘new phenomenon contradict- 
ed the classical theory of the emission of 
light put forth by Newton, and of which 
Biot was a constant and brilliant defender. 
And the persevering Abbé was obliged to 
seek still further for one who should pre- 
sent the subject to the Institute. His 
perseverance was at last rewarded with 
success, 

The glasses of a stereoscopic instrument 


are prisms or lenses, calculated, by a refraction ; 


of the light, to assist the eyes in combining the 
two images into one, and at the same time to 
magnify the picture. 
the use of the instrument that the distance be- 
tween the picture and the lenses should be ad- 
justed to suit the focal distance of the eyes of the 
observer. Much of the fatigue or pain which 
some persons experience in looking at the ste- 
reoscope results from a lack of this adjust- 
ment. 

A modification of the common stereoscope 
has recently been introduced, making this ad- 
justment much more facile. In it the lenses 
or prisms are placed in two tubes formed like 
an opera-glass, with a little wheel or button be- 
tween them, by turning which the lenses are 
drawn out or in at pleasure. 

Although the novelty of this instrament is 


It is very important in | 
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SLIDING STEREOSCOPE. 


somewhat worn off, yet it is probably growing 
in favor, and in the extent of circulation anq 
usefulness. Nothing reproduces more beautify). 
ly works of statuary, and nothing affords a more 
convenient and pleasing memorial of scenes yis- 
ited in travels than a collection of stereoscopic 
views. Ina viiiage library not long since the 
writer saw upox the shelves, among the books, 


| a neat box which contained a stereoscopic in- 


strument and a number of views. This box 


| was taken out by any one entitled to take out 
| books, with no other safeguard than the signing 


of a simple receipt specifying the number of 


| views taken, and promising to return them upon 


a specified day. It had been in active and 


| constant circulation, the librarian said, for more 


than a year and a half without receiving any 
injury, and was one of the most popular attrac- 
tions of the library. 





OUT IN THE STREETS. 


Tue light is shining through the windov’-pane ; 
It is a laughing group that side the glass. 
Within, all light; without, pitch-dark and rain: 
I see, but feel no pleasure as I pass, 

Out in the streets. 


Another casement, with the curtain drawn; 
There the light throws the shadow of a form— 
A woman’s, with a child—a man’s: all gone! 
They with each other. I am with the storm, 
Out in the streets. 


There at the open window sits a man, 
His day's toil over, with his pipe alight; 
His wife leans o’er him, with her tale began 
Of the day's doings. J am with the night, 
Out in the streets. 


All these have homes and hope and light and cheer, 
And these around who love them. Ah! for me, 
Who have no home, but wander sadly here, 
Alone with night and storm and misery, 
Out in the streets. 


The rain soaks through my clothing to the skin; 
So let it. Curses on that cheery light! 
There is no light with me and shame and sin; 
I wander in the night and of the night, 
Out in the streets. 


You who betrayed me with a loving kiss, 
Whose very touch could thrill me throu’ and thron’— 
When yon first songht me, did you think of this? 
My curse....But why waste time in cursing you, 
Out in the streets? 


You are beyond my hatred now. Yon stand 
Above reproach; you know no wrong nor guile; 
Foremost among the worthies of the land, 
You are all good, and I a wretch all vile, 
Out in the streets. 


You have a daughter, young and innocent; 
You love her doubtless. I was pure as she 
Before my heart to be your lackey went. 
God guard her! Never let her roam, like me, 
Out in the streets. 


I was a father’s darling long ago; 
*Twas well he died before my babe «vas born; 
And that’s dead too—some comfort in my woe! 
Wet, cold, and hungered, homeless, sick, forlorn, 
Out in the streets, 


How the cold rain benumbs my weary" ._3! 
What makes the pavement heave? Ah! wet and chill, 
I hear the little children singing hymns 
In the village church—how peaceful now and still 
Out in the streets! 


Bat why this vision of my early days? 
Why comes the church-door in the public way? 
Hence with this mocking sound of prayer and praise ! 
I have no cause to praise, I dare not pray, 
Out in the streets. 


What change is here? The night again grows warm; 
The air is fragrant as an infant's breath. 
Why, where's my hunger? Left me in the storm ?— 
Now, God forgive my sins! this, this is death, 
Out in the streets. 
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By RANDOLPH B. 
V.—THE BLACK-HAWK WAR. 

HE early pioneers of Wisconsin will re- 
T member that in the spring of 1831 .the 
Government gave notice to the Sac and Fox 
Indians that, in accordance with a treaty made 
with a few of their people, they must at once 
leave the beautiful land of their nativity on 
Rock River and remove west of the Mississippi. 
As this treaty, like many others made with the 
Indias, had been forced upon them by design- 
ing agents and rapacious traders, speculators 
and interpreters, it was not regarded by them 
as having the sanction of a majority of the tribe, 
and they did not, therefore, consider themselves | 
bound to carry out its stipulations. Accord- 
ingly they assembled under the leadership of 
Black-Hawk, established their camp on Rock 
River, and firmly resolved not to be driven from | 
their homes, 

This determ!aation, amounting to a declara- 
tion of hostilities, necessitated the calling into | 
the field a considerable force of regulars and 
volunteers, and among the latter contingent | 
was a battalion of mounted volunteers recruit- 
ed about the lead mines in Northern Illinois. 
They rendezvoused at Galena, where they were | 
organized, and elected for their Colonel a very | 
respectable lawyer by the name of S——, w ho | 
doubtless had a ‘thorough knowledge of his legal 
profession, but was not particularly well versed 
in the art of war, and evinced no special ambi- | 
tion to immortalize himself by deeds of martial | 
valor. He therefore, at first, positively de- 








clined the position, but as he was an exceeding- | 


ly popular man, his numefous friends urged him 
so persistently to take the office that at length 
they prevailed upon him to do so. 

The battalion was immediately mustered into 
service, and soon armed, equipped, mounted, 
and on the way to the theatre of war, from 
whence it was anticipated that many of them 
might never return. 


After scouting the country for some time in | 


the vicinity of where it was supposed the In- 
dians were waiting an opportunity to make a 
bold strike, and discovering no recent signs of 
them, they one evening encamped upon the 
grassy border of a beautiful stream, and had no 
sooner unsaddled their horses than a scout 
came in and reported to the commander that 
the redoubtable Black-Hawk, with his entire 


band, was then only a few miles distant, and | 


might at any moment be expected to attack 
them 
This startling intelligence instantly put the 


camp into a high state of excitement, and some | 


of the bold volunteers, who before this had pro- 
fessed supreme contempt for the savages, now 
manifested symptoms of decided alarm. 

The Colonel promptly issued orders for put- 
ting every thing in readiness for action. The 
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| horses were picketed in close proximity to the 
| bivonac; picket-guards, videttes, and patrols 
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were sent out on all avenues of approach, and 
every other precaution was taken to guard 
against a surprise. The sentinels were in- 
structed to walk their posts continually, and 
keep a sharp look-out for the enemy in all 
directions; and special orders were given, in 
case the Indians were seen, to fire their mus- 
kets and give the alarm by crying ‘‘ Indians !” 

The Colonel, after seeing that his orders for 


| the safety of the camp had been properly en- 


forced, picketed his horse to a black stump 
with a long lariat, which allowed him to graze 
within a circle of which the rope was the radius, 
retired to his bivouae fire, and without taking 
off his clothes laid down for the night. Being 
much exhausted he soon fell into a profound 
slumber, whicu, however, was constantly dis- 
turbed by frightful dreams, in which bloody en- 
counters with the Indians, resulting in the total 
defeat of his own troops, and followed by the 
concomitants of tomahawking, scalping, and 
other barbarities incited by the savage in- 
stincts of the enemy, were predominant. So 
that his imagination became wrought up to as 
high a pitch of excitement as was possible un- 
der the effects of a horrible nightmare. 

In the midst of this he was roused from his 
deep sleep by the sudden discharge of a musket 
and the alarming shout of ‘‘ Indians! Indians! 
Indians!” in close proximity to his head. 

He bounded like lightning to his feet, and in 
a terrified, semi-somnolent state saw his men 
running about in all directions, in the greatest 
possible confusion and terror, and he for the 
moment had but a very faint conception as to 
who or where he was. Of one fact, however, 
he felt perfectly confident—which was, that the 
savages were upon him, and that his only safety 
consisted in getting away from them as soon as 
| possible. 

Accordingly he instinctively bolted for his 
horse, leaped upon his back without saddle or 
bridle, and driving the rowels into his flanks, 
| bounded off at fall speed. But one end of the 
lariat being still fastened to the stump caused 
the horse, when he, with tremendous moment- 
um, was brought up at the opposite extremity, 
to turn heels over head upon the ground, and 
land his rider some ten or twelve yards in ad- 
vance, causing him to see more stars than the 
| most powerful telescope ever brought to view 
in the firmament. 
| He imagined he had been knocked off by an 
| Indian, but raised himself up again as soon as 
| he recovered sufficiently from the effects of the 
: 


fall; and his horse, in rising, having turned his 
head in the opposite direction, he again leaped 
upon his back, and, with a vigorous application 
of the spurs, away he went the second time, un- 
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DISMOUNTED CAVALRY, 


til the rope again caused them to turn a som- | 
ersault, with the Colonel sprawling upon the | 
ground. He was, if possible, more stunned by 
the concussion than before, and regarded it as | 
certain that he had been again knocked down | 
with a war-club or tomahawk, and that he | 
must now be completely surrounded by the | 
savages. This situation seemed to him so | 
perilous that he began to despair of making | 
his escape; but he was a man of great firm- | 
ness of purpose, and he resolved to make one 
more effort, and endeavor by a desperate charge 
to force his way through the hostile cordon. 
Accordingly he mounted the third time, and 
the generous animal he bestrode, in obedience 
to the will of his master, enforced by a severe 
punishment with both spurs, again dashed off 
at full speed, but in a circle around and around 
the stump, until his feet became entangled in 
the lariat, and he was thrown down again, this 
time casting his rider near the black stump, 
which he in the darkness of the night imagined 
to be an Indian warrior standing knife in hand, 
ready to take his devoted scalp. 

He deliberated for an instant in fear and 
trembling as to the course he should pursue in 





this critical position. He was by no means a 
coward, but was fully conscious of the fact that 
mercy was not embraced in the catalogue of 
savage virtues, and that he had little compas- 
sion to expect if he fell into their clutches. 
Yet, as a last resort for escaping a horrible 
death by torture, he concluded to make a final 
desperate appeal to the better instincts of the 
savage heart, and dropping upon his knees be- 
fore the stump, he raised his hands in the most 
suppliant attitude, turned up his eyes with an 
imploring expression, and exclaimed, in the |: 

accents of despair, “‘ Mister Indian, I surrender :” 

As the fancied warrior did not respond to 
this touching appeal he soon became conscious 
of his mistake, and seeing no Indians about, 
untied his horse, mounted, and set out in pur- 
suit of his stampeded fellow-soldiers, who in the 
darkness had scattered in the utmost confusion 
all over the prairies, believing that the relent- 
less chief and his savage band were upon their 
trail, and even at their heels. 

In the obscurity of the night they were wn- 
able to distinguish a white man from an Indi*1, 
and whenever they separated they seldom c»tre 
together again. Occasionally one of them, com- 
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ing in sight of a supposed comrade, would en-| that the alarm was occasioned by a sentinel 
jeavor to overtake him, while the other, be- | seeing a large black wolf approaching his post, 
ijjeving he was pursued by an Indian, would | which he took to be an Indian crawling up to 
press his horse vigorously to escape, and in this | him on ‘ all-fours,” and he gave the designated 
way some of the fleetest races came off upon | signal of alarm. 

that memorable night. 

A small squad of the men, who had recog- VL—A LEGAL DIFFICULTY. 
nized each other and united about daylight on I verily believe that I am one of the most 
the following morning, made a short halt to | amiable and best-natured men in the world, for 
give their wearied horses a little rest, and were | I never had a quarrel or serious difficulty with 
discussing the affair of the previous night, when | any one, except perhaps at rare intervals with 
they saw a negro servant of one of the officers | my better half—(but this, dear reader, is em- 
coming on horseback at full speed and seeming- | phatically entre nous, and is softly whispered in 
ly in great alarm. As he was about passing | your ear with the express understanding that 
them without slackening his pace they ordered she must not be told of it, for the dear old 
him to halt, He screamed out in reply, as he | lady might give me a private lecture if she sup- 
continued to urge his horse forward, ‘‘ Please | posed for a moment I disclosed family secrets). 
don’t stop me, gemmen! Don’t do it, I tell | But there is one consolation—we always made 
ye; fur I'ze the wust demurralized niggar that | it up, and were better friends than ever after- 
perhaps you ever seed in all yer born’d days!” | ward. Moreover, I have never sued any body, 

They were obliged to point a pistol at him | and have been so fortunate during my some- 
before they succeeded in stopping him. At | what protracted and diversified career as only 
first he was so much terrified that he could | once to have become entangled in the meshes 
hardly speak, After he had partially recover- | of the law. 
ed they asked him what had induced him to Upon that memorable occasion it was my 
desert his master and ran away in the coward- | misfortune to have been brought before the bar 
ly manner he had done. | of justice in the wilds of Illinois. This contre- 
” He replied: “ Wall, now, gemmen, I'll tell | temps happened during the winter of 1837-38, 
ye how it war. Ye see, de boys they thout | while I was making a pleasure excursion from 
mabbe mout be Ingines in de camp; but they | Northern Wisconsin to Chicago and back ; and 
didn’t git very bad skeert at fuss, and saddled | as the circumstance was a source of no little 
their hosses; but bime-by dey git sight o’ de | amusement to our friends at the time, the nar- 
Cunnel, an’ he war jist a-gwine it on the most | ration of it at this distant day may serve to in- 
retreet-in-est hoss you ever did see; an’ they | demnify the reader for the time expended in its 
tuck skeert, the boys did, an’ they jist broke | perusal. 
far the pur-rar-rees ; an’ 
my ole masser he out- 
run me all to smash, 
an’ my hoss he git used 
up mighty fass, an’ I 
speck every minute de 
Ingine he cotch dis 
chile; but heah I is 
now, tank de Lor’, an’ 
like to git muster out 
mighty quick.” 

The result of all this 
was that the battalion 
became dispersed over 
the entire country; 
some brought up at 
Fort Winnebago (now 
Portage City), some at 
Galena, and others at 
Prairie du Chien, and 
it was several weeks 
before they were as- 
sembled again ; indeed, 
it is believed that some 
of them were never 
heard of afterward. 

An investigation into 
the affair showed that } \ i, 
no Indians had been \WRSN " “4 ‘Nh 
near the camp when the <“XS Wat 
stampede occurred, and 
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“ LOOK-A-YERE, MISTER |” 


One lovely morning, when the thermometer 
ranged many degrees below the freezing-point, 
and the atmosphere was pure and invigorating, 
with the snow in the best possible condition for 


sleighing, I joined a party of ladies and gentle- | 


men, and with four capital horses hitched to a 
large sleigh well provided with robes, we set 
out across the prairies for Chicago. Our track 
led us through Madison, Janesville, Rockford, 
Belvidere, ete., all of which were then small 
villages, and the fare we encountered at the 
primitive inns of the country was not as luxu- 
rious then as can be found at the present time ; 
yet we made the best of it, and had a jolly time 
for about a week, which brought us to our des- 
tination. 

Entering the city we drove directly to the 
‘* Lake House,” which had just been completed, 
and was regarded by our rural party as about 
the most magnificent hovel in the universe. 
Sumptuous apartments were assigned to us, and 


every thing was done by the obliging proprie- | 


tor to make us comfortable ; "and here we ate 
of the first fresh oysters that were ever intro- 
duced into that city. Canned oysters:were then 
unknown, and these were brought in sleighs all 
the way from New Haven, Connecticut, and 
were, of course, sold at fabulous prices, 

This was probably the first time printed bills 


of fare and napkins had appeared at a Western | 


hotel table, and the comments they elicited from 
some of the ** Hoosiers” and “Suckers” were 
droll in the extreme, For instance, one ver- 
dant individual from the Wabash, after seating 


| himself at the dinner-table, and not having been 


furnished with those indispensable adjuncts to 
a modern table, called to the waiter in a loud 
voice, saying : 

** Look-a-yere, Mister, I don’t mind ef I hey 
One 0’ them thar catalogues an’ towels.” 

The bills of fare were gotten up strictly en 
régle, with the different courses, such as soup, 
fish, ete., etc., duly ciassified. Even entrées 
were embraced upon the list; but the variety of 
dishes under this particular heading was usual- 
ly rather meagre. Indeed, I remember one day 
to have observed only one dish named in the 
list, and that read: “ Pomme de terre au natu- 
rel.” 

After an exceedingly pleasant sojourn of sev- 
eral days in the flourishing new city of the 
West, we started on our return, with a rein- 
forcement to our team of two beautiful horses, 
which I purchased from Jchn Frink, the great 
pioneer stage-proprietor. 

Our first night out was passed in a tuvern kept 
by one P——, at Elgin, on Fox River. If the 
house is still standing, and b=; the same land- 
lord'(which the Lord forbid), * caution all tray- 
elers who“may in future have occasion to pass 
that way to give his establishment a wide berth ; 
for a more unmitigated scamp it has seldom been 
my misfortune to encounter. 

After a night spent in defending ourselves 
against the incessant attacks of an army, or rath- 
era navy, of ‘‘ couch piraies,” we paid an extor- 
tionate bill and gladly left the premises, shaking 
the dust from our feet as we went out, and en- 





BORDER REMINISCENCES. 


‘ 


tering our sleigh, drove rapidly away with our six | curiosity had drawn together upon this interest- 
spanking steeds, consoling ourselves with the | ing occasion. 

idea that henceforth we were out of the clutches| The magistrate, who was a plain, sensible- 
of our rapacious and disobliging Boniface. But looking old farmer, apparently possessing more 
in this we were mistaken, and ‘counted with-| knowledge of agriculture than law, was seated 
out our host;” for we had not proceeded over | before a small pine table with pen, ink, and pa- 
about ten miles when we were overtaken by a/| per; and as soon as the parties were assembled 
horseman, apparently much excited, his horse | he intimated that the court was opened and in 


at a gallop and reeking with sweat. 

As he was passing us I remarked to him 
that he seemed in a great hurry, and asked if | 
any thing unusual had occurred. Without 
slackening his pace he answered: “ You'll | 
find out what's the matter when you reach | 
the next tavern.” And on he weut, leaving 
us in perplexity as to the cause of his excite- 
ment. 

A short time after this we arrived at a town 
in the woods called Sunderland, containing two 
log-houses and a blacksmith’s shop. As soon 
as we had halted at the ** Buck-horn” tavern a 
constable approached and served a writ upon 
the party, under a charge of petty larceny, with 
a specification that we had been guilty of pur- 
loining a buffalo-skin from the house where we 
had staid overnight. 

Of course we were superlatively exasperated 
at the impertinent proceeding, and indignantly 
told the fellow if he took us for thieves he had 
better search our sleigh, and ascertain for him- 
self whether it contained any thing besides our 
own luggage. 

“That is precisely what I propose to do,” 


coolly replied he; and we all, accompanied by 
five or six stage-drivers—friends of the man | 
who professed to have lost the rohe—went to 
our vehicle and commenced overhauling our 


baggage. ‘To our utter astonishment, under 


one of our own robes was a miserably dirty old | 


buffalo-skin which did not belong to us, 

The man who had pursued us eagerly seized 
the article, exclaiming, ‘‘'That’s my property!” 
and triumphantly held it up to the inspection 
of the surrounding crowd, who, by significant 
nods, winks, and smiles, unmistakably indica- 
ted that we were regarded by them as very far 
from being honest travelers. 

We afterward ascertained that our host of 
the Elgin House, in co-operation with the stage- 
driver, had placed the robe in our sleigh for the 
express purpose of extorting money from us ; 
and, in accordance with the plot, the driver 
who had caused our arrest intimated that he 
was willing to compromise the matter, and 
quash proceedings upon the payment of five 
dollars, which we rejected with scorn. 

Finding that no levy could be made upon 
our purses in this manner, he said the law must 
take its course; and we were taken into the 
bar-room of the inn, where we found the coun- 
try Justice who had issued the warrant for our ar- 
rest, and a ragged old pettifogger, whose bloated 
visage gave strong presumptive evidence that 
he would not be likely to decline a pressing 
invitation ‘‘to liquor,” together with a motley 
collection of hangers-on about the tavern, whom 


readiness for business. 

The pettifogger then, in a very consequential 
manner, rose to his feet (he had been seated 
upon a log of wood near the fire), and after 
discharging a huge quid of tobacco from his 
mouth into the fire, and hemming and haw- 
ing, and looking daggers at the prisoners for a 
while, opened the case with the following ex- 
ordium ; 

‘* May it please the honorable Court and gen- 
tlemen, as the attorney for the plaintiff in this 
important case I remark, first/y, that I expect, 
and I have no doubt I shall have, a fair and im- 
partial hearing and decision from this highly en- 
lightened Court. My client, who is a gentle- 
man of the highest standing in this respecta- 
ble community, has been feloniously deprived 
of his lawful property. Yes, may it please 
yer Honor, he has been robbed; he has been 
robbed! I say! and by whom, yer Honor? 
I'll tell you by whom—by an organized gang 
of pillagers.” 

Just at this moment I tapped him on the 
back and pointed to the bar, indicating that I 
desired him to drink with me. He asked the 
Court to excuse him for a moment, went to the 
bar with me, took a whopper of a drink, and 
returning to his place, resumed : 

** As I said before, yer Honor, I think it a 
disgrace to the human family that such men as 
these should be permitted to prowl about our 
| beautiful per-rar-ries and take the property of 
our honest, hard - working citizens. It’s con- 
| tra-ry to the principles of the Constitution, 
| con-tra-ry to the principles of taw, and con- 
| tra-ry to good order, and must be stopped; 
| and, may it please yer Honor, these men 
| should be made an example of, and heavy 
damages be given to my client.” 

At this stage of the harangue one of the 
other men of our party quietly gave him an in- 
vitation to repeat his drink, at which he said 
to the Justice : 

“Yer Honor will please excuse me for an in- 
stant while I take some refreshment, for really 
| my constitution is so delicate that I am unable 
to speak long without a little suthin’ stimulatin’.” 

Then he went to the bar again and imbibed 
another glass of whisky. This performance 
was repeated sevezai times more during his 
speech, until at length he became considerably 
affected by the numerous potations he had in- 
dulged in; and as the whisky went down his 
throat his appreciation of our moral attributes 
became correspondingly elevated, so that finally 
he said: 

‘*I don’t for a moment suppose, yer Honor, 
that either one of these gentlemen here” (point- 
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ing to us) ** would be 

guilty of stealing the | c ; AINA 
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no means, yer Hon- at 

or; but I believe 
that this gentleman” 
(pointing to our driv- 
er) “committed the 
theft.” 

At this accusation 
our pugnacious Jehu 
jumped to his feet, 
and shaking his fist 
indignantly in the old 
fellow's face, said : 

* You area drunk- 
en old liar, and if 
you'll come outdoors 
[ll lick you!” 

The magistrate re- 
garded this as inde- 
corous, and entreated 
the gentlemen to pre- 
serve order in court ; 
but it was some time 
before our driver 
could be prevailed 
upon to pay proper 
respect to the judicial 
funetionary, 

The case finally 
came to a conclusion, 
and a decision was 
rendered that the 
evidence was not 
sufficient to sustain 
the charge, and we 
were released from 
custody. 

Of course the stage-driver was disappointed, | knowledged that our Elgin host was the insti- 
and I informed him that I should immediately | gator of the whole affair. In passing the place 
write-to Mr. Frink, his employer, and request | | sev eral years afterward I learned that the man 
him to discharge him, which seemed to give | was dismissed as soon a3 Mr. Frink received my 
him considerable uneasiness, and he then ac-| note. 
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A SUMMER FRIEND 


My early friend, now is it well But, early friend, my early friend, 
To smile when Fortune smiles, Some sands are yet to run; 

And frown when Fortune sounds the knell And no man’s fortune hath an end 
Of all my bravest toils ? Until his life be done. 

Come, is it well to cloud thine eye, Why, fate itself may yet relent 
And turn thy face from me, At merey’s strong appeal ; 

And in cold silence pass me by, Will, then, thy donbting heart repent ? 
When all the insects see? Thy coldness uncongeal ? 


O for the generous morns of youth, I care not for the common frown, 
When fortune was no bar, The common world’s neglect ; 

When we two, like twin-souls of truth, No lesser man can stare me down 
Flashed like a single star! With fortune’s grand effect. 

When each for each would rush to fight But thou to join the baser rout, 
Against the banded foe ; Thine ancient friend to ban! 

Content to know but one delight, Great God, defend me from the doubt 
And own a single woe. That there is truth in man! 
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STREET SCENE, PERNAMBUCO. 


HE American and Brazilian Mail-Steam- 

ship Company, esteblished two or three 
yesrs ago, have rendered a journey to Brazil 
a less formidable saatter than it used to be. 
Sixty or seventy days were formerly spent in 
tossing about the lazy torrid oceans, or sleeping 
becalmed under burning vertical suns, before 
the mountain gate of the southern metropolis 
rose against the horizon, and the Armida Islets 
of the bay, with waving plumes of palm, wel- 
comed the voyager to a haven sufficiently beau- 
tiful to compensate his weary journeyings. Now 
the journey is accomplished in about twenty-five 
days, and the almost uniform tranquillity of the 
weather for the greater part of the journey ren- 
ders it as agreeable a sea voyage as the most 
exacting tourist could desire. The ships touch 
at St. Thomas, Parad, Pernambuco, and Bahia, 
and their stay at these ports is sufficiently long 
to enable one to obtain something more than a 
glimpse of these cities, their people, and their 
environments, 

I sailed in the steamer North America, and 
remember to have been somewhat impatient at 
a delay of one day, to which some exigency of 
coal or cargo subjected the ship. We were to 
have departed on Tuesday; we got off on 
Wednesday, growling October adieus in voices 
hoarse with catarrh. The delay saved us. 
After a week of nausea, east wind, and weak 
Bohea, we ran into the harbor of St. Thomas 
exactly one day after the great cyclone. If 
we had sailed from New York at the appointed 








time it is likely that the North America would 
have been torn to splinters upon the rocks of 


the harbor. Commander Timmerman would 
have commanded no more, unless his shade 
had been relegated to the quarter-deck of some 
phantom-ship sailing the gray dim spaces of 
the inane; the sea-sick scores would have 
found intestinal and other peace; those hun- 
dred emigrants who were going with their 
wives, babes, and bags to build transitory homes 
in the distant south would have found enduring 
ones nearer by among the weeds and shells. 
Although this account relates to other themes, 
it is not possible to cross the track of such a 
hurricane as that which, in October, 1867, 
swept the harbors and hill-sides of the Virgin 
Isles without turning aside for a moment to 
note its desolation. Such a’picture of wreck 
and ruin one is not likely to see more than 
once in a lifetime. Although the Antilles and 
the ocean region which surrounds them con- 
stitute one of the great storm-centres of the 
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globe, one of the fountains, so to speak, from 
which issue the great tempests which traverse 
the world, no such storm had been known here 
within the memory of the living. Like that 


great wind from the north which swept over | 


England, in the loudest dirge-note whereof 
the great Cromwell drew up his feet and died, 
before which hall and hovel went down like 
weeds, and which was not forgotten after the 
lapse of several generations, this transcended 
experience, and will doubt: ss live for ages 
among the traditions of the isles, as the most 
notable phenomenon in that sort which ever 
issued out of Chaos and old Night. 

The calms which ensue after these hurri- 
canes are unusually placid and benign. A 


celestial tranquillity broods upon the hill-sides | 


and the water, as if nature were seeking to 
atone for her outburst of fury. We sailed into 
the harbor under a cloudless sky, and over shin- 
ing and unrippled reaches of water. The con- 
trast becween the serene beauty of the afternoon 
and the wreck and destruction on every hand 
was quite overpowering—like that of a pale, 
placid morning rising upon yesterday’s battle- 
field. The shore was strewn with wrecks— 
some of the smaller vessels were hurled high 
upon’ the Jand, and lay there like stranded 
marine monsters. Some were sunk, and the 
tops of their masts appeared above'the water. 
Others, escaping absolute wreck, lay at anchor, 
torn and shattered as if they had gone through 
the fire of Lepanto or Trafalgar. One vast 
ship lay within a stone’s-throw of our anchor- 
age, her three masts broken like reeds, and all 
her upper works shattered. Besides her visible 
injuries she appeared to be struck in some vital 
part, for a hundred blacks toiled at her pumps, 
singing the while a wailing song. With them 
it was the mechanical refrain wherewith they | 
lighten the monotony of toil; but to my ear, as | 
it rose and rode the air of the sultry afternoon, | 
it seemed the threnody of the drowned—a voice | 
of music and of sad lament for the dead of a | 
hundred lands. For the drowned had come } 
from far: from Indian and Arctie oceans; 
from the farthest north 
and the extremest 
south. There were 
the burly craft of the 
Baltic and the lighter 
bottoms of the Medi- 
terranean. There were 
whalers from tle Pa- 
cific and the Okhotsk, 
on their homeward 
way; and trading 
coasters from Monte- 
video and Buenos 
Ayres, laden with 
hides and wool. There 
were clippers from San 
Francisco and Balti- 
more; steamers from 
Liverpool, Brest, Ca- 
diz, and New York; 


| not verify this rather startling statement. 


] and merchantmen of all sorts and sizes, bound 
any where, and freighted with every thing un 
| der the sun, All were involved in the genera) 
| destruction. 
The disaster was too recent for us to acquire 
| a full knowledge of its extent, though the ye 
| covery of nearly two hundred bodies, to whic} 
the arriving boats made constant additions, af 
forded us a horrible basis of inference. Eyer, 
available structure near the pier was for the 
time being turned into a morgue. 
Notwithstanding these ghastly trophies of 
the storm, the living appeared to’be sufficient}; 
merry and joyous. The population of the is- 
|and consists chiefly of negroes, and once re- 
| leased from the imminence of personal peril, the 
black sees no good reason why he should not 
enjoy himself. The colored people clustered 
upon the wharves in great numbers, and, accord- 
ing to the custom here, celebrated their deliver- 
ance from danger by wearing their best clothes 
and largest ear-rings. Some of the tribes of In- 
terior Africa are said to celebrate the disappear. 
ance of a comet or the passage of the eclipse in 
a similar fashion. Many of the blacks upon 
the wharf had lost their cabins and gardens in 
| the storm; but they did not suffer that circum- 
| stance to cloud their holiday, The white popu- 
| lation of the town were in no mood for festivity 
or celebration. Their streets were heaped with 
débris—tiles, bricks, window-blinds, shattered 
merchandise, and what not—through which pro- 
| gress was difficult; and they hovered at the doors 
| of their bazars mute and sorrowful of aspect, 
| and contemplated che spectacle of destruction 
| with doleful visages. 





The town is sheltered by a semicircle of high 
| hills, and the injury inflicted upon it, though 
considerable, was less than might have been 
apprehended. Balconies suffered ; so did roofs 
and awnings, and the lighter decorative adjuncts 
of buildings; but the main structures were in 
most cases uninjured. A report was current 
that a battery of guns had been blown from the 
embrasures of the fort, but my observation did 
Like 
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the story of the hurricane off Madagascar, which 
blew the color out of the admiral’s wig, I set it 
down as the fable of some excitable and im- 
aginative marine, for which a sober traveler 
ought not to make himself responsible. The 
actual achievements of the wind were sufficient- 
jy marvelous. Villas upon the adjacent hill- 
slopes were lifted from their foundations and 
dashed into splinters. Even so solid a fabric 
as the light-house was overthrown. The roof 
of the barracks inhabited by the Danish garri- 
son was sent sailing through the air like a kite. 


During the prevalence of the hurricane a deep | 
darkness overspread the island and the harbor | 


—a shadow as’ black and baleful as that which 
veiled the burial of Pompeii. The awful clamor 
of the wind blent in desolate concord with the 
crash of riven timbers, the cries of sailors, 


and the wail of the terrified inhabitants of the | 


town. Although the suddenness of the catas- 
trophe, the unparalleled violence of the tempest, 
and the darkness were calculated to bewilder 
and baffle the most experienced sailors, there 
was one, the captain of a Spanish man-of-war, 
who exhibited a courage and presence of mind 
worthy of the best days of Castilian chivalry. 
He cut his masts away at the outset, and under 
full steam traversed the harbor during the thick 
of the storm, affording such assistance to other 
craft as was possible. As a providential re- 
ward of his courage and magnanimity, his own 
ship escaped with little injury. 

We were to have taken on coals at Charlotte 
Amalie; but it was not possible. To have 
asked for food or fuel under the circumstances 
would have been like soliciting the loan of sev- 
en-and-sixpence from the chief mourner at a 
funeral. To the disgust of our Chief Engineer, 
why stood at the companion-ladder smoking a 
pipe as long as that of the Caliph of Bagdad, 
we were forced to leave without any addition 
of fuel. This circumstance resulted to the ad- 


vantage of the passengers, for the ship made | 


for Martinique, instead of sailing directly for 
Para, according to her custom. We got no 
coal, and the Engineer again clonded the sun 
with vengeful whitis from his meerschaum ; but 
we saw the Island and Port of France—the 
hill-sides embroidered with palm and orange 
trees, and the house in which Josephine was 
born. 

The loveliness of the island surpasses ex- 
pression, and the graceful traditions associated 
with it lend to it an added charm and enchant- 
ment. One would go far to see the gardens 
and groves amidst which had been passed the 
infancy and the girlhood of one who so co- 
piously embellished the annals of glory and un- 
happiness. She who became Empress, and 
whose name is indissolubly associated with that 
of the most famous of mankind, played about 
these hill-sides when she was a child, just as some 
light-footed creole maiden may be playing at 
this moment, and quite as unmindful of the 
high destinies which awaited her. ‘The Sieur 
Tascher dela Pagerie would hardly have repined 





so bitterly at the unfortunate sex of his first- 
born if he could have foreboded her future. He 
would have seen her first a young, unhappy, and 
calumniated wife; then a prisoner in the dun- 
geons of the Revolution ; then free again, but 
penniless, and sometimes in want of bread; 
then, with the recovery of part of her fortune, 
the brightest star of the drawing-rooms of the 
nascent Republic; then the wife of a slender 
young soldier of fortune, with wondrous gray 
eyes, and a sword at his girdle whereof the world 
heard somewhat anon; then the anointed and 
the crowned, a Pope standing by and all man- 
kind looking on and wondering; then— But 
no matter. The picture is surrounded with 
sufficient blazonry now, although the good Sieur 
| Pagerie had not the gift of prophecy and could 
not forebode it. 

That story of the weird unearthly old negress 
, and her prophecies, to which the biographers of 
Josephine generally give credence, hati a basis 
of probability. Indeed, I have somewhere read 
| that the Empress told it herself to her maids 
|of honor in the castle of Navarre, so that it is 
rescued from the visionary domain of fable, 
| and takes its place among the verities of his- 
|tory. Let us not doubt that the bones of th t 
sable pythoness moulder somewhere hereabout ; 
perhaps they have crumbled and mingled with 
| the soil, become a part of palm and ilex, and 
still unfold in the humbler sort of prophecy 
| which declares that the bud shall be a flower 
|and the flower turn to fruit. Who knows? 
| Assuredly the rhapsody of this aged sibyl was 
|remembered and treasured by Josephine, and 
| was her stay through all extremes of vicissi- 
| tude and peril. While the tumbrils were wait- 
| ing at the gate of the Conciergerie, and it 
seemed that the Viscountess de Beauharnais 
| might be summoned at any moment, she told 
|her fellow-captive, the Duchess d’Aiguillon, 
| that she was secure in a charmed life, and that 
she should live to be Queen of France. Let 
history do appropriate homage to this merito- 
| rious colored person, and record its lament that 
she is doomed to wander through its pages for- 
ever without the decoration of a name. 

This Caribbean islet endowed France with an- 
other young woman whose name, in her day, rang 
up end down all avenues of celebrity, and is not 
yet forgotten. She too was the wife of a king, 
though the nuptials were left-handed and under 
the rose; and her soft, bejeweled, creole hands 
shaped for many a year the destinies of France. 
One Francoise d’Aubigné, afterward Madame 
Scarron, known to history and scandalous biog- 
raphy as Madame de Maintenon. No one 
points out to us the house in which she was 
born. Two hundred years have gone since that 
most notable of improper females came into the 
world, and it would not be strange if hurricane 
and dry-rot had destroyed all vestiges of the 
‘habitation wherein she first saw the light. 
D’Aubigné, the father, was a wanderer, a stormy 
petrel of a man, who found little rest for the 
isole of his foot; perhaps when his daughter 
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came to bless him he had only a casual abiding- | 
place—an inn, or the friendly shelter of a stran- 
ger’s roof. Howbeit the little maiden throve, 
weathered trivial accidents and perils, and pros- 
pered in a small and obscure way. A venom- 
ous serpent bit her one day, and a devoted nurse 
saved her to France and history by drawing the 
poison from the wound with her lips. Who 
knows but that serpent had its lair in yonder 
jungle that crowns the hill-slope overlooking the 
town? ‘Tradition ought to point out the spot 
of this perilous misadventure. But it does not; 


nor does it tell us exactly from what inlet or | 


bayou or palm-engirdled bay her faithful dog 


one day drew her half drowned and senseless, | 


It was somewhere along the shore hereabout, 
but the place is matter of conjecture. 

One follows the fair little maiden in her 
stormy journey to France; sympathizes with 
her penury and misfortune ; is rather glad when 


thin, shriveled, paralytic old Scarron, fast an- | 


chored to his arm-chair, takes her to wife; for 
henceforward she will at least have bread and 
wine in plenty, and society enough of witty and 
wicked people. When she first appeared in the 
drawing-rooms of Scarron her toilet was very 
poor and scanty, and the sensation which she 
created among the belaced, bejeweled, and 
rouged dames which crowded the salon of the 
wit was as marked as that which a pretty young 
dairy-maid in brown kirtle and hose would ex- 
cite in the saloons of Miss M‘Flimsey or Ma- 
dame Potiphar. But her wit and beauty atoned 


for the scantiness of her toilet, nor was it long 


before she found means to revise the latter upon 
principles of much liberality and costliness. 
Alas! the best part of her history is that of her 
years of innocence and obscurity. The splen- 
dors of unmentionable women do not lend a 
wholesome light to history. All France bent 
the knee to this- woman—proud Montmoren- 
cies and hanghty De Rohans and high-crested 
D’Aiguillons. Her smile was coveted by princes, 


and her frown chilled the marrow of dukes who | 
drew their lineage from the knights of Clovis and | 





Pepin. Women toiled in the furrow like oxen, 
| and left their infants by the way-side hedges to 
| die, that she might deck her shoulders with 
gems worth a king’s ransom, and build the 
terraces and transplant the forests of Marly, 
Plodding persons addicted to sums have com- 
puted that this famous creole cost France, first 
and last, more than one thousand millions of 
frauco—ia those days of famine and despair 
quite a large sum. The land of the well-be- 
loved Louis had little cause to thank Martinig: 1€ 
for that endowment. 

Martinique was unvisited by the tempest, and 
the summer calm which dwelt upon her beauti- 
ful hill-sides, clothed with palm and orange trees, 
and upon the smooth waters which environed 
| her, seemed as if it never was broken by such 

rude invasion. Its aspect was that of the land 

of the lotus-eaters : 


‘Wherein it seeméd alway afternoon.” 


It was little wonder that the tired mariners 
sat down upon the yellow sand, between the sun 
and moon, upon the shore, and matured their 
lazy scheme of conjugal desertion. Who would 
willingly leave such blessed isles? They are 
an earthly glimpse of that Paradise for which we 
pray ; and one would like to abide beneath their 
perfumed groves forever. I quite envy the fish- 
ermen in their little boats whom we see coming 
in with their freight of fish as we steam away to 
the southward ; they are gorged with sunshine 
and oranges forever; environed with eternal 
beauty and eternal summer. However, as the 
land fades out of sight and the night falls, I be- 
come content with the new horizon wich sur- 
rounds me, and dine as heartily as if Martinique 
were a crag. 

The course of the Brazilian and American 
steamers usually takes in a view of most of the 
Windward Islands—Guadaloupe, Montserrat, 
Dominica, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, and scores of 

| smaller islets, with difficulty identified upon the 
map. Sea and sky are almost uniformly calm 
and tranquil, and the journey is like a summer 
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PARA, FROM THE RIVER. 





vechting expedition. It is enlivened by the oc- 

ional excitement of dolphin-catching; when 
one is struck all hands rush aft to bear a hand 
at hauling him in. 


what from the usual one, so that we were de-| humblest as in that of the wealthiest. 
Bar- | of the Paranese wore gorgeous dresses and cost- 


prived of the view of some of the islands. 


| miles from shore—a yellow belt of immense 
breadth cleaving the blue waters of the ocean. 
| Pard is the principal city of the Amazon, and, 
| with the exception of Quito, the only consider- 
| able town in the world upon the equatorial line. 
| I was prepared for a degree of heat only less 
| than tit held up by the Old Testament as an 
| encouragement to sinners. But daily rains and 
unresting airs from forest and ocean so far miti- 
gate the temperature that it is not excessively 
oppressive. Seen from the water, the town 
wears quite a stately aspect. It has a cathe- 
dral with high bell towers, numerous churches, 
and ranges of wharves and warehouses of a 
solid, respectable look. The custom-house, 
situate upon the wharf, was formerly a Jesuit 
church, and its ecclesiastical aspect is not di- 
minished by its secular employment. To be at 
all in keeping, the manifests, bills of lading, 
and clearances therefrom ought to be written 
in monk’s Latin, and interspersed with scraps 
from the breviary. Some of the customs offi- 
cers who visited us spoke English fluently, and, 
when asked, ‘‘ took something” without hesita- 
tion. This facility appears to be acquired with 
the language. Foreign students at Gottingen 
and Heidelberg have a proverb that you can 
not learn German without drinking a tun of 
beer, and it is perhaps equally true that you 
can only wade to mastery of Gallic speech 
through rivers of Beaune and Haut Barsac. 
Our own minions of the revenue might learn 
lessons of civility from the swarthy and court- 
eous servants of his Imperial Majesty Dom 
Pedro II. They are politeness itself. They 
facilitate our efforts to get ashore, and impart 
to us with ceremonious civility such informa- 
tion as we desire. 

A grand festa was in progress on the day of 
our arrival, These feasts are numerous in 
Brazil, and the saints in whose honor they are 
nominally held ought to be gratified by the zeal 
and vigor with which their festivals are cele- 
brated. They extend over days and even 
weeks. They are occasions of mirth rather 
than of penance or worship, and cakes and 
dainties hold their own with fasting and prayer. 
The church fronted a wide square, and at night 
was brilliantly lighted with rows of lamps which 
girdled its broad facades like rosaries. Upon 
the front facing the square they were disposed 
| in wavy lines, giving the porch the air of being 
| festooned with strings of jewels. The devotees 
were mostly women. ‘They were of all colors, 
and apparently of all conditions in life, but the 
love of finery, which is characteristic of the 





Our course deviated some- | tropical races, was evinced in the attire of the 


Some 


badoes uprose against our horizon, its hills | ly lace and jewels of price, but these ambitious 
crowned with innumerable wind-mills. and its | adornments scarcely outshone the riotous ban- 


harbor thronged with masts. 


| 


Thereafter we | danas and blazing scarfs and cheap and tawdry 


saw no land till we reached the delta of the | jewelry wherewith the darker and less opulent 
Amazon, and entered the mighty river on our | worshipers invested themselves. There was a 


way to Para. 


We first encountered the flood | choir of boy voices, among them one clear and 
of this stupendous stream some hundreds of | high, which would have been heard in the cho- 
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ruses of La Scala with applause, or in the 
chants of St. Peter’s with approbation. I won- 
dered which of the white-robed young chorist- 
ers possessed this marvelous organ, and thought 
that if his tores could reach across the waters 
to the Conservatoire, or Gye’s, or the Italian 
academies, emissaries thence would be sent to 
him with tempting gifts. 

The men appear to devolve their devotional 
duties. upon the women, and to give them- 
selves up to the out-of-door ceremonials, which 
are not quite so pious, and perhaps more amus- 
ing. The gambling shops were full, and the 
drinking shops zeppeared to do a lively business 
in the way of caxache and schnapps. 


ease and celerity. The instruments of gaming 
are the roulette-wheel, the monté-table, and one 
or two other abstruse appliances, the exact op- 
eration of which I did not ascertain. The hells 
were small, badly lighted places, and the prac- 
titioners of the sinister art were rather dirty and | 
exceedingly vulpine and valturous of aspect. 
Money gained of them would, I should imag- 
ine, have a strange odor. However, the cash 
generally went in the other direction. 

Indeed, the celerity with which a series of | 
mille reis, deposited upon the table by one of 
my companions, were gobbled up by the person 
of guile who stood behind the table reminded 
me of the valorous experiment of the Califor- 
nian fresh from the mines upon the hand-organ 
of a wandering Savoyard. He mistook the in- 
strument for a utensil of chance, and the turn- 
ing of the crank for a ‘little game” of some | 
sort. So he gravely laid a double-eagle upon | 
the box, which instantly disappeared, and was 
followed by another and another, and yet sev- 
eral more; whereafter the miner went his ways 
blaspheming, and avowing his unalterable con- 
viction that it was not a ‘‘square game.” 

I do not know what geometrical appellation 
would befit the games in which the Paranese 
engage with so much eagerness, but their be- 
longings and environments were rather squalid | 
and uninviting. I found more amusement in 
observing the purchasers of trinkets and nick- | 
nacks, who made the booths and bazars vocal | 
with their chaffering and chattering. Ail sorts | 
of little articles are displayed for sale during 
the season of the festa; but at its conclusion 
the shops are shut, and the shop-keepers return 
to their establishments in the busier quarters of 
the town. ; 

A rather brisk trade appeared to be done in 
the merchandise of superstition. _ Rosaries and 
crucifixes, said to have been blessed with un- 
usual solemnity and dipped in the holiest of 
holy-water, were in much demand. Charms 
against the evil-eye and other visionary perils 
sold very briskly, and the transfer of dumps 
and patacas was accompanied with a good 
deal of coiloquy. Most of the wares displayed 
were of holiday sort, such as we are wont to see 
exposed at fairs; and I was informed that the 
lower classes and negroes enacted prodigious 





Every | 
body seemed to be losing money with much | 


| of every people under heaven, 


| gamesters, loafers, and what not. 


| aided in this transformation. 


——— se 
exploits of economy—not to speak of larceny— 
| during the rest of the year in order that they 
| might be provided with means of carousal ang 
| extravagance during the period of the festa, |; 
| was the harvest of mountebanks, mendicants, 
and minstrels, Religion, melody, and rum 
opened all hearts; and the black magicians, 


| who stood on their heads and balanced each 


other on their noses, and threw up balls and 


| egregiously failed to catch them, and performed 


other rather clumsy exploits in the lamp-lit pa- 
vilion, the singers who sung in the moonlight 
to the strumming of an unquiet mandolin, and 
the beggar with brown extended palm, went not 
empty away, 

The Paranese derive their origin from an odd 
assemblage ofraces. The aboriginal and negro 
elements appear to predominate, though their 


| traits are intermingled with those of Lusitania 


and Catalonia, and in a lesser degree with those 
The native 
Amazonian Indians have adopted urban habits, 


| and adjusted themselves to the restraints and 


industries of civilized life. They are shop- 
keepers and artisans, water-carriers, porters, 
Not a few 


retain the primitive Indian aspect. They have 


| the long, straight, coarse hair and the expression 


of mingled cunning, fear, and ferocity which 
distinguish their brethren of the woods. One 
involuntarily feels for his scalp while buying 
little articles of these harmless descendants of 


|the warlike Purupurus and Tupinambas, and 


almost expects his bargaining to be interrupted 
by the war-ery and the whiz of arrows. In 
general, however, they are mixed with other 
races, Abyssinia and Nubia have contributed 
kinks to the straightness of the Amazonian hair, 
impressed additional flatness upon noses too flat 
already, and elongated heels which needed no 
such supererogatory extenuation. Fortugal has 
So that the re- 
sult is something compounded of the negro, the 
Jesuit, and the brave. 

They are quite ingenious in some branches 
of manufacture. They make hats out of the 
fibres of the palm, pipes from the red clay of 
the river, stems from long hollow reeds, which 
they paint and decorate with gilding after a 
rude but highly ornamental fashion, I was in- 
terested in examining some specimens of their 
more ambitious artistic efforts. The vehicle of 
these attempts was ‘‘ guarana,” a dark, resinous 
gum, which exudes from a tree, and is said to 
be a medicine as potent as quinine, though I 
believe it always kills, while quinine sometimes 
cures. They fashion this gum into various 
forms—snakes, lizards, birds, ant-eaters, monk- 
eys, jugs, cups, pitchers; and the more aspiring 
and ambitious adventure upon the imitation of 
the human figure. The results are more like 
the clumsy and hideous idois of India and Egypt 
than like the sculptures of Canova or Angelo; 
but their arms and legs are very distinct, and 
there is no mistaking their heads; and though 
they are a little uncertain as to toes and noses, 
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THE ENVIRONS OF PARA, 


their import is discernible without verbal 
written elucidation. Formerly they made va- 
rious articles of India rubber, but now the gum 
is sold in its crude state to the merchants, and 
undergoes more enlightened processes of fabri- 
cation. The most graceful and attractive pro- 
ducts of their untutored art are, however, the 
feather dresses and. decorations which constitute 
the royal robes of the chiefs. These sometimes 
find their way to the market as curiosities. 
They are woven of the feathers of the scarlet 
ibis, the parrot, the macaw, and other birds of 
radiant plumage, and they outshine the raiment 
of Solomen. A kind of rude heraldry is some- 
times expressed in their designs and figures, 
and the achievements of the warriors whom 
they are to adorn are rather obscurely hinted 
at. 

The aspect of the town is quaint. 


Bizarre 
glimpses of ornate Moorish architecture, em- 
blazoned with bright colors, alternate with the 
gray and venerable gloom of structures which 
are coeval with the earliest Jesuit occupancy 


of the town, The cathedral and some of the 
churches are. ancient, while their environing 
structures are of recent origin, and display the 
glowing colors and intricate arabesque devices 
in which the southern races appear to delight. 
Mingled with these are habitations of extreme 
squalor, and not unfrequently the genuine Para 
hut, with its long, sloping roof of thatch, and its 
surrounding of high wooden palisades, asserts 
its claim to attention and admiration. Of o! 

these palisades constituted a defense agairisi 





the incursions of the savages, and they are in 
many cases yet retained from habit. 

I noticed several well-built and spacious res- 
idences which were thus surrounded. The 
stakes were twelve or fifteen feet high, and 
placed close together, forming an impassable 
barricade. Some of the residences of the 
wealthier Paranese are spacious and elegant, 
surrounded by large gardens, in which flowers 
of every tropic variety bloomed in a profusion 
unknown in our soberer climes. As they have 
no climatic rigors to combat save those of rain 
and heat, their habitations are devised with 
sole reference to protecting them from the sun 
and the rain. At night, when the houses are 
thrown open, they have the look of pavilions, 
You may, perhaps, see the members of the 
family reclining in chairs or hammocks, smok- 
ing, drinking lemonade or coffee, and it is like- 
ly that you may hear the civilized click of the 
billiard balls or the rippling music of the piano, 
I took a long drive through the town at night in 
company with an American gentleman resident 
there, and owing to the extra-mural and unre- 
served usages of the town, had an excellent op- 
portunity of making Asmodean observations. 
Nobody in Paraé seems to think of drawing a 
curtain or veiling the strictly personal concerns 
of life from the contemplation of the public. I 
saw a good many toilets making and unmaking, 
in every possible stage of progress and demoli- 
tion. Peeping Tom of Coventry would have 

en guite in his element here. Tradition 

firms that his curiosity cost him an eye; if 
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similar penalty were exacted of the Paranese 
for the contemplation of each nude Godiva, one 
would need more eyes than Argus. I saw a 
very old woman with long gray hair, clad only 
in a night-gown, kneeling before a crucifix. 
In the next house a colored family appeared to 
be adjusting some little domestic dispute, and 
the aif was clouded with flying wool. Three 
coffee-colored nymphs, scarcely more attired 
than Anadyomene when 


“Her clear limbs enticed 
All lips that now grow sad with kissing Christ,” 


stood or reclined within a lamp-lit chamber, 
where there were birds, and monkeys, and tam- 
bours, and thin gauzy tapestry, and mats of leop- 
ard-skins, as unconscious of observation as Su- 
sannah may have been of the unpriestly and 
uncanonical contemplation of the elders. Nor 
did this casual display of the brown and un- 
adorned graces of the Paranese nymphs impress 
one as being seriously out of place or improper. 
They were naked and urashamed, like Eve in 
the Garden, or hike the forest maidens who 
clustered upon the beach and looked with 
wonder upon the white-winged galleys of Co- 
lumbus, upon the knights in shining mail, the 
banners of St. Jago, and the Cross which the 
discoverers planted in the sand. 

The forest rolls unbroken upon the town, as 
if it were bent upon crowding it into the river. 
No roads lead through suburban vistas toward 
the interior country. No farms or fazendas 
appear beyond the borders of the city. Be- 
yond the outer wall of habitation there is a 
solid rampart of vegetation which can only be 
entered axe in hand. The Amazonian woods 
appear to resent intrusion, and to hoid civiliza- 
tion sternly at bay. The axe can hardly de- 
stroy so fast as nature restores, so rapid and 
prodigal is vegetable growth in these regions 
of humidity and heat. The sanguine Para- 
nese have laid out a few streets aud squares 
which are not yet built upon, and the avenues 
surround solid quadrangles of jungle. My 
friend told me that repeated efforts had been 
made to clear them, but that while the axemen 
were chopping down one tree, another and a 
larger grew up beside it. This appears to me 
as improbable as the story of the pumpkin-seed 
incautiously planted by an Illinois farmer, which 
came up and chased him home, winning, in- 
deed, by a furlong or so, and depositing a large 
pumpkin on the door-step. The rapidity of 
vegetable growth here is certainly inconceiv- 
able, but, as my readers are not all marines, 
I shall not ask them to believe that nature is 
so abrupt and intemperate in her operations as 
the story of my friend would imply. 

Beyond the limit of the avenues one comes 
upon the region of butterflies. The cloud-land 
of the cuckoos, whereof the Greek sang so won- 
drous and wild a song, was nothing to this sun- 
land of the butterflies, wherein, under golden 
ardors, millions of embroidered wings noise- 
lessly wave and flash upon the sight hues 





which dwell not in rainbow or stone, which 
the looms of Sidon and the dyes of Tyre neve; 
rivaled, They fill the air with light ang 
lustre. I am not a bug-person, and knoy 
little of the labyrinths of entomology. Pe; 
haps these broad-winged silent creatures— 
some of them intense azure or ultramarine 
with brownish-purple border, some spotted 
with lustrous eyes like those upon the feath- 
ers of the peacock, some of pale gold “ freaked 
with violet”—may be varieties familiar to col- 
lectors, but to me they were as new and won- 
drous as if they had just flown out of the gold- 
en spaces of heaven, and had brought upon their 
velvet wings gleams of celestial effr'~ence. ‘The 
varieties are numbered by hun¢ 

Bugs abound. Some are » entipedes, 
clad in lustrous mail which glemas in the sun. 
shine like the armor of Launcelot, while many 
are of more modest hues and dimensions. Some 
of them are set in jewelry and worn as orna- 
ments. They have the hardness and the shin- 
ing glow of enamel, with a changing opaline 
light not to be imitated by art. 

It is doubtless owing to the proximity of the 
forest that the snake has domesticated himself 
in Para, and lives on terms of amity and famil- 
iarity with its inhabitants. Every house has its 
pet snake, and the monster appears to occasion 
to his keepers neither repugnance nor alarm. 
The Biblical decree of enmity between the ser- 
pent and the sons of men appears to hold good 
every where except in the Amazonian regions, 
where truce is proclaimed, and serpent and cit- 
izen abide together in peace, The snakes are 
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of the boa constrictor species, but, so far as | _ 


[ can learn, they generally refrain from con- 
stricting or otherwise molesting the inhabitants. 
They catch rats and ‘‘gabulate” them, and now 


and then a monkey mysteriously disappears. 


Perhaps, as Herculean exploits belong to the 
fabulous ages, it would not be quite safe to 
trust small black babies alone with them. But 
tough and indigestible adults are perfectly safe. 
We asked to see “the snake” at a warehouse 


which we visited. He was haled from his lair 
in some back room or closet by a negro, who | 
held him by gripping his neck just behind his | 
head. The snake appeared to be familiar with 
this rather ignominious mode of appearing in 
society, as he only expressed his emotions in | 
a series of fatuous and imbecile wriggles, and 
when released coiled himself deliberately upon | 
the floor and proceeded to take “ forty winks,” 


like the fat boy of Pickwickian memory. We 


stopped a street vendor who had a barrel of | 
snakes for sale. Discerning in us possible pur- | 
chasers he tipped them upon the pavement and | 
stirred them about with his foot, exhibiting | 
their fine points to the best advantage, and 

informed us, in Portuguese, that they were 

much better snakes than usual, and that if 

we missed that chance we were not the men} 
he took us for. On consideration we determ- 
ined to miss that chance, and we left the snake- 
man cursing and bundling his snakes back into 
the barrel. 

What is the rationale of that propensity which 
impels the tourist to purchase strange animals 
which he knows perfectly well will turn out in- | 
credible nuisances and cloud his life? In the | 
course of my wanderings I have bought beasts 
enough to set up Wombwell or Van Amburgh, 
and birds enough to furnish forth the aviaries 
of the King of Siam. The beasts all howled | 
themselves to death, and the birds all screamed 
themselves to death. Nothing in their lives be- 
came them like the leaving of it. Still I have 
not conquered the propensity to purchase anew 
whenever a fine fat monkey or an unusually 
boisterous parrot invites my shekels. To put | 
it in the forcible but inelegant phrase of the 
Major, we “‘ went in for monkeys,” and cleared 
the Pard market. The monkey exchange was 
agitated beyond precedent. Prices rose and 
holders were firm. The wavering of the Major, 
who was negotiating with one of the principal 
dealers, induced a temporary decline; but the 
market soon rallied, and was fir: to the close. 
We came off flushed and penniless, but bristling 
with monkeys of all ages, sexes, sizes, and hues, 
The Major, being the heaviest operator, led the 
way. His hat and pockets were full of mar- 
mosets, his arms full of baboons ; a small, tem- 
pestuons monkey sat upon his shoulders, with 
his tail coiled about his neck, taking brief but 
malignant twists at his hair; and two natives 
foliowed laden with crates or baskets contain- 
ing a supplementary assortment. The more 
modest and conservative operators brought up 
the rear; and in this order we reached the ship, 
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ltaste them in the soup. 


MONKEYS FOR SALE. 


| which thenceforward knew no peace till the 


journey ended. Such an overpowering ele- 
ment of monkey mingled itself with our lives 
that we appeared to see them in the sunrise and 
One could scarcely 
step without trending on a monkey, and the 


| air was vocal with their gibbering colloqnies. 


On the journey homeward, in a cold northeast 
storm, such as remained with one accord per- 
ished of pneumonia, to which the tenderness of 
their constitutions predisposes them; and al- 
though one could but grieve at the fate of 
the little exiles, it was impossible not to ex- 
perience a sense of relief when they were final- 
ly thrown overboard. 
|” Our investments in parrots were hardly more 
|fortunate. The raw, uncivilized parrot is a 
monster whom ‘twere base flattery to call a 
nuisance. He screams and yells in a strident 
key, is inaccessible to kindness or blandish- 
ment, and bites the hand that feeds him with- 
out remorse or compunction. There is strong 
probability that after the most assiduous tutel- 
age and cultivation, his vocal exploits will be 
limited to a hideous scream, or perhaps a mono- 
syllabic imprecation. We grieved but little that 
the same winter storm which carried off the 
monkeys smote down the parrots likewise. A 
few escaped, but the northern temperature ap- 
peared to have taken the bad language out of 
them, for they became as demure and civil as 
so many squabs. 

The head-quarters of the Amazon Navigation 
Company, of which the Baron Maua, the great 
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Brazilian banker, is the head, are at Pard, and 
the buildings erected for its use imply an ex- 
tensive and prosperous traffic. They occupy 
the former site of an old monastery, one of the 
most ancient ecclesiastical foundations in South 
America, and their appearance from the river 
is quite stately and imposing. The boats of the 
Company are like miniature steamships, and are 
said to be safe, commodious, and comfortable. 
They ascend the river more than two thousand 
miles, and bring back the produce of its im- 
measurable wildernesses— India rubber, sarsa- 
parilla bark, dye-woods, nuts, and other equa- 
torial growths and products, Quite a number 
of tourists annually ascend the river, and not a 
few make their way across the Andes to the 
Pacific shore. The journey is not so arduous 
or perilous as might be imagined, though it is 
apt to exert a depressing effect upon the north- 
ern liver. 

Dried monkey is a familiar article of diet 
among the natives of the Upper Amazon. 


eggs of the turtle, which are found in immense 
numbers in the sand along the river. 


ized food; and it is not strange that the com- 
bined influences of the equatorial heat and the 
barbarous diet incite to hepatitis and despond- 
ency. 
vive even protracted residence in the Amazonian 
regions without injury. 1 met one young En- 
glishman who had spent seven years in explor- 
ing the tributaries of the great river, and who 
still retained the sanguine and healthy com- 
plexion of his native Devonshire. 
cumulated bugs and birds and curiosities, to- 
gether with much information of geographical 


and other sort, and was going home to celebrate 


his adventures in three volumes octavo. 

It is not easy to convey by written description 
an idea of the magnitude of the great river. 
Para is situated upon one of its minor effluents; 
but this comparatively trivial estuary is nearly 
thirty miles wide at 
itsmouth. The main 
flood of the stream 
reaches the ocean 
through an_ island- 
studded channel on 
the north of the Isl- 
and of Joannes, near- 
ly a hundred miles 
in breadth. It might 
receive the waters of 
the Nile, the Danube, 
and the Mississippi 
without sensible aug- 
mentation of its vol- 
ume. If it reached 
the ocean at New 
York, its entire 
breadth would be 
the greater part of 
the distance between 


So | 
is turtle butter, a kind of oil concocted from the 


Neither | 
of these articles promote a healthy flow of the | 
secretions in systems accustomed to more civil- | 


Nevertheless, robust constitutions sur- | 


He had ac- | 


| that city and Philadelphia, and its sources woulq 
take their rise from far beyond the Lake of the 
| Woods on the north, and from the remotes 
| mountains of Mexico on the south. It would 
place the city in navigable relations with the 
| greater part of the northern continent. 

A day and a night in Para are sufficient. |; 
is not a town in which to lounge away a few 
weeks comfortably. One would as soon think 
of taking a cool siesta in the furnace distip- 

| guished by the peregrinations of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego as of making any con- 
| siderable sojourn in this sweltering equatori- 
al capital. The heat is without variation or 
| abatement, except from the showers which, com- 
mencing about the middle of each day, fall in- 
termittently for a few hours. The thermome- 
ter at noon and at midnight indicates nearly 
| the same degree of temperature. Here are no 
climatic surprises ; no storms rushing wildly out 
of the north; no tossing gales roaring from the 
south and breaking in tempestuous deluges of 
rain, One day is as another, Our stereotyped 
colloquial observations about the weather would 
be quite out of place among the Paranese. Any 
observation thereon would be accounted futile 
and platitudinous, inasmuch as all thermal and 
climatic conditions are pre-established and fore- 
gone. If one were to say to another, ‘It isa 
fine day,” or ‘* Beastly weather,” or “ Looks a 
little like rain, don’t you think so?” he would 
run risk of being seized upon and buried as an 
imbecile. With one accord we are glad when 
the ship weighs anchor and its gun announces 
our departure. 

The distance from Pardé to Pernambuco is 
about fifteen hundred miles, and occupies sev- 
en days. Below Cape St. Roque we sail with- 
in sight of the shore, and get distant glimpses 
of Natal and Parahyba, with other towns of 
j|less magnitude. But the coast is generally 

very barren of aspect, and apparently uninhab- 
ited. Now and then through the glass I can 
| discern a cluster of fishermen’s huts breaking 
| the livid monotony of the sand-hills, and some- 
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times at night a solitary light gleams from the 
distant mountains. But the general outlook is 
bleak and desolate. As we approach Pernam- 
buco, however, the change is magical. The 
town is situated in a broad, fertile basin, in- 
closed by a semicircle of distant mountains, 
which trend from Cape St. Augustine on the 
south to the high, wooded promontory of Olinda 
upon the north. The town itself has a Flem- 
ish aspect. Count Moritz of Nassau and his 


troopers had occupancy here once, and have 
left enduring traces thereof. High houses, like 
those of Nuremberg or Utrecht, lift themselves 
above the surrounding structures, and medi- 
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;eval gables, peaked and preposterous, show 


| themselves here and there. A little round 
| Dutch fort stands upon the end of the reef 
| which guards the harbor, and makes a ridicu- 
|lous pretense of being able to defend some- 
thing. A brisk fire of Dutch cheeses or Bo- 
logna-sausages would level it in half an hour. 
But in its time it doubtless turned the arrows 
| of the Guararapes, and perhaps the carronade 
shots of the inimical Portuguese, and so served 
its purpose. At present it is a relic, interest- 
éng but futile, like a suit of chain-armor in an 
arsenal, 

| The most interesting portion of Pernambuco 
is the old town, 
Olinda, situated upon 
a high neighboring 
promontory, and con- 
nected with the newer 
portion of the city, or 
Recife, by a sand-spit 
which runs between 
the ocean and the 
river Biberibe. Its 
structures are large 
and stately, and are 
embowered in the 
rich foliage of the 
palm, the orange, 
the mangueira, and 
other tropical trees. 
There is a monastery, 
a eonvent, several 
churehes, and many 
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spacious and elegant private residences, But 
the old town wears a 1n0urnful aspect of dry-rot 
and decay. Its glories have lapsed and have 
passed over to the bustling and active Recife. 
The view from Olinda is very extensive and mag- 
nificent. The eye ranges over a broad expanse 
of country, so densely clothed in foliage that it 
looks like a forest, although it is thickly inhab- 
ited and interspersed with beautiful villas and 
fazendas. Even the suburbs of the town are 
so copiously environed with shade trees that 
the houses are submerged and only occasional- 
ly visible. The provinces of Pernambuco and 
Alagoas are among the most fertile and popu- 
lous in South America; they have the unusual 
advantage of being traversed by a railroad to 
some distance in the interior. This intersects 
the Rio de San Francisco at Aricari, and a 
second line, crossing the Serra Chapada and 
traversing the district of Sergipe, connects it 
with Bahia. 

As we pass through the town we get occa- 
sional glimpses of the fazendieros, or farm- 
ers, from the back country —bronzed, broad- 
hatted men, smoking cigarros and carrying 





heavy leather whips, with which they persuade 
to diligence their pack mules or horses. They 
have come down from the interior to scll their 
produce and obtain supplies for their plantations. 
They have a prosperous, solvent look, as of men 
who, like Dogberry, have every thing comforta- 
ble about them; but, judging from their faces, 
one would not wish to be in the situation of 
their bondmen. They have a fierce, peremp- 
tory look, and the gesture of their thongs is 
significant. They would evidently flay a Mo- 
zambique negro with as little remorse as they 
chastise their pack mules, ; 

Our glimpse of Pernambuco is brief and un- 
satisfactory. Time, tide, and Captain Timmer- 
man wait for no man; and long before we have 
completed our observations the gun summons 
us on board. A brigade of students of the law- 
school situated here accompany us as we pass 
through the fleets of jagandas and under the 
sterns of lofty merchantmen on our way to the 
ship. One of them intones a stirring chant from 
the Lusiad, and his companions listen in soft si- 
lence, smoking little yellow cigarros, which they 
will throw away presently and experience a sud- 


FLEET OF JAGANDAS. 








SUBURBS 


’ den lapse of interest in the poetry of Camoens | 
and the elocution of their companion. With one | 
accord they turn a greenish yellow as they get | 
on board, and as the ship gives way and steams | 
southward they unanimously rush for the rail. 
Truly old Neptune dealeth bitterly with them. 
"Tis lucky for them that morals and erudition 
have not an epigastric residence, else should | 
they wander the earth henceforward illiterate 
and abased. I have somewhere heard ofa 
naval cadet who, in one of these marine par- 
oxysms, threw up his commission. Nothing so 
tragical as this befell either of our sucking chau- 
cellors, and the next day they emerged tranquil 
and eupeptic,‘and with appetites like bears. 
There are three things in Bahia which the 
traveler must in no case fail to see—the cathe- 
dral, the convent where the wondrous feather 
flowers of Bahia are made, and the Passeio 
Publico, or public promenade. There are hosts 
of churches and monasteries, which invite and 
would recompense attention; for this, be it re- 
membered, is the archiepiscopal capital of South 
America, a sort of transatlantic Rome, which in 





spiritual matters dominates the continent from 


OF PERNAMBUOO. 


Yucatan to Terra del Fuego; and there are 
wondrous suburbs, through the shaded and 
flower-starred vistas of which one might wan- 
der for a month without exhausting their beau- 


ties. But our time is brief; we can only glance 
at the largest and tawniest lions. ‘We got a fu- 
rious Jehu at the hotel where we break fasted—a 
swarthy charioteer who would have carried off 
the cup at the Pyrrhic races, if yelling at and 
flogging his coursers could have compassed that 
result. A good deal of miscellaneous language 
was poured upon him before he acquired an ac- 
curate knowledge of what we wanted. The Ma- 
jor vented a good deal of what he called Portu- 
guese, and made a series of incomprehensible 
gestures; the Professor tried an experimental 
mixture of Latin and Chaldaie; while the rest 
of the party assailed the mule-compeller in 
rather rickety and uncertain French. This 
combined philological assault in column pro- 
duced upon him no effect whatever except to 
debilitate his understanding and cause him to 
perspire; so we called in the waiter and the 
landlord, who did the business in a few gur- 
gling dissyllables. The bewildered Jehu in- 
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BALA, FROM THE BAY. 


stantly burst into paroxysms of intelligence 


and acquiescence, mounted his box, grasped 
the reins, and signified his readiness to be off. 
“To the Passeio Publico.” Bon! Away 
we go with a rush, the four mules dashing wild- 
ly through the streets, turning corners at break- 
neck speed, the lash winding in the air above 
them like a serpent. Are these the vehicular 
usages of the sedate and languid South? They 
are maddening. Not more furiously drove 
Semiramis her leopards; not more impetuous- 
ly bore Roland his rider from beleaguered Ghent 
to Aix, than our mules, ‘‘ pursued by yell and 
blow,” bear us from the Hétel de |’Europe to 
the Park. The drivers whom we meet drive 
with similar impetuosity; wherefrom I infer 
that headlong speed is the rule hereabout. We 
rein up at the arched gateway of the gardens, 
and enter the promenade between avenues of 
vast and ancient trees, amidst the dark green 
foliage of which immense yellow globes of fruit, 
of a kind unknown to us, are suspended. The 
walks are broad, bordered with myrtle and mi- 
mosa, with occasional clusters of roses, and 
they lead to a semicircular terrace of marble 
which overlooks the lower city and the bay. 
From its parapet the hill falls away almost per- 
pendicularly to the line of coast below—a cas- 
cade of green lit with flowers. The red morn- 
ing light burns upon the water, upon the hun- 
dred flags of the shipping, upon distant Mont- 
serrat and Itaparica, and sleeps in purple bil- 
lows in the folds of the mountains beyond. It 
is not without reason that Bahia is called the 


| most beantiful city in South America—not ex- 
cepting enchanted Rio itself. All its graces 
|; and glories are revealed in one view. It is set 
upon a hill, or upon an array of hills, and all its 
proportions disclose themselves in a single coup. 
d’wil. Bordering the water’s edge there is a 
narrow belt of trapiches or warehouses, some of 
them the largest and finest in the empire, while 
| the rest of the town is situated upon the sum- 
| mit of the hills some hundreds of feet above. 
Between them stretches a broad belt or ribbon 
| of green, with now and then a house clinging 
| against its slope. This abrupt ascent is trav- 
ersed by zigzag causeways too steep for horses 
or vehicles, and only eligible for foot-passengers 
and sedans. The latter are extensively used 
in Brazil. Those employed by private families 
have rich silken and satin hangings, are in 
some cases decorated with coats of arms, and 
borne by servants in gorgeous livery. Those 
| for the use of the public are apt to be rather 
fluffy, and their splendors, quite dazzling at a 
distance, fade a little on a nearer approach. 
Doubtless, as the used-up chariots of dukes and 
earls sometimes degenerate into hackney-coach- 
es, the sedans of barons and marquises may oc- 
casionally be surrendered over to obscurer em- 
ployment; for the one which bore me up the 
hill had a coat of arms upon its cornice which 
was not only very big and very red, but was of 
blood-thirsty and carnivorous import. A lurid, 
apoplectic dragon was in thé act of assaulting, 
with intent to consume, three dejected, pale 
pink leopards, which were vainly seeking to walk 
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ie te 
off the escuteheon and take refuge in the dra- 
pery. A transverse bar of “‘ or” intersected this 
wrangling menagerie, and upon its summit was 
a design, florid and fiamboyant, but of obscure 
implication. The arms were the sole remnant 
of its grandeur; the curtains, hangings, and 
cushions, furious enough in color, were very 
coarse and common in texture. 

The feather flowers of Bahia have won ey - 
tensive celebrity, and are esteemed to be the 
rarest in the world. Some of the finest are 
woven by the nuns of the convent, from which | 
ingenious industry the institution derives a con- 
siderable revenue. They are of inconceivable 
grace and delicacy, and their imitation of nat- | 
ural growths is marvelously faithful and exact. 
Observe that cluster of purple hyacinths ; that | 
snowy spray of orange flowers; that half-opened 
water-lily, with its emerald calyx, its golden 
stamens, and the soft moonlight sheen of its 
leaves. Except in perfume, nature herself does 
not surpass them. We were not able to see 
the nuns engaged in their fabrication. Our visit 
to the convent was on a Sunday, “and the 


sound of a, sorrowing anthem rolled” from their | 
pious chapel; but the shop keepers in the vicin- | 
ity sat at the receipt of custom, and were ready | 
enough, notwithstanding the day, to display to | 


us the exquisite handiwork of the sisters. An 


expenditure of about 30 mille reis, or $15 of | 


our money, gave me something like seventy 
flowers of different varieties. The good-hu- 
mored but preposterous person in yellow cap 
and nankeen small-clothes, with a cast in his 
eye and a stutter, who took snuff perpetually, 
and persisted in thrusting that titillating stimu- 
lant upon his customers, who at bricf and un- 
certain intervals rushed wildly into the back- 
room to chastise a noisy monkey, and came 
out moist and iracund, but unsubdued, tried 


to sell us a large collection of stuffed hum- | 


ming-birds of all hues and varieties, but vari- 
ous considerations restrained us from purchas- 
ing. There were something more than a thou- 
sand, and the number was said to embrace 
nearly all the varieties of the humming-bird 
known in South America. Some were intense 
blue, lapis-lazuli, or ultramarine; others royal 
purple; still others with a changing glow upon 
their breasts like fire. 

The cathedral is the largest and finest eccle- 
siastical structure upon the continent, with the 
possible exception of the Candelaria at Rio. 
Near it is the archiepiscopal palace and semin- 
ary, and the college of the Jesuits, which is 
now surrendered to secular employments. The 
stones of some of these structures were hewn in 
Europe and brought hither, and the architect- 
ure uniformly exhibits traces of a master hand. 
High Mass was being celebrated as we entered, 
and one could not but feel, amidst the rolling 
flood of organ music, the chant of the choir 
which filled the holy abyss of the interior, a 
something of the solemnity and religious awe 
which subdues the soul in the mighty spaces of 
St. Peter’s, or beside the sepulchre of Borro- 


| 
' 





meo at Milan. It was the day of St. Some- 
thing, and the services were more than usually 
impressive. The archbishop officiated, and the 
elect of Bahia were there, spiritually prostrated 
by the solemnity of the ceremonials. Their 
Sabbath aspect, although sumptuous, was se- 
date and serious. The women wore many 


| jewels and scarfs of lustre and laces of price; 


dark brows were girdled with flashing brill- 
iants, and pearls glimmered spon necks and 
breasts as dusky as Cleopatra's. The men 
were usually swarthy, saturnine, reserved of 
aspect, and, with the exception of their hats, 
which were a great deal too high, were attired 
very much as a similar congregation in New 
York or Paris might be in midsummer, 

By the common consent of travelers and res- 
idents the Victoria Hill is admitted to be the 
fairest of the suburbs of the city. Its gardens 
and shaded spaces are of surpassing loveliness, 
its residences the finest in the city, and the view 
from its slopes the most extensive and magnifi- 
cent to be obtained in the vicinity. We ascend- 
ed it from the Rio Vermel..o, and drove far 
through its winding and shaded roads, and not- 
withstending the heat and the disenchanting 
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yells of our driver, were captivated by its trop- 
ical beauty. Below us lay the city, beyond the 
cobalt zone of the ocean, lit bere and there with 
a gleaming sail; on either hand alleys of palm 
and aloe stretched away and lost themselves in 


the tangled bloom of gardens where fountains | 


proceeding. In these older thoroughfires ther. 
| are no sidewalks, the carriage-way extending to 
the walls of the houses, so that pedestrians tak, 
| refuge from passing vehicles in areas or door. 
ways. The newer streets are broad and spa- 
cious, and some of the warehouses which front 


tinkled, the notes of the mandolin or the guitar | them are of immense size and of costly construc. 


sometimes mingling with their musical plash ; 


shaded balconies shone now and then through | 


the leaves, where hammocks were swang, and 
pretty maidens in enchanting morning deshabille 


reclined, waving feather fans, toying with par- | 
rots, or languidly perusing the ceiling, apparent- | 


ly unmindful of our admiring attention. We | 


tion. The Sabbath here appears to impose no 
restraints upon commerce or amusement. The 
shops are open; the black carriers move to and 
| fro with their loads ; the fruit vendors are clys- 
tered upon the praya, surrounded by crates, 
baskets of fruit, and noisy purchasers, Here 
and there an impetuous negro, exhilarated by 


drove by the English and American cemeteries— | caxache, is dancing tempestuous rigadoons to 


sad little cities of the dead, planted amidst these 
sunlit and palm-embowered spaces, and saw 


the strumming of a tambour or gourd; others 
lie sprawled upon the puvement fast asleep, the 


familiar names inscribed upon the head-stones, | sun glaring fiercely upon their faces ; still oth- 


One could not have a fairer place in which to | 
sleep the last sleep. 

On our return to the ship we had an oppor- | 
tunity of observing the lower town. Some of | 
its streets are ancient, and have a Moorish look. 
They are very narrow, and are overhung by 
numerous projecting balconies, over the rails of 
which mats and garments, the latter in some 
cases not very clean, hang fluttering in the 


ers, with anxious countenances, are chaffering 
}and cheapening fruit and fowls. Nearly all 
appear to be eating something—a banana, a bit 
of sugar-cane, an orange, or the mandioc flour. 
In Brazil the mandioc is the staff of life, as wheat- 
en flour is with us. Prepared with jerked beef 
and black beans it constitutes a viand called 
cana seca, which is to the South American what 
porridge is to the Scotchman, potatoes to the 


morning wind. Some are more graciously em- | Irishman, or roast beef and beer to John Bull. 


bellished ; dark faces hover above them, and | 


But in its more refined manifestations it ap- 


look down upon the street below. One glis-| pears at all Brazilian tables and under all culi- 


; ; 
tening and buxom young wench, with snowy 


teeth and dark laughing eyes, pelts the by- 
passer with little pellets of paper and bonbons, 
and seems to regard it as a most exhilarating 


nary disguises. 

We get off at length through the fleets of 
canoes and fruit-boats which crowd the harbor, 
and just at sunset weigh anchor for Rio. 
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HUNTING BOB WHITE, 


BOB WHITE. 


HE bird known in Pennsylvania and the 
Southern States by the name of “* Par- | 
tridge,” and in New York and most of the New 
England States by the name of ‘‘ Quail,” is one | 


and the same bird. 
sion is easily explained. 
Southern States, especially those of French ori- 
gin, found the bird most like the partridge, 
which it really is, and with which they were 
familiar; while the settlers further north named 
it the quail, from its fancied resemblance ‘o the 
little migratory creatu:» which annually makes 
a temporary sojourn in the southern parts of 
England. 

There is in North America no such bird as 
the quail. This assertion is maintained by the 


| 


best ornithologists. Their authority, and our 
authority, lies in distinctions made by the great 
Creator of all things, who ordained habits and 
anatomical differences from the beginning; who 


| made the lion and the hare to differ; who made 


The cause of this confu- | 
The settlers in the | 





the quail a wanderer in all the earth, and our 
pretty misnamed bird to be the associate of 
man. 

The true quail is the most restless and un- 
easy, as well as the smallest, of his family, being 
no larger than a Jark, and weighing not more 
than three or four ounces. At certain seasons 
of the year it inhabits the middle and southern 
districts of England and most of the countries 
of Europe; but it migrates in the fall of the 
year to more southern climes. Their numbers 
when thns moving are incalculable. The isl- 
ands and shores of the Mediterranean annually 
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fear. Our own bird is slender, graceful, ang 
| most gallant in bearing. The true quail has 
its tail-feathers entirely hidden by the long 
| quills of the wings; the tail of our native bird 
| is handsomely displayed, and by measuremen; 
is nearly one-third of the bird’s entire length, 
| Our bird is nearly twice as large as the Euro. 
| pean quail, and smaller than the European par- 
|tridge. It is indeed the connecting-link he. 
| tween the two extremes, and is peculiar to oy, 
| continent ; and is as essentially American as 
the wild turkey and wilder buffalo. No or 
| who respects the marked distinctions made }, 
nature and pointed out by naturalists would 
ever, but for long custom, think of calling ow 
| American bird a quail. But a misnomer go 
pardonably introduced, and se long maintained, 
is difficult to correct. 
| Having satisfied ourselves that our bird js 
not a quail, and has no distinctive resemblance 
to any bird of the partridge family to which it 
| belongs, it is proper and necessary that it should 
swarm with them. It has been ascertained that | have a name. To call it, as some have sug- 
as many as a hundred thousand have been killed | gested, a ‘‘ quail-partridge” is adopting a cog- 
in a single day within a very limited space on | nomen not euphonious, and one continuing an 
the coast of Naples. Still later in autumn they | error, ‘To call it the “‘ American partridge” js 
cross the Black Sea to more southern coasts, | impossible; for California, Texas, Oregon, and 
and in time they seek still warmer latitudes. | New Mexico will not allow their representatives 
to be thus ruled out. We are therefore grati 
fied that an opinion expressed a quarter of a 
century ago is sustained by the best scientific au- 
thorities, that neither “‘ partridge” nor ‘ quail” 
can with propriety be applied to any American 


THE TRUE QUAIL. 


It was these birds which were providentially | 
sent by drifting winds to feed the children of 
Israel, and with such abundance as not only to | 
darken the sun in their flight, but for the space 
of a day's jovrney from the camp the ground | 


was covered by the exhausted birds, trampling 
and pressing on each other to the height of two 
cubits. ‘ And all that day, and all that night, 
and all the next day the Israelites gathered the 
quails.” (Numbers, xi. 31, 32.) 

Our favorite bird is no wanderer. He makes 
his permanent home near the farm-house, and 
contributes, by his song and his delicious flesh, 


species, and that the only way to escape embar- 
rassment and sustain the truth is to select a new 
name. * 

The task seems to be an easy one, for the 
bird has, for all time, introduced itself to the 
world as “‘ Bos Wuire,” and who should know 
its name better than itself? Nay, more; this 
is a pretty name, clustered with sweet assccia- 


to the intellectual and substaatial comfort of 
man. He not only builds under the hedge or 
in the stubble of the field in the spring, but 
when the cold threatens, instead of seeking a | 
more genial clime, he only clings more closely 
to his home, and in midwinter picks up the | we know, for we never saw a more interesting 
little food needed for his subsistence from the | bit of excitement than was displayed by a city- 
abundant stores of provident man. It is the | raised boy, made wise by the experiences of five 
instinctive sociability of this bird with civiliza- | years, who upon his first trip into the country 
tion that makes his appearance on the frontiers | had his attention suddenly arrested by the glori- 
along with the honey-bee so terrible to the In- ously exultant ery of ‘‘ Bob White!” The little 
dian; for he knows that when they appear the | fellow saw the bird, away down the road, scream- 
march of enlightenment, which to him is a con-| ing from the top of a fence rail, and compre- 
suming fire, is on his track. But where was | hended that the sounds, so human and so full 
this bird ere the white man set his foot on this | of sympathy, came from the bird’s throat. He 
continent? With the Indians of Virginia; for| blushed crimson-red with pleasurable surprise 
they had from immemorial time planted the rich as he exclaimed: “ He thinks I’m Bob White!” 
maize, which to-day the so-called quail prefers | — 
to wheat workin.’ over one. : deservedly stands at the head of American ornitholo- 

Our native bird differs from its European | pists, says: “In reality, however, no one of these 
namesake in size, language, and in many other | names, quail or partridge, can be applied to any Amer- 
fundamental peculiarities, The trve quail bears | ican species; though to call our grouse a partridge is 
the same impression aso form thatthe guinea | Petape 4 wore misnomer than fpply the same 
fowl does. He has a stooping gait, and seems | ever, to select uames for the American birds which 
to be constantly laboring under some sense of | have uot been used for other species.” 


tions—dearly loved indeed by all who have 
heard it. The precedence is set by the ‘* Whip- 
poor-Will” and ‘ Bob-o-Link"—why not have 
‘** Bob White ?? 

That the idea is in accordance with nature 





* Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian Institute, who 





BOB WHITE. 





Bob White—(that is, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. W.)—commence to 
puild their nest in the month of 
May, a little earlier or later ac- 
cording to the character of the 
season. If it is very cold they 
will put it offuntil June. They 
select a location in the open 
field that seems to have little 
regard for safety; dryness is 
evidently a first care. A few 
blades of grass or the roots of a 
cornstalk act as a shelter, and 
are generally sufficient to divert 
observation. The entrance to 
the nest is on one side; and 
considering how simple are the 
materials of which it is con- 
structed, it is a most comfort- 
able and serviceable house. 
The female lays from sixteen to 
twenty white eggs; in some in- 
stances more have been found. They are sharp 
at the small end, and so nicely arranged in the 
bottom of the nest that if even one is disturbed 
it never can be exactly replaced by human in- 
genuity. The male bird assists in the incuba- 
tion, which is perfected in three weeks; feeds 
the female while on her nest; and always re- 


mains in the vicinity cheering his mate by his 


” 


loving repetition of “Bob White! 

The bird is a determined setter during the 
hatching, and has been actually stepped upon 
before she would show any evidence of alarm. 
An instance has ocenrred when the female bird 
had her head cut off by a mower’s scythe. On 
one occasion some laborers came to a nest con- 
taining a dozen eggs, the parent bird crouching 
at a little distance close to the ground. The 
proprietor of the field, wishing to keep the nest 
from harm, placed the leafy branch of a tree 
over it for protection and shelter. Very soon 
the parent birds returned to the nest, and al- 


though the gentleman and members of his fam- | 


ily went frequently to look at the birds, they 
sat out their time. For three successive years 
a nest was made in the same locality. 

A most remarkable instance of Bob White’s 
insensibility to fear, while engaged in hatch- 


ing, is related by a friend of ours as the | 


result of his own experience. He informs us 
that when a boy, while residing on his father’s 
farm in Maryland, a nest was discovered in one 
corner of a small inclosure, which contained the 
kennels of a pointer and setter dog. It is es- 
pecially curious that the dogs took no notice of 
the birds. The intelligent creatures acted as 
if entirely unconscious of each other's presence. 
Under these seemingiy adverse circumstances 
the brood was hatched and carried safely into 
the protection of a neighboring wood. 

No living creature can exhibit greater tenac- 
ity of life than the young Bob Whites, Before 
they are fairly out of the shell they commence 
running about in search of food. They are, 
however, subject to innumerable vicissitudes, 
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A wet season is almost fatal to a young brood. 
They are continually sought after by prowling 
animals or birds of prey. It is asserted upon 
reliable authority that when they are about to 
leave the shell a circular opening is made by 
the mother through which they are issued into 
the world. It is said that a part of the shell 
that covers this opening is attached to the re- 
maining portion by a small fragment of the 
membrane lining of the shell, which allows it 
to work up and down like a lid; and that a de- 
serted partridge nest, if not disturbed, affords 
evidence of this ingenious contrivance of the 
mother to protect her young. 

The notes of the male bird are so modified 
in expression that he will at one time pour 
them out in a song of praise, and then again— 
most frequently indeed—in encouraging notes 
to his mate near by. The female bird, in ad- 
dition to ‘Bob White,” which she utters in a 
suppressed manner, has two more notes at her 
command, most soft and winning sounds, like 
*¢ chi-che,” which involuntarily well up from her 
throat when sitting upon her nest, and finally 


| become a constant expression of gentle reproof 
|and encouragement to her numerous charge. 


It is with the varied expressions of these two 
simple sounds that the mother bird will draw 
her brood under her wings; will huddle them 
together in a hiding-place there to remain, 
while she seeks food for herself; or will scatter 
them far and wide to avoid a hovering bird of 
prey, or the insidious approaches of the trained 


| dog—precursor of the gun—to be gathered to- 


gether again when danger has passed by one 
faintly breathed expression of ‘‘ Bob White!” 
With this ‘‘chi-che” the mother also teaches 
her young to move without disturbing a spear 
of grass; to creep along as stealthily as a 
shadow; to hide, if necessary, beneath a bit 
of stone or decayed wood ; mingle, and almost 
literally mix, with the neutral tints of the 
ground and vegetation; to be, indeed, nonen- 
tities in body and color until it is possible 
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OOVEY ALARMED. 


to secure the safety of her outstretched wings, 
where they will have their chilled bodies 
warmed by her maternal breast, and their per- 
turbed minds quieted by her whisperings of 
safety and love. When a covey is about to 
take flight, the birds make a low twittering 
sound, not unlike that of young chickens; and 


when a covey is dispersed, the birds come to- | 


gether again by frequently repeating a note 
expressive of tenderness and anxiety. In 
September the young are nearly grown, and at 
this time the notes of the male bird are most 
frequent, clear, and loud. It is no unusual 


thing for school-boys accustomed to the sound | 


to imitate the “call” so as to deceive the bird 
itself. 

Their food consists of buds, berries, and 
grain, seeds of the “ ragged grass,” buckwheat, 
and maize—the last-named being the favorite. 
They are not particularly fond of wheat. At 
night they seek the high ground, and in some 
open space arrange themselves in most curious 
order. By bringing their tail feathers together 
they form a compact circle with their heads on 
the outside, thus guarded from sudden intru- 
sion from every possible direction. On the 
top of this mass roosts a single bird; possibly 
he is the sentinel or ‘‘ grand look-out.” If 
disturbed in their nocturnal repose each takes 
a separate course, all to come together again 
by a concerted signal when they think danger 
no longer threatens. 

We have already suggested that, independ- 
ent of form, one of the great distinctions ve- 
tween the European quail and Bob White lies 
in the fact that the first-named is migratory, 
while our own favorite is a permanent resident 
of the place where he originates; and if he 
violates this characteristic of his nature it is 
from necessity. If Bob White changes quar- 
ters at all it is in search of food, and then he 
never goes a very great distance. 


Audubon noticed in one of his journeys 
prenre the Ohio that the banks were lined with 
the bird, and he suggests that they thus gath- 
ered pursuant to a somewhat extended migra- 
tion; but he saw them in such numbers from 
|the fact that they had reached the farthest 
| limit of their journey, for it is questioned if they 
can cross a wide river. The lands of many 
of the tributaries of the Chesapeake Bay have 
no doubt always been famous for the abund- 
ance of the bird, and it is not uncommon there, 
in the fall of the year, for the bird to move in 
large flocks, several coveys united, toward the 
sea-coast, but their movements are stopped 
| when they reach the wide water-courses or out- 
stretching bays; and this is no doubt true of 
their movements every where. The true- quail, 
however, often cross seas four hundred miles 
wide in their journeys south, or travel thou- 
sands of miles in their annual migrations. 

A gentleman from Kentucky informs us that 
on one occasion he was traveling in that State, 
and heard in the brush along the road-side a pe- 
culiar noise. On examination he discovered 
it was a large flock of Bob Whites traveling 
through the undergrowth, and running with 
great rapidity, keeping up at the same time a 
continuously piping noise, evidently of sympa- 
thy and encouragement. 

Great efforts have been made for nearly a 
century to introduce Bob White into England ; 
but the climate of the country is so damp that 
the experiment has not yet succeeded. In 
some parts of France, especially in Normandy, 
the bird is thoroughly at home, and thrives quite 
as well as in America. We find in the Royal 
Gazette, published in New York in the year 
1780, an advertisement offering very liberal sams 
for ‘* quail” intended to be sent to England; 
and while we write this, March, 1869, eighty- 
nine years later, we came across seventy-five 
birds from Georgia, most excellently provided 


| 
| 




















with traveling facilities, bound for an English 
nobleman’s park. 

The preferred food of the Bob Whites being 
grains and buds only, it can readily be imag- | 
ined that when the ground is covered with | 
snow they must suffer from want of+food as 
well as from cold. In the midst of a snow- 
storm they will sometimes seek shelter at the | 
fence corners, and there perish. Whole coveys | 
have been found dead after the snow has melt- | 
ed away. Yet so hardy is the bird that they | 
are often shot after weeks of semi-starvation, 
retaining their plump form, and in perfect 
health. True to their nature of being near 
the habitations of man, in their sufferings from 
inclement weather, they seek not only the farm- 
yard, but Lave been known to fill the streets of 
some of our Western towns. Some years ago 
Racine, Wisconsin, was thus besieged. The 
birds were so plentifu:i that the boys caught | 
them in their hands. They ran like chickens 
about the streets and yards, and getting bewil- 
dered, would dash themselves against the win- | 
dows. In the year 1856, in large districts of 
Pennsylvania and other parts of the country, 
the bird was quite exterminated by the cold. | 

But the real enemies of the Bob Whites are 
“pot-hunters,” ‘‘ trappers,” and people who re- | 
sort to all unfair means to destroy them. We 
have an authentic record where a party of 
two *‘ pot-hunters” discovered a drove of Bob 
Whites, and set a net for them, and succeed- 
ed in catching all, sixty in number, save one. | 
This poor bird seemed to appreciate how dread- 
ful would be its liberty if deprived of its com- 
panions, and after hovering around a while vol- 
untarily shared the captivity of its mates. De- 
struction of nests, the killing of the mother bird | 
in the spring, and, lastly, the atrocity of calling | 


| 








| 


together the young by ventriloquial sounds, and | 


then sacrificing them from mere wanton mis- 
chief. We revere the memory of a friend long 
since dead, who literally loved Bob White, and 
who, in the virtuous indignation of his noble spir- 
it, and inspired by rare intellectual gifts, wrote : 

**T knew an Ethiopian once—he lives yet in 
a hovel on the brush plains of Matowacs—who 
called a whole bevy together (by basely imita- 
ting ti: maternal notes). He first shot the pa- 
rent bird, and when the murderous villain had 
ranged the orphans in close company, while 
they were looking over each other's necks, 
and mingling their doubts and hopes and dis- 
tresses, in a little circle, he leveled his cursed 
musket at their unhappy breasts, and butcher- 
ed— ‘What! all my little ones? did you say 
all?’ He did, and lives yet! Oh, let me not 
meet that wretch six miles north of Patchogue, 
in a place where the scrub oaks cover with cav- 


ernous gloom a sudden precipice, at the bottom | 


of which lies a deep lake, unknown but to Kwake 
and the lost deer hunter! For my soul’s sake 
let me not encounter him in the great ravines 
of the Callicoon in Sullivau, where the evertast- 


ing darkness of the hemlock forest would sanc- | 


” 


tify virtuous murder ! 


BOB WHITE. 
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Many anecdotes are related of the sagacity 
of Bob White that justly place him in the eéti- 
mation of true sportsmen at the head of all 
‘*game” birds, for they show that the little 
creature possesses a rare combination of tal- 
ents with which to test the accomplishments of 
the true sportsman and the sagacity of his faith- 
ful companion, the dog. Three of the best shots 
we ever knew were foiled morning after morn- 
ing by the same bird. His head-quarters seem- 
ed to be in a small patch of shrubbery, surround- 
ed by open fields and pasture land. Once dis- 
covered it appeared as if from his exposed situ- 
ation he could not escape, yet nearly for a week 
he set three practiced shots and six well-trained 
dogs at defiance. 

Every morning the bird would be discovered 
at one end of his domain, and as regularly would 
be ‘‘ set at,” or ‘‘ pointed,” by the dogs. The 
hunters would then surround the indicated spot, 
but just as they thought their bird was safe he 
would suddenly disappear. Determined at last 
to ‘*head him off,” the * location” was regular- 
ly invested—two of the hunters posted them- 
selves on the outside of the shrubbery, while 
the third, with a couple of dogs, was detailed to 
‘* drive” through the brush from one end to the 
other, Steadily the indefatigable sportsman and 
his two canine companions pursued the devoted 
bird through the mazes of his strong-hold; the 
extremity was finally reached—Bob White must 
now take to his wings, but no such thing; in- 
stead he suddenly turned, and on the outside 
of the shrubbery commenced running for dear 
life to his old quarters—but, alas! this attempt 


’ 


was at last anticipated ; and, as he discovered 
that his retreat was cut off, with a scream of 
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despair that was painful to hear, and a whirr 
that indicated hope was gone, he rose in the 
air; for an instant he hesitated, and then, with 
a swiftness almost of a ray of light, he made « 
straight line for the open field. The sharp, 
ringing report of a fowling-piece, a breath of 
smoke, and Bob White’s little body, dead and 
cold, lay upon the ground. A fox, with all its 
cunning, never made a more desperate struggle 
for life. 

In pursuing Bob White with dog and gun an 
almost inexplicable phenomenon frequently oc- 


curs, which has given rise to much good writing | 
and an unnecessary amount of personal feeling | 


—we allude to the fact that it is not uncommon 
to flush a bevy of birds, to have them rise, then 
settle in the stubble a few yards beyond, and 
be entirely lost for the time being to the best- 
trained and most sagacious dogs. ‘Can Bob 
White retain hjs scent?” is asked, with vehe- 
ment earnestness, and answered with a thousand 
“ves” and ‘‘no” replies. 
most casual observer of the habits of this bird 


It is patent to the 


that a bevy may be flushed in the morning, and | 


their whereabouts lost to the dogs, when in the 


evening, or a few hours later, the same birds | 


will be easily found. So thoroughly can the 
bird, under certain circumstances, disguise his 
whereabouts that you may send in the dogs 
where you know they are concealed, you may 


thrash the cover with the help of men ‘‘chop- | 


ping wood hard by,” you may get on the: heap 
of brush where birds are hidden away, and you 


may stamp and rudely crush it under four feet, | 
and the birds won't stir; nor will the dogs | 


standing listlessly about show that there are 
any birds under their nose. Our opinion is, 
that the bird can at times retain its scent. We 
are justified in this belief by many natural au- 
thorities, precedent in the case; but still it is 
only an opinion, to differ with which simply il- 
lustrates that evidence that satisfies one mind 
is not conviction to another. 

Two gentlemen, hunting some years ago in 
Rappahannock County, Virginia, came across 


a bevy of quails, and were successful in kill- 
ing twenty in all, the remainder, pc rhaps five 
in number, escaped. Upon examination the 
entire number killed were discovered to ty 
male birds, The explanation from an old 
sportsman was that they were “ bachelor birds,’ 
or birds that, failing to obtain a mate, were 
clubbed together to sympathize in their lone- 
ly situation. This fact, curious, yet natural 
| enough, indicates the sociability of the bird, 
and its resources for sympathy of its kind, even 
under the most forlorn circumstances—the es- 
tablishment, indeed, of the best features of club 
life—a very sensible idea, and worthy of a gen- 
tlemanly bird like Bob White. 

With innumerable instances of the taming of 
| individual birds, it is extraordinary that Bob 
| White is not as familiar to the farra-yard as are 
poultry, He certainly, more than any wild 
creature, displays his dependence on man for 
| food and-association, which is not in any degree 
true of the pheasant, the duck, or turkey; yet, 
while ve have these several birds the common- 
est feature of the farm-yard, Bob White keeps 
| at a respectful distance. That the bird can be 
thoroughly domesticated there can not be a 
doubt; and certainly it would be a charming 
sight to see these little creatures at our country 
homes, running around with their broods, min- 
gling their cheery voices with the ruder notes 
of the ducks, hens, and turkeys, and in the mean 
time performing all the duties of their more gi- 
gantic relatives. 

A bird partially domesticated made a nest, 
and, in its instinctive desire to incubate, was 
induced to set on some bantam chickens’ eggs. 
In due time she brought forth the young, and 
nursed them with the greatest care. She at- 
tempted to control her charge by all the arts 
she used in her wild state, and seemed particu- 
larly anxious when her young were insensible to 
her oft-repeated notes of alarm. When the 
chicks were larger than herself she continued 
her maternal solicitude, and attempted to hover 
them under her little wings. The chickens 








—¢ so far influenced by the novel training of 
their foster-mother that they affected to be 
mach alarmed by the sight of strangers, would 
squat in the grass, and make most absurd at- 
tempts to hide away. 

A California miner had a member of the fam- 
Jy, a voluntary associate of his *‘ garden patch,” 
and it beeame so tame that it would crow with 
delight when the miner came out in the morn- 
ing to feed his poultry. in different localities 
ff the West they have been partially domes- 
ticated, and it seems to be a want of persistent 
care that the experiments made were not suc- 
cesses, The eggs have frequently been hatched 
out by a hen, and reared as her own; but the 
young were more vagrant and restless than legit- 
imate chicks, and, not being looked after by hu- 
man intelligence, soon strayed away and were 
destroyed. Some cases occur when the bird 
has acquired the familiarity of common barn- 
yerd fowls, and has remained all winter, but 
has wandered off in the spring. Two young 
were brought up by a commor hen, and when 
she abandoned them they selected for their as- 
sociates the cows, which they regularly followed 
to the fields, and returned with them in the 
evenings. These eccentricities remained dur- 
ing the winter, and lodged in the stable, but were 
allowed, as usual, to stray away in the spring. 

A gentleman of Louisville, Kentucky, at the 
time connected with Adams Express Company, 
kept a pair of quails in captivity for a year, and 
then took them twelve miles into the country 
and set them at liberty. In the intensest part 
of the second winter of their freedom he was 
one day surprised to hear a rapping at his win- 
dow, and upon examination found two Bob 
Whites seeking admittance, and after a critical 
examination he satisfied himself that they were 
his old favorites. Meeting with a kind recep- 
tion, these birds instantly made themselves, in- 
doors and out-of-doors, at home. It is evident 
that while these birds could do well in the 
woods they remained there; but when about 
to be starved by reason of the severe weather, 
they remembered the kind hand from which 
they had received attention, and returned to 
have that kindness repeated. 

A prominent resident of Charleston, South 
Carolina, was presented with sixteen eggs, 
which on the 25th of May were placed under a 
bantam hen, ‘Twenty-six days afterward the 
eggs were hatched out, and the young. were fed 
on the same food given to the other poultry. ‘To 
keep them from flying away, their owner took 
off the first joint from a wing of each, which 
mutilation did not seem to give them much 
pain or retard their growth. A year afterward 
two of the birds remained and commenced 
making a nest; but in the midst of their do- 
mestic arrangements they disappeared. It is 
a noticeable fact that, though raised with the 
tame poultry, they never learned any notes of 
their foster-mother, but at all proper occasions 
would mount some high place and with amus- 
ing energy vociferate “‘ Bob White.” 


BOB WHITE. 
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Sportsmen are very fond of telling stories il- 
lustrative of the ‘‘stanchness” of their dogs, 
and they sometimes test this quality with a de- 
gree of severity that in our opinion is inexcusa- 
| ble. We recollect on one occasion, after a fine 
| morning's sport, having been with a small party 
invited to lunch under the widely- extended 
branches of a magnificent magnolia. ‘The air 
was made fragrant by the ripened seeds that 
were scattered like red carnelian gems at our 
feet, and our appetites were sharpened by exer- 
cise in a clear fall day atmosphere. ‘The viands, 
by the hands of a faithful negro (now, by the 
whirligig of time, a State legislator), were spread 
upon a white napkin, a bottle of excellent claret 
was opened, and a more delicate and seasonable 
repast could not be imagined ; but I was doomed 
to have my happiness somewhat marred by an 

unexpected incident. 
Ion and Ione, two magnificent pointer dogs, 
| literally companions of our sport, for they were 
just as sensible, well-behaved, and more earn- 
est, I believe, than any of us bipeds, had lain 
down at a respectful distance, and were watch- 
ing the surroundings with eyes that displayed 
human intelligence. Ione was a delicately or- 
ganized and an impulsive creature; we have 
seen her, as we started out on a morning's hunt, 
absolutely tremble all over with excitement, she 
was so nervous and full of happiness. On this 
occasion, just as our host commenced carving a 
well-cooked capon, Ione sprang up, and in an- 
other instant, to the astonishment of all present, 
| came to ‘* a point,” and so near to us that we 
|could, without leaving our seats, touch her 
| straightened out tail with a ramrod, There 
she stood, as immovably fixed as if she were 
| transformed into bronze. For a moment this 
was interesting to me, for I supposed some one 
would relieve her by securing the bird; but 
| Ione’s master was cruel enough to test her 
qualities to the uttermost, for he refused to let 
| her be disturbed, and went on with our suburb- 
| an meal, occasionally throwing chicken -bones 
| and dainty bits of meat directly under the poor 
creature’s nose; bui Ione saw nothing, smelled 
| nothing, knew nothing but that unhappy Bob 
| White a few feet away, indulging in the idea it 
was beyond the reach of harm, buried from sight 
in the undergrowth. Impatient and out of 
| humor, at last we flushed the bird, raised our 
gun, and then, in all charity, let it go. Ione 
saw what we had done, gave us a look out of 
her large, gazelle eyes full of commiseration 
mingled with contempt, and went back to our 
group of hunters, spurned the delicacies which 
were now on all sides offered her, and affected 
| to go to sleep. She said to me, as plainly as 
possible; “‘ Business is business. We came out 
here to hunt. God made the bird to hide in 
the coppice, and dogs to point it out, and you 
to secure it for food. The anirhal part of the 
creation performed their parts ; man alone fail- 
ed.” Ione was disgusted, and wag not friendly 

| with me all that day. 
| Many marvelous stories are told by all enthu- 
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siastic sportsmen. Some wag gave the details 
of the adventure of a ‘‘reverend gentleman,” 
who, riding home from church one Christmas- 
day, in a secluded spot, had his attention at- 
tracted by a pointer which by himself was stand- 
ing over a covey of partridges. He looked, 
advanced, and pondered on the wonderful and 
inscrutable instincts of the brute creation; 
blessed himself, and passed on. The cares of 
his profession soon drove all recollection of the 
circumstance from his mind, when, exactly on 
that day twelvemonth, passing the same way, 
his second astonishment was far greater than 
the first, for he saw on the self-same spot the 
dog pointing at the birds, in precisely the same | 
attitude in which he had left the parties a year | 
before—with this difference, however, that they 
were then living and breathing, one party treach- 
erously “circumventing” the other; whereas 
they were now skeletons, and fit only to illus- 
trate a lecture on anatomy—a wonderful evi- 
dence of the power which the bird and the dog 
in their peculiar ways exercise over each other. 
Bob White, considering its numbers, size, 
good conduct before the dog, and its delicious- 
ness as food, is properly considered the most 
valuable and most interesting of all game birds; | 
and this opinion is confirmed by the best En- 
glish sportsmen who have visited this country. 
The intelligence of the bird we have illustrated 
in the details, when one for days coped with the 
superior ingenuity of man and the wonderful 


sagacity of the most intelligent of dogs; and it | i 


is a common saying, that if you successfully | 
break your dog after Bob White, he may then | 
be trusted upon any thing. A native of the | 
locality where he originates, if he disappears 
he is annihilated ; how much real loss this is to 
every such unhappy community can scarcely be 
realized. To preserve the bird various means 
have been tried, but so far they have had little 
effect. In Minnesota, where they were plenti- 
ful a few years ago, they were so completely 
destroyed that the Legislature passed the most 
stringent laws against their being killed; and 
they are now beginning to show themselves 
again. In Massachusetts the same stringent 
laws are contemplated. In New York and 
other States intelligent people are doing all 
they can to restore the bird to our woods as a 
beauty added to their charms, and when proper- 
ly treated a luxury to our table. 

Hunting the bird at the proper season of the 
year with the dog and gun, however enthusias- 
tically pursued, does not annihilate it; on the 
contrary, it scatters the survivors of the sport 
over a larger space of country, and thus tends 
to their more general distribution. 

Not being sanguine that the bird can be pre- 
served from destruction by statute-law, the ques- 
tion is, can it be so tamed as to form a familiar 
feature of the farm-yard, and be received among 
the fowls that afford so much excellent and nu- 
tritions foodgfor the million? Bob White is the 
companion of man in his natural constitution ; | 
then why should not the shyness of his nature | 





be overcome so that he can be a domestic and 
a servitor? The jungle-fowl of India—g bird 
that is one of the wildest of all feathered creat. 
ures—has furnished us with our barn-yard eck : 
then, we would urge, why can not Bob White 
the sociable and always half-humanized little 
creature that lives with us all the time, be thor 
oughly tamed? In the favorable solution of 
this experiment lies the only certain preserva. 
tion of the bird. States may pass preventive 
laws—they may do something ; but bounties fo 


| birds raised by domestic farm-yard culture wou) 


secure the object desired beyond the 
of failure. 

Our illustrative anecdotes sustain this Opinion, 
that if the partial experiments that promised s 
well had been persisted in, the great desidera. 
tum of Bob White as a domestic fowl would 
have been accomplished. In two or three o 
five generations the ‘‘ wildness” would be eul- 
tivated out of their nature; probably the fifti- 
eth generation, under the patient training of 
the emotionless people of India, was passed be 
fore the pheasant of their jungles became a 
barn- yard fowl. Bob White thoroughly do- 
mesticated would be the pride and pet of our 
homes; his pretty call would always be musical 
and heart-touching ; and the mother bird, with 
her troop of sixteen or twenty fledgelings, would 
of all animal pictures of maternal love be th: 
most interesting. 


possibility 


IN QUIET DAYS. 
Tur dying year grows strangely mild: 
Now in the hazy autumn weather 
My heart is like a happy child, 
And life and I, friends reconciled, 
Go over the hills together. 


My peaceful days run sweet and still 
As waters slipping over sand, 

Seeking the shadows of free will 

To gather tenderer lights than fill 
Day's over-lavish hand. 


The summer wood with music rings, 
The singer's is a troubled breast; 

T am no more the bird that sings, 

But that which broods with folded wings 
Upon its quiet nest. 


Oh, fairest month of all the year! 

Oh, sweetest days in life! they melt: 
Within, without, is autumn cheer, 
September there, September here, 

So tranquil and so sweet. 


Oft have I watched all night with grief, 
All night with joy, and which is best? 
Ah, both were sharp, and both were brief, 
My heart was like a wind-blown leaf, 
I give them both for rest. 


Fair Quiet, close to Joy allied, 
But loving shadier walks to keep, 
By day ise ever at my side; 
And all night long with me abide 
Peace and her sister Sleep. 
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s " | to facts, and do one’s best to believe a lie? 
CHAPTER VI. ji think not. I think all righteous love par- 

OSEPHINE SCANLAN walked home from | takes in this of the love of God—that it can 
J the Rectory that afternoon feeling like a| ‘hate the sin and love the sinner:” that with- 
woman in a dream, out deceiving itself for a moment as to the weak 

At first she was so stunned by the tidings | points of the object beloved, it can love on in 
she had received that she did not realize her | spite of them; up toa certain limit, often a very 
position. How strange !—how very strange! | large limit, of endurance: and that when love 
—to be the heiress of a man who in the course | fails, this endurance still remains. Besides, 
of nature could not possibly live many years, | mercifully, love gets into a habit of loving, not 
and might pass away any day—leaving behind | easily broken through. And Josephine had 
him, for her and hers, at the least a very hand-| been married thirteen years. 
some competence, probably considerable weaith | In all those thirteen years she had never car- 
—weulth enough to make her mind entirely at | ried a lighter heart than that which seemed to 
ease concerning the future of her children. Her | leap in her bosom as gradually she recognized 
bright, bold César, her sensitive Adrienne, and | the change that those few words of Mr, Old- 
all her other darlings, loved, each as they came, | ham’s had wrought in her thoughts, hopes, and 
with the infinitely divisible yet undivided love | plans, though all must necessarily be kept to 
of a mother—they would never have to suffer | herself, and not allowed to influence her out- 
as she had suffered. Thank God! side life. Still, this was not so hard as it might 

This was her prominent thought. It came | once have been: she had been gradually forced 
upon her gradually, deliciously ! on leaving the | into keeping many things to herself: it was use- 
garden-gate, where, quite overcome, she had | less, worse than useless, to speak of them to her 
stood ever so long under shelter of the great| husband. She always intuitively kept from him 
white-thorn tree: for years the sight and smell | perplexing and vexatious things; it would not be 
of the faint pinky blossoms of the fading flowers | much more difficult to keep from him this good 
reminded her of the emotions of that hour. | thing. Only forthe present too: he would one 
Slowly her confused mind settled into calm-| day enjoy it all. And even now she brought 
ness, and she took in the full extent of all that | back to him the welcome news of an addition 
had happened to her since morning, and the | to his salary ; large enough, she fondly believed, 
total change that had come to her lot. to make him fully satisfied and content. 

Not externally. It was obvious that Mr. She was quite content. Before she had 
Oldham meant to make no public acknowledg- | walked half a mile the morning’s events had 
ment of his intentions with regard to her. | grown to her an unmixed good, in which she 
Also, he was leaving his property to herse//’; | rejoiced without a single drawback. She had 
he had said distinctly ‘“‘my heiress:” never | no hesitation whatever in accepting the unex- 
naming her husband. These two facts startled | pected heirship. Mr. Oldham had no near kin- 
her, The rector, with all his reticent pc'ite- | dred who could look for any thing from him ; 
ness, was then an acuter man than she sup-| and, even if he had, could he not do as he liked 
posed, and had seen further than she thought | with his own? He was an old bachelor: no 
he had into the secrets of her married life, and | one had any claims upon him: he was free to 
the inner mysteries of her household. He had | leave his property as he chose. Nor in her ma- 
his own reasons—and her unwarped judgment | ternal vanity did Mrs, Scanlan much wonder 
told her they were quite feasible and good ones | at his choice. She herself was of course mere- 
—for exacting from her this promise, and re-|ly nominal, She might be quite elderly before 
quiring that the daily existence of the little | the fortune came to her, but it would assuredly 
family at Wren’s Nest should go on as hereto- | come to her children; and who that looked at 
fore, and that Edward Scanlan should be told | her César, her Louis, would not be glad to leave 
nothing whatever of the change that was likely | a fortune to such boys? In her heart the mo- 
to take place in his fortunes. It was best so. ther considered Mr, Oldham a wise man as wel 
Edward Scanlan’s wife knew that quite as well | as a generous. 
as Mr. Oldham did. | After taking a slight circuit by the river-side, 

Some may hold that she erred here in seeing | just to compose her mind, she walked through 
with such clear vision her husband’s faults, | Ditchley town; walked with an erect bearing, 
Can it be that in any relation of life, conjugal | afraid of meeting nobody. For was not the 
or otherwise, it is one’s duty to shut one’s eyes | check in her pocket, and her future safe and 
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“ MAMMA, YOU BRING GOOD News!” 


sure ? 
lately would ever’ happen to her again. Had 
not the check been made out to her husband, 
and requiring his indorsement, she would have 
paid great part of it away on the spot—this 
“painfully honest” woman—as Mr. Scanlan 
sometimes called her. In the mean time, 
she went into every shop as she passed, and 
collected all her bills, saying she should go 
round and pay them early next morning. 

Then she walked gayly across the common 
with her heart full of gratitude to both God and 
man. She felt kindly toward every creature 
living. A beggar whom she chanced to meet 
she relieved with silver instead of copper this 
time. And every neighbor she met, instead of 
slipping away from, she stopped to speak to; 
gave and accepted several invitations; and 
taiked and smiled so brightly that more than 
one person told her how very well she was look- 
ing. At which she did not wonder much; she 
felt as if henceforward she should always be 
well; as if her dark days were gone by for- 
ever. We all have such seasons, and wonder 
at them when the dark days return again, as 


No such humiliation as had happened 








return they must; but they are very blessed at 
the time, and they leave a dim odor of happi- 
ness behind them which refreshes us more than 
we know. 

When Mrs. Scanlan came to the door of her 
house—that small house in which she had lived 
so long, and might have to live—how much 
longer ?—the first that ran out to meet her 
was her little daughter. 

* Mamma, you bring good news!” cried the 
child, who was a wise child, and could already 
read, plain as a book, every expression of her 
mother’s face. 

And then the mother recognized, for a mo- 
ment like the touch of a thorn on her hand, the 
burden which had been laid upon her, or rath- 
er which she had deliberately laid upon her- 
self, in accepting Mr. Oldham’s secret and its 
conditions. She did bring good news; yet, for 
the first time, she could not tell them, could not 
ask her family to rejoice with her, except to a 
very limitedextent. For the first time she was 
obliged to prevaricate ; to drop her conscious 
eyes before those of her own child—-so clear, so 
| earnest in their sympathy. 








“ss siiepdinanipmnnsnanntn penesintticannciecmaigiitalcintied 

“Yes, my darling, I do bring good news. 
Mr. Oldham has been exceedingly kind. He 
has done what I wanted. We shall be quite 
rich now.” 

For of course Adrienne knew of all the trou- 
bles—so did Bridget—so did the whole family. 
They were troubles of a kind not easily dis- 
guised : and, besides, Mr. Scanlan was so in- 
cautious and careless in his talk before both 
servant and children, that to keep things con- 
cealed from either wis nearly impossible. Mrs. 
Scanlan had tried to do it as much as she could, 
especially when César and Adrienne, growing 
up a big boy and girl, began to enter into their 
mother’s cares with a precocious anxiety pain- 
ful to witness ; but at last she gave up the at- 
tempt in despair, and let matters take their 
chance. Better they should know every thing 
than take garbled statements or false and fool- 
ish notions into their little heads. Were not 
the children’s souls in the mother’s hand ?—she 
believed so. 

‘Yes, Adrienne, my pet, you need not fret 
any more. Mr. Oldham has increased papa’s 
salary : we must all be grateful to him, and do 
as much as ever we can for him to the end of 
his days.” 


“Must we? Oh, of course we will! But, | 


mamma, if, as papa has just been telling me, 
the rector has paid him far too little, why need 
we be so exceedingly grateful? It is but fair.” 

Mrs, Scanlan made no reply. Again the 
thorn pressed, and another, a much sharper- 
pricking thorn, which wounded her sometimes. 
When the father could get no better company, 
he used to talk to the children, particularly to 


Adrienne, and often put into the little innocent | 


minds ideas and feelings which took the mother 
days and weeks to eradicate. She could not 
say plainly, ‘‘ Your father has been telling you 
what is not true,” or ‘* Papa takes quite a mis- 
taken idea of the matter, which: is in reality so 
and so:”’ all she could do was to trust to her 
own strong influence, and that of time, in silent- 
ly working things round. ‘That daringly self- 
reliant and yet pathetic motto of Philip II., 
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poverty, came with such a tide of thankfulness 
that Josephine felt she could bear any other 
trouble now. Ay, even the difficult task of 
meeting her husband and telling him only half 
that was in her mind: of having afterward, for 
/an indefinite time, to go on walking and talk- 
ing, eating and sleeping beside him, carrying 
on their ordinary daily life, conscious every in- 
stant of the secret so momentous which she 
dared not in the smallest degree betray. 

Yet she was on the point of betraying it with- 
in the first half hour. 

Edward Scanlan had seized upon the check 
with the eagerness of a boy. One of the ex- 
cuses his wife often made for him was, that in 
many things he was so very boy-like still, and 
could not be judged by the laws which regulate 
duty to a man, now considerably past thirty, a 
husband, and the father of a family; for he 
seemed as if he had never been born to carry 
the weight of these “encumbrances.” Delight- 

| edly he looked at the sum, which represented to 
his sanguine mind an income of unlimited ca- 
pacity. He began reckoning up all he wanted, 
for himself and the household ; and had spent 
half the money already in imagination, while his 
wife was telling him how she had obtained it. 

On this head, however, he was not inquisi- 
itive. It was obtained, and that was enough. 

He never noticed the blanks in her story—her 
many hesitations, her sad shamefacedness, and 
her occasional caresses, as if she wished to atone 
for some unconscious wrong done toward him 
| which her tender conscience could not help 
| grieving for, even though he himself might 
| neither feel it nor know it. 

But when she told him of all she had done 
in Ditchley as she passed, and of the large sum 
| she was to pay away the following morning, Mr. 
| Scanlan was exceedingly displeased. 

** What a ridiculous hurry you are in! As 
| if those impertinent fellows could not wait a 
little, after having bothered us so much. I've 
la great mind not to pay them for ever so long, 
| only that would look so odd in a clergyman,” 

‘Or in any man,” said the wife, quietly. 


} 


“Time and I against any two,” often rung “Here is the list of what we owe; we m.st 


in the head of this poor, brave, lonely woman 
—forced into unnatural unwomanliness—until 
sometimes she almost hated herself, and thought, 
could she meet herself like any other person, 


Josephine Scanlan would have been the last 


person she would have cared to know! 
“* Adrienne, we will not discuss the question 
of fairness just now. Enough that Mr. Oldham 


is a very good man, whom both papa and I ex- 


ceedingly respect and like.” 


| think twice, you see, before we lay out the re- 
| mainder.” 
“ What, are you going to pay away all that 
| money at once? Why, you might as well have 
brought me home nothing at all! We shall be 
|none the better for Oldham’s ‘ generosity,’ as 
you call it. Generosity, indeed! When you 
| were at it, Josephine, and he allowed you carte 
| blanche, why in the world didn’t you ask him for 
| a little more ?” 


“TI don’t think papa likes him ; for he is al-| Josephine rose in warm indignation. “ Ask 


ways laughing at him and his oddities.” 


him for more, when he has already given us so 


“We often laugh at people for whom we feel | much? When he is going to give us—” 


most kindly,” said Mrs. Scanlan, formally, qs if | 


Every thing, she was about to say, but stopped 


enunciating a moral axiom; and then, while | herself just in time. Not, however, before Ed- 
drawing the little thin arms round her neck, | ward’s sharp ears—I have already said, he was 
and noticing the prematurely eager and anxious | at once careless and cunning in money-matters 
face, the thought that her frail, delicate flower | —had caught the word. 

would never be broken by the sharp blasts of | ‘‘Given us what? More silk gowns, or books 
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for the children, or garden-stuff for the house ? When, a few days after, Mr. Oldham paid 
These are his principal sort of gifts—mere rub- | his customary visit to Wren’s Nest, she took ay 
bish! He never gives any thing to me: never opportunity.of expressing her gratitude for a) 
seems to consider the sacrifice I am making | his kindness, and slightly reverted to his Jgc; 


every day I stay on in stupid Ditchley. And | 
yet he must know my value, or he never would | 
have increased my salary as he has done to- | 
day. It is just a conscience twinge, or because 
he knows he could not get any body else to do 
my work for the money.” 

“You know he could, Edward. He told me | 
plainly that for half your salary he could get 
twenty curates to-morrow.” 

* But not a curate like me!” 

Mrs, Scanlan looked silently at her husband. 
Perhaps she was taking his measure; perhaps 
she had taken it long ago; and accepted the 
fact that, whatever he was, he was her husband 
—possessed of certain qualities which he could 
no more help than he could the color of his | 
hair; a rather lofty estimate of the individual | 
called Edward Scanlan was one of them. 

**Don’t you think, Edward, that instead of 
arguing about our blessings in this way, we had | 
better accept them, and be thankful for them ? 
I am, I know.” 

But no, the mean soul is never thankful. 
Into its capacious maw endless benefits from 
heaven and from man—that is, from heaven 
through man—may be poured, and still the ery 
is continually, ‘‘Give, give!” and the moment 
the gifts stop the murmurs begin again. 

Before Edward Scanlan had ended his first 
five minutes of rejoicing over his unexpectedly 
large check, he began to feel annoyed that it 
was not larger. It was not until his wife, 
watching him with those clear, righteous eyes 
of hers, made him feel a little ashamed of him- 
self, that he vouchsafed to own she had ‘‘ done 
pretty well” in her mission of the morning. 

** A hard day’s work, too, it was, ray dear; a 
long walk and a good deal of talking. You are 
a very good wife to me, and I owe you much.” 

Josephine smiled. Yes, it had been a hard 
day’s work to her, and he did owe her much; 
rather more than he knew. It is astonishing 
how often people apologize for errors never com- 
mitted and wrongs never perceived, while the 
real errors, the most cruel wrongs, are not even 
guessed at by the parties concerned in the in- 
fliction of them. 

While Mrs. Scanlan busied herself in prepar- 
ing the tea or in holding baby Catherine while 
Bridget laid the cloth—Bridget, who, of course, 
had quickly learned every thing, and hovered 
about her mistress with eyes of rapturous con- 
gratulation and admiration—it did occur to her 
that there must be something a little wrong 
somewhere ; that there was an incongruousness, 
almost amounting to the ludicrous, in the rec- 
tor’s future heiress doing all these menial du- 
ties. But the idea amused more than perplexed 
her: and ere many hours had passed the whole 
thing seemed to grow so unreal, that next morn- 
ing when she woke up she almost imagined she 





had dreamt it all. { 


words over the garden gate: but he stopped 
her at once. 

** Never refer to that again. Perhaps I was 
a fool to tell you, but it’s done now. Only 
mind, let all be as if I never had told you.” ~ 

‘*T am sorry—if your reasons—" ~ 

‘* My rea8ons are, chat few men like to be re- 
minded of their own death; I don’t. I shall 
keep to my bargain, Mrs. Scanlan; but if you 
ever name it again, to me or to any other creat- 
ure, it is canceled. Remember, a will can be 
burnt as easily as made.” 

‘**Certainly,” replied Josephine, though with 
a sense of humiliation that was almost agony. 
Mingled with it came a sudden fear, the faint, 
cold fear of the shipwrecked sailor who has seen 
a speck on the horizon which looks like a sail, 
aud may turn out to be no sail at all, or else 
drifts away from him—and then? Neverthe- 
less, she had self-control enough to say calmly, 
“I quite understand you, Mr. Oldham, and | 
should wish you always to do exactly what you 
think right.” 

**T believe that, Madame, and I am accord- 
ingly doing it,” said the old man, with a return 
to his ordinary suave politeness, and calling one 
of the children in to the conference so that it 
could not possibly be continued, 

It never was either continued or revived. 
The rector’s silence on the subject was so com- 
plete that oftentimes during the long months 
and years which followed Josephine could 
scarcely force herself to believe there was any 
truth in what he had told her, or that it was 
not entirely the product of her own vivid imag- 
ination. 

But at first she accepted her good fortune 
with fullness of faith, and rejoiced in it unlimit- 
edly. It was such an innocent rejoicing too; 
it harmed nobody: took away from nobody's 
blessings. The fortune must come to some 
one; the good old man could not carry it away 
with him; he would enjoy it to the full as long 
as he lived, and by the time death touched him 
he would just drop off ‘ike the last leaf from the 
bough, perhaps not sorry to go, and gladdened 
in his final hour by the feeling that his death 
would benefit other lives, young and bright, 
ready to take up the ended hope, and carry it 
triumphantly on to future generations. 

That desire of founding a family, of living 
again in her posterity, was I think peculiarly 
strong in Josephine Scanlan. The passionate 
instinct of motherhood—perhaps the deepest 
instinct women have—(and God knows they 
need to have it, to help them along that thorny 
path which every mother has trod since mother 
Eve)—in her did not end with her own chil- 
dren. She sometimes sat and dreamed of her 
future race, the new generations that should be 
born of her, impressed with her soul and body 
—for she rather admired her bodily self, it was 
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so like her father—dreamed of them as poets 
dream of fame and conquerors of glory. She 
often looked at her César—who after the curi- 
ous law by which nature so often reproduces the 
father in the daughter, and again in the daugh- 
ter’s son, was an almost startling likeness of the 
old Vicomte de Bougainville—and thought, 
with a joy she could scarcely repress, of the old 
race revived, though the name was gone; of 
her boy inheriting fortune and position enough 
to maintain the dignity of that race before all 
the world. 

And then César was such a good boy, simple- 
minded, dutiful; chivalric and honorable in all 
his feelings; so exactly after the old type of 
the De Bougainvilles, who had once fought for 
their country as bravely as at last, for religion's 
sake, they fled from it; sustaining through all 
reverses the true nobility, which found its out- 
let in the old Vicomte’s favorite motto, ‘* No- 
blesse oblige.” Josephine watched the lad 
growing taller and handsomer, bolder and stron- 
ger, month by month and year by year, much 
as Sarah must have watched Isaac; seeing in 
him not only Isaac her son, but Isaac the child 
of promise, and the father of unborn millions. 

I think Mrs. Scanlan must have been very 
happy about this time. Her worldly load was 


completely taken off her shoulders for the time | 


being. She had enough and to spare. She 
could pay all her debts, and give her children 
many comforts that had long been lacking. 
She had not the sharp sense of angry pain 
which she used to experience, ever and anon, 
when, after waiting week after week till she 
could fairly afford Adrienne a new warm cloak, 
or César a pair of winter boots, their father 
would come in quite cheerily, »nd claim her 
admiration for a heap of musty volumes; valu- 
able and expensive theological works which he 
had just purchased ; not that he wanted to read 
them; he was no great reader at any time ; but 
“ they looked so well for a clergyman to have in 
his library.” And when she remonstrated, he 
would argue how much better food for the mind 
was than clothes for the body ; and how a good 
wife ought always to prefer her husband's tastes 
to her children’s. And it was so easy to talk, 
and Edward Scanlan’s arguments were so vol- 
uminous, that sometimes he half convinced his 
wife she was in the wrong; till, left alone, her 
honest conscience went back with a bound, like 
a half-strung bow, to the old conviction. She 
knew not how to say it, but somehow she felt 
it, and all the eloquence in the world could not 


convince her that black was white, or perhaps | 


only gray—very delicately and faintly gray. 
But now the sunshine of hope which had 
fallen across her path—or still more, her fu- 


ture path—seemed to warm Josephine’s nature | 


through and through, and make her more leni- 
ent toward every one, especially her husband. 
She felt drawn to him by a reviving tenderness, 
which he might have a little missed of late had 
he been a sensitive man; but he was not. His 
wrongs and unhappinesses were more of the 


material than spiritual kind—more for himself 
than for other people. He regretted extreme- 
ly his children’s shabby clothes, but it never 
struck him to be anxious because their minds 
were growing up more ill-clad than their bodies. 
For they had little or no education; and for 
society scarcely any beyond Bridget’s and their 
mother’s, though they might have had worse, 
at any rate. 

Mr. Scanlan was exceedingly troubled about 
the present, because the luxuries of life were 
so terribly wanting at Wren’s Nest: but he 
rarely perplexed himself about the future—his 
own or his family’s. Whatever pleased him at 
the time, he did, and was satisfied with doing: 
he never looked ahead, not for a single day. 
“Take no thought for the morrow,” was a fa- 
vorite text of his whenever his wife expressed 
any anxiety. What on earth could she find to 
be anxious about ?—she was not the bread-win- 
ner of the family. It was he who had to bear 
all these burdens, and very sincerely he pitied 
himself; so much so that at times his wife pitied 
him too, believing him, not untruly, to be one 
of those characters whose worst faults are elimi- 
nated by adversity. For the fact that 

“Satan now is wiser than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor,” 


was not then credited by Josephine Scanlan. 
She still felt that the man of Uz was supreme 
in his afflictions; and often she read the Book 
of Job with a strange sort of sympathy. True, 
she did not understand half his trials—‘‘ her 
children were with her in the house ;” her ** can- 
dle” was still ‘‘in its place”—that bright light 
of contentment which illumined all the povy- 
erty of Wren’s Nest. Health was there too: 
for the lightly-fed and hardly-worked enjoy 
oftentimes a wonderful immunity from sickness. 
But still it seemed to her that these blessings 
were not so very blessed, or lack of money neu- 
tralized them all, at least with regard to her 
husband. 

His complainings, she fondly hoped, would be 
quieted by prosperity: when they had a larger 
house, and she could get the children out of his 
way in some distant nursery ; when he had more 
servants to wait upon him, more luxuries to 
gratify him, and fewer opportunities of growing 
discontented by the daily contrast between his 
neighbors’ wealth and his own poverty. For, 
unfortunately, there were not many “ poor” peo- 
ple in Ditchley, society being composed of the 
county families, the well-off townsfolk, and the 
working-classes. And Mr. Scanlan was always 
| more prone to compare himself with those above 
him than those below him, wondering why Prov- 
idence had not more equally balanced things, 
and why those stupid squires and contented 
shop-keepers should have so much money to do 
| what they liked with, and he so little—he whose 
| likings were of such a refined and superior or- 
| der that it seemed a sin and shame they should 
| be denied gratification. 

For, as he reasoned, and his wife tried to rea- 


| 
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son too, his pleasures were all so harmless. He 
was no drunkard—-though he liked a glass of 
wine well enough; he seldom philandered with 
young ladies, except in the mildest clerical way ; 
was never long absent from home; and, as for 
his extraordinary talent for getting rid of mon- 





ey, he got rid of it certainly in no wicked way, 
but scattered it about more with the innocent 
recklessness of a child than the deliberate ex- 
travagance of aman. It was hard to stint him, 
still harder to blame him; much easier to blame 
*‘circumstances”"—which made all the differ- | 
ence between a harmless amusement and a se- 
rious error. When he was a rich man he would 
be quite different. 

At least so thought his wife, and tried to ex- 
cuse him, and make the best of him, and believe | 
in all his possible capacities for good ; also in | 
the actual good there was in him, which might 
have satisfied some people, who are content to 
accept as virtue the mere negation of vice, or 
to rule their affections by the safe law which I 
have heard enunciated by mediocre goodness | 


| would by-and-by be a rich heiress, able to g 


Righteous hypocrite as she fully believed she 
was, Mrs. Scanlan often felt herself to be a ter. 
rible hypocrite after all. Twenty times a day 
she longed to throw her arms round her hus- 
band’s neck, and whisper that she had a secret 
—though one which did not injure him, quite 
the contrary! Whenever he was vexed about 
little things, she thirsted to tell him that his 
poverty days would not last forever—that she 
ive 
him all he wanted, and rejoice in the giving, 
That keenest joy of wealth—to lavish it upon 
others—flashed out sometimes from the distant 
future, with a glow that lightened for her many 
a present gloom. : 

Still, things were hard now and then, and 
she had many a twinge of conscience as to how 
far she was doing right, and what her husband 
would think of her when he really knew all, as 
he necessarily must, some day. More than 
once she definitively resolved to go and speak 
to the rector—whether he liked it or not; un- 
burden herself of all her doubts, and implore 


concerning absolute badness: ‘‘ Why should I| him to free her from her promise, and take 
dislike the man when he has never harmed | away this load from her heart—a load heavier 
me?” But toa woman whose standard of right | than he, as a bachelor, could comprehend. 
was distinct from any personal benefit received Little he knew how fatal to happiness is any 
by her, or personal injury done to her; who concealment between married people, whose 
loved for love’s sake, and hated only where she chief strength and surest consolationelies in 
despised ; who had begun life with a high ideal, | being, for good and ill, absolutely and perfectly 
and a passionate necessity for its realization in | one. 

all her dear ones, especially the dearest and| With this intent Josephine had actually one 


closest of ali—her husband—to such a one, | day put on her bonnet, meaning to go to pay a 


what must this kind of married life have been? | visit to the Rectory, ostensibly to excuse herself 

Still, her heart grew tenderer over the father and the children from a tea-party there—a feast 
of her children. She saw him, and all he did | on the lawn—the year had again come round 
—or rather all he left undone—in the fairest | to the time of open-air delights—when her hus- 
light. When he grumbled she took it very pa- | band entered the room, and asked her where 
tiently, more patiently than usual, thinking with 


she was going. 
. | 

satisfaction of her comfortable secret—how all| Her answer was, of course, the truth, though 
these annoyances were only temporary ; how he | not, alas! the whole truth. 
would by-and-by become a rich man, able to in- ‘Excuse yourself from the Rectory feast? 
dulge himself as he chose. For in her heart | What a ridiculous thing! To decline Mr. Old- 
she liked to see her husband happy—liked to | ham’s invitation, because the children had an 
give him any lawful pleasures, and minister | engagement elsewhere — at a common farm- 
even to his whims and vagaries, ree mee? we —_ 
be done conscientiously, without her having the Still, Josephine reasoned, it was a prior en- 
pang of knowing that every selfish luxury of the | agement ; and the people at the farm had been 
father’s was taking the very bread out of the | very kind to the children, 
mouths of the children. Not that he did this} ‘But they are such unimportant people. 
intentionally; but he did do it; because the | Aemeging them does not matter; now annoy- 
even balance and necessity of things was a mat- ing Mr. Oldham does. I never noticed the 
ter Edward Scanlan could never be taught to | thing much till lately, when some neighbor or 
understand. other put it into my head; but Oldham does 

Still, he was very good, on the whole, for | seem to have taken an extraordinary fancy for 
some time after he received this addition to his | our children.” 
income. It allowed him more pleasures; it | ‘“*They are very good children,” said the 
lessened his wife’s cares, and made her less | mother, with a slight trembling of the voice. 
obliged to contradict him. She grew softer in **Oh yes, of course. And pretty, too—some 
her manner to him—and Edward Scanlan was | of them. Don’t be up in arms on their account, 
one who thought much about outside manner, | mamma, as if I were always crying them down. 
without troubling himself to investigate what I see their good points just as much as you do. 
feelings lay beneath. In their mutual relief of | And if the old fellow really has taken a liking 
mind the husband and wife drew nearer togeth- | to them, I'm sure I don’t object to your culti- 
er—dangerously so, for the preservetion of Mr, | vating him as much as ever you like.” 
Oldham’s secret. | ** Cultivating him !—” 
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‘J mean—with an eye to his leaving them 
something. He can’t live forever; and when 
he dies, some small sum—even a hundred or 
two—would be a great help to us.” 

Josephine stood dumb. Oh, if she had had 
the free, clear conscience of a year ago, how in- 
dignantly she would have repudiated such a 
motive! as she used to do all other similar mo- 


tives of self-interest or expediency, which her | 


husband occasionally suggested to her. 


Celt had also the true Celtic characteristic of 
never being blind to his own interests. 
Jess as he was, he knew quite well on which side 
his bread was buttered ; and under all his reck- 
less generosity lay a stratum of meanness: 


which indeed is generally found a necessary | 


adjunct to the aforesaid qualities. 


He noticed his wife’s silence: at which his | 


sensitive love of approbation—to cali it by a 
lighter name than vanity—immediately took 
offense. 

“You think that was a wrong thing of me to 


say? But you always do find fault with any 


new ideas of mine. You would like every thing | 


to originate with yourself!” 

Josephine answered only the first half of his 
sentence. ‘‘I think it wrong to ‘cultivate’ any 
body for the sake of what you can get out of 
him. And you know the proverb, ‘It’s ill 
waiting for dead men’s shoes.’ ” 

‘* But how can one help it when one has to 
go barefoot ?” 


“Which is not exactly our case, Edward. 
We have as much as we require; and we need 


not be beholden to any man—thank God !” 

“You are thankful for small mercies,” said 
Edward Scanlan, bitterly—very bitterly for a 
clergyman. ‘‘ But, putting aside the future, 
don’t you think Mr. Oldham might do some- 
thing for us at present, if he knew we wanted 
help? For instance, last Sunday, in the vest- 
ry, he was preaching to me a little extra ser- 
mon about César, noticing what a big boy he 
was growing, and asking me what I intended 
to do with him—when he was to go to school, 
and where? Rather impertinent interference, 
I thought.” 

“He meant it well,” said Mrs. Scanlan, 
humbly, and with averted eyes: afraid of be- 
traying in any way the comfort it was to find 
out that the rector was not indifferent to a 
fact which had haunted herself for many cruel 
weeks—how her handsome, manly César was 
growing up in a state of rough ignorance, lam- 
entable in any gentleman’s son, and especially 
to be deplored in one who might have to fill a 
good position in society, where he would one 
day bitterly feel every defect in education. 

“Meant well? Oh, of course.a rector is al- 
ways supposed to mean well toward a curate, 
or the poor curate is obliged to take it so, as I 
shall. But my idea was this: that since he 
is so anxious that the lad should be well edu- 
cated—which we can not possibly afford—per- 
haps, if the matter were cleverly put before him 


For | 
this lavish, frank-spoken, open-hearted young 


Care- | 


—and you have such a clever way of doing 
things, dearest—Mr. Oldham might send Cé- 
| sar to school himself.” 

Josephine started. 
stand you,” she said. 

No—sometimes she really did not under- 
stand her husband. She found herself making 
egregious mistakes concerning him and his 
motives, To put a most sad thing in a ludi- 
crous light (as how often do we not do in this 
world ?) her position was like that of the great 
cat trying to get through the little cat's hole: 
her large nature was perpetually at fault in cal- 
culating the smallness of his. 

‘*Not understand! Why, Josephine, the 
| thing is as plain as a pikestaff. Don’t you 
see how much we should save if Mr. Old- 
| ham could be induced to send César to school 

at his own expense? It is no uncommon 

thing. Many a rich man has done it for a 
| poor man’s son, who turned out a credit to 
| him afterward: as César might, and then the 
obligation would be rather on Mr. Oldham’s 
side, in my having consented to the thing. In- 
deed,” growing warmer as he argued, ‘it 
would be a very good thing on both sides, 
And I could then afford to pay that visit to 
| London which Summerhayes is always bother- 
| ing me about, and considers would be such an 
advantage to myself and the family.” 

Still Josephine was silent; but her face 
clouded over and hardened into the expression 
which her husband knew well enough, and was 

in his secret heart a little afraid of. He was 
| thus far a good fellow—he respected and loved 
his good wife very sincerely. 
| **I see you don’t like either of these notions 
| of mine, my dear, especially about César. You 
| know Mr. Oldham pretty well, perhaps even 
| better thanI do. If you think he would take 
offense at such a hint—” 
| ‘I should never dream of hinting any thing 
jto Mr. Oldham, If I wanted to ask of him a 
| kindness I should ask it direct, and I believe 
he would grant it. But to beg from him indi- 
rectly the help which we do not really need—-” 

*“We do need it. César must go to school. 
I want to go to London. And we can’t do 

both, you say.” 

**No we can not. It is impossible. But it 
| is equally impossible for us to accept favors, or 
| to beg for any, from Mr. Oldham.” 

**So you say, but I entirely differ from you. 
It is no fayor: the laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” 

‘“* And the beggar is worthy of both his kicks 
| and his half-pence. But, Edward, I will take 
neither, You know my mind. Many a free, 

honest, honorable kindness may one man have 
| to owe to another, and both be benefited there- 
| by; but to ask from another any thing that by 
| any amount of personal sacrifice one could do 

for one’s self is a meanness I have not been 
| used to. My father never would stoop to it, 
nor shall my son.” 

Quietly as she said them, they were stinging 


“T do not quite under- 


| 


} 


| 


} 
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words: such as she could use on occasions. 
She was not a stupid woman, nor a tame wo- 
man; and in her youth the “soft answer,” 
which is often woman’s best strength, did not 
always come, She was fierce against wrong 
rather than patient with it—outraged and in- 
dignant where it might have been wiser to be 
quietly brave. Though not too thin-skinned, 
ordinarily, to-day her husband winced as if she 
had been whipping him with nettles. For he 
knew what an idol Josephine’s father had been 
to her, and how well the noble old nobleman 
had deserved that worship. Poor Edward 
Scanlan was a little cowed even before the dim 
ghost of the dead Vicomte de Bougainville. 

“*Your father—your son. Then your hus- 
band may do any thing he chooses? You won't 
care. He, of course, is quite an inferior being.” 

“Edward, hush! The child!” 

For Adrienne had put her tiny pale face in 
at the bedroom door, outside which she often 
hovered like an anxious spirit when her father 
and mother were talking. 

**The child may hear it all,” said Mr. Scan- 
lan, glad to escape from a difficulty. ‘ Look 
here, Adrienne; the difference between your 
mother and me is this: I want you to go to the 
Rectory to-morrow—she wishes to take you to 
the farm; which should you like best ?” 

The perplexed child looked from onv parent 
to the other. ‘‘I thought, papa, you did not 
care for Mr. Oldham; you are always finding 
fault with him, or laughing at him.” 

** What a sharp child it is!” said Mr. Scan- 
lan, extremely amused. ‘ Never mind, Adri- 
enne, whether I like Mr. Oldham or not ; I wish 
you to go and see him whenever he asks you: 
and always be sure to pay him particular atten- 
tion, for he may be very useful to both me and 
my family.” 

“Yes, papa,” replied innocent Adrienne, 
though not without a shy glance at her mother 
for assent and approval. 

The mother stepped forward, pale and firm, 
bui with a fierce light glittering in her eyes: 

‘*Yes, Adrienne, I too wish you to pay Mr. 
Oldham all proper attention, because he is a 
good man who has heaped us all with kind- 
nesses ; because, though we will never ask any 
more from him, we can not show sufficient 
gratitude for those we have already received. 
Therefore, since papa particularly desires it, we 
will give up the farm and go to the Rectory.” 

“Thank you, my dearest; you are very good,” 
said Edward Scanlan, quite satisfied and molli- 
fied; and on leaving the room he went over to 
his wife and kissed her. She received the kiss, 
but let him depart without a word. 

Then, taking off her bonnet, Josephine put it 
by, mechanically rolling up the strings—a habit 
* she had to make them last the longer—and did 
various other things about her drawers in an 
absent sort of way—never noticing the childish 
eyes which followed her every motion. But 
always silently—Adrienne was such a very quiet 
child. Not until the motker sat down on the 





bedside, and put her hands over her dry, hot 
eyes, with a heavy sigh, did she feei her little 
daughter creeping behind her, to clasp around 
her neck cool, soft arms. 

‘*Maman, maman”—the French version of 
the word, with the slight French accentuation 
of the first syllable, such as her children gener- 
ally used when they petted her. 

Mrs, Scanlan turned round and hid her fore- 
head on the little bosom—leaving a wet place 
where her eyes had lain on the coarse blue 
pinafore. 

She said nothing to Adrienne, of course; and 
henceforth she carefully avoided naming to her 
husband the subject of César’s going to school, 
But she made up her mind when it should be 
done, and how, during those ten silent minutes 
in her bedroom. And from that day the idea 
of asking Mr. Oldham’s permission to tell her 
husband of their future prospects altogether 
passed from her mind. No; the rector was 


right in his judgment : she herself was the only 
safe depositary of the secret. She locked it 
closer than ever in her heart, and returned to 
her old solitude of spirit—the worst of all soli- 
tudes—that which does not appear outside, 


——_—@——_—_. 


CHAPTER VIL. 

Mr. Scantan went to London. How he 
went is by no means clear; but I rather sus- 
pect it was through a pearl brooch, which a 
rich and warm-hearted bride, just going out 
to India—a neighbor's daughter—greatly de- 
siderated, and purchased. At any rate, it 
came about somehow that Josephine’s purse 
was full, her jewel-case rather empty, and 
that her husband took his jaunt to the me- 
tropolis—a pleasure which he had longed for 
ever since Mr. Summerhayes began his yearly 
visits to Ditchley and the neighborhood. 

I do not want to depict this Mr. Summer- 
hayes in villainous colors, with horns and a 
tail. I believe the very personage who owns 
those appendages may be not quite as black as 
he is painted, still I do not agree with those 
novel writers who will not call a spade a spade 
—who make us interested in murder, lenient 
toward bigamy, and amused with swindling, 
provided only it be picturesque. There does 
not seem to me such a wide distinction between 
the vulgar man who steals a leg of mutton or a 
loaf of bread, and the ‘* genteel” man—let me 
not profane the word ‘‘ gentleman”—who dines 
luxuriously, but never thinks of paying his 
butcher or baker; who, however deficient his 
income, lives always at ease, upon money bor- 
rowed from friends or kindred, with promise of 
speedy return. But it never is returned—was 
never meant to be; and the man, however 
charming he may be, is neither more nor less 
than a thief and a liar, and ought to be scouted 
by society as such. And till society has the 
courage to do it—to strip the fine feathers from 
these fine birds, and show them in their ugly 
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bareness, Mean as any crop-headed convict in | 


Pentonville Prison—so long will the world be 
cambered with them and the miseries they 
cause. Not to themselves: they never suffer, 
often flourishing on like green bay-trees to the 
end, or almost the end; but to other and most 
innocent people, who unhappily belong to them, 
and perhaps even love them. 

Mr. Summerhayes was one of these, and he 
became the evil genius of Mr. Scanlan’s life. 


‘Though younger than the curate, he was a great | 


dea! older in many things from his superior 
knowledge of the world. They sympathized 


in their tastes, and each found the other very | 


convenient and amusirg company, when, year 
by year, Summerhayes made his sketching tour 
round the beautiful neighborhood of Ditchley. 
There were great differences between them—for 
instance, the elder man was weak and pliable, 
the younger cool-headed and determined ; the 


Irishman possessed a fragment of a heart and | 


the ghost of a conscience—the Englishman had 
neither. On many points, however, they were 


much alike—with enough dissimilarity to make | 


their companionship mutually agreeable and 
amusing. And as in both the grand aim of 
life was to be amused, they got on together re- 


markably well. Nay, in his own way, Edward | 
Scanlan was really quite fond of ‘‘my friend | 


Summerhayes.” 

So was César, for a while ; so was Adrienne 
—with the intense admiration that an imagina- 
tive child sometimes conceives for a young man, 
clever, brilliant, beautiful, godlike; in so much 
that the mother was rather sorry to see it, and 
stopped as soon as she could without observa- 
tion the corstant petting which the artist be- 


stowed, summer after summer, upon his little | 


girl-slave, who followed him about with eyes as 


. . 1) | 
loving as a spaniel dog. This year, when he 


sueceeded in carrying off their father, the two 
children envied papa exceedingly, scarcely so 
much for the pleasures of London as for the 
permanent society of Mr. Summerhayes. 

This, however, he did not get, as he soon 
found himself obliged to “cut” his friend, and 
the set the artist belonged to—which, in spite 
of their irreligious Bohemianism, the curate 
liked extremely—for the sake of reviving his 
own former acquaintances, who had come up 
to attend the May meetings in Exeter Hall, 


and who were of a class, aristocratic and cler- | 


ical, who looked down upon painters, poets, 
and such like, as devotees to the world, the 


flesh, and the devil—and besides not exactly | 


“*respectable.” Mr. Scanlan had to choose 
between them, and he did so—externally ; but 
he nevertheless contrived to serve two mas- 
ters, in a way that excited the amvsement and 
loudly-expressed admiration of Mr. Summer- 
hayes. 
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Summerhayes asked him to go, and he went 
—after this he would appear at religious break- 
fasts, given by evangelical Earls, and pious 
Duchesses dowager; where he would hold 
forth for hours, delighted to see reviving his 
former popularity. This did not happen’ im- 
mediately. At first he found the memories of 
even the best friends grew dulled after seven 
years’ absence; but many were kind to him 
still. The exceeding sincerity and single- 
heartedness often found, then as now, among 
the evangelical party—making them associate 
alike with rich and poor, patrician and ple- 
beian—any one who, like themselves, holds 
what they believe to be ‘‘the Gospel'—stood 
Edward Scanlan in good stead. 

| After he had succeeded in making a platform 
speech—full of the Beast with seven heads and 
ten horns, the Woman in scarlet, and other fa- 
vorite allegories by which, in that era of Cath- 
olic Emancipation struggles, the Orange party 
always designated the Romish Church—many 
of his old admirers rallied round the once pop- 
ular preacher. But he was in London—not 
Dublin—and had to deal with cool-headed En- 
glishmen, not impulsive Hibernians. Though 
his former friends had not forgotten him, and 
were very glad to see him, still he was no lon- 
ger “the rage,” as he once had been. His 
| blossoming season had a little gone by. He 
| hung his head, ‘‘like a lily drooping,” before 
those full-blown orators who now mounted the 
rostrum, and discoursed on the topics of the 
| day with an energy and a power which carried 
|all before them, because they had a quality 
| which the brilliant Irishman somewhat lacked 
—earnestness. 

Of all places, London is the one where peo- 
ple find their level; where only under peculiar 
circumstances, and never for very long, is gild- 

ing mistaken for gold. The Church of England 
| was beginning to pass out of that stage which 
the present generation may still remember— 
| when the humdrum sermons of the last century 
| were, by a natural reaction, replaced by the 
“flowery” style of preaching; now, in its turn, 
also on the decline. Names, Irish and English 
—which it would be invidious here to record, 
but which were fondly familiar to the religious 
world of that date—were a little losing their 
charm, and their owners their popularity. Mere 
“words, words, words,” however eloquently ar- 
ranged and passionately delivered, were felt not 
|tobe enough. Something more real, more sub- 
stantial, was craved for by the hungry seekers 
after truth—who had brains to understand, as 
| well as hearts to love—besides the usual cant 
| requirement of “‘ souls to be saved.” 

| Forsuch vital necessities the provender given 
| by Mr. Scanlan and similar preachers was but 
| poor diet. Vivid pictures of death and the 


Often, after being late up overnight, in| grave, painted with such ghastly accuracy that 
places which Exeter Hall could never have | it was no uncommon circumstance for poor wo- 


even heard of, and which, to do him justice, 


| men in fresh mourning weeds to be carried out 


the innocent curate of Ditchley knew as little | fainting into the vestry; glowing descriptions 
about as any young lamb of his fold —only | of heaven, and horrible ones of hell, as minute 
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and decisive as if the reverend gentleman had 
lately visited both regions, and come back to 
speak of them from personal observation—ser- 
mons of this sort did not quite satisfy the church- 
goers of the metropolis, even in the month of 
May, and amidst all the ardors of Exeter Hall. 
No—not though backed by the still handsome 
appearance and Irish fluency—which so often 
passed current for eloquence—of the curate of 
Ditchley. Many people asked who Mr. Scan- 
lan was, and lamented, especially to his face, 
that he should be ‘‘thrown away” in such a 
far-distant parish; but nobody offered him a 
living, a proprietary. chapel, or even a common 
curacy. And he found out that the induce- 
ments and advices held out by Mr. Summer- 
hayes on the subject were mere random talk, 
upon a matter concerning which the artist knew 
nothing. He had urged Scanlan’s coming up 
to London with the careless good-nature which 
they both possessed ; but now that he was there 
he found his guest rather a bore, and, in degree, 
turned the cold shoulder upon him. Between 
his two sets of friends, artistic and religious, it 
sometimes happened that the poor curate had 
nowhere to resort to, and spent more than one 
lonely evening in crowded, busy London ; which 
caused him to write home doleful letters to his 
wife, saying how he missed her, and how glad 
he should be to return to her. These letters 
filled her heart with rejoicing. 

And when he did come back, a little crest- 
fallen, and for the first day or so not talking 
much about his journey, she received him glad- 
ly andtenderly. But she rejoiced nevertheless. 
It was one of the sad things in Josephine’s life 
that her husband's discomfiture was, necessa- 
rily, oftentimes to her a source of actual thank- 
fulness. Not that she did not feel for his dis- 
appointment, and grieve over it in her heart, 
but she was glad he had found out his mistake. 
Her conscience was never deluded by her af- 
fections. She would as soon have led her boy 
César over ice an eighth of an inch thick, as 
have aided her husband in any thing where she 
knew the attainment of his wish would be to his 
own injury. 

Nevertheless, when he came home —worn and 
irritable, fatigued with London excitements, 
which were such a contrast to his ordinary 
quiet life, and none the better for various dis- 
sipations to which he had not the power to say 
No—Mrs. Scanlan was very sorry for him, and 
tried to make Wren’s Nest as pleasant as pos- 
sible to him, supplying him, so far as she could, 
with all his pet luxuries, listening to his endless 
egotistical talk about the sensation he had cre- 
ated in London, and, above all, accepting pa- 
tiently a heap of presents, more ornamental than 
useful, which she afterward discovered he had 
purchased with money borrowed from Mr. Sum- 
merhayes, and which, with other extraneous ex- 
penses, caused this London journey to amount 
to much more than the pearl brooch would cov- 
er. And César had already gone to school; 


| 
separated. At school they must be kept, poor 
boys! cost what it would. 

Many a night did their mother lie awake 
planning ways and means which it was useless 
to talk of to her Edward. In fact, she had very 
much given up speaking of late: she found it 
did no good, and only irritated her temper, and 
confused her sense of right and wrong. She 
generally thought out things by herself, anq 
mentioned nothing aloud until it was fully ma. 
tured in her own mind, One plan, which had 
occurred to her several times since the day when 
Mr. Scanlan satirically suggested that she should 
apply for a clerk’s situation, and she had replied 
bitterly, ‘I wish I could!” finally settled itself 
into a fixed scheme—that of earning money 
herself, independent of her husband. For that 
more money must be earned, somehow and by 
somebody, was now quite plain. : 

To the last generation the idea of women 
working for their daily bread was new, and 
somewhat repellent. First, because it was a 
much rarer necessity then than now. Society 
was on a simpler footing. Women did work—in 
a sense —but it was within, not without the 
house: keeping fewer servants, dressing less 
extravagantly, and lightening the load of hus- 
bands and fathers by helping to save rather 
than to spend. There were more girls mar- 
ried, because men were not afraid to marry 
them; young fellows chose their wives as help- 
mates, instead of ornamental excrescences or 
appendages—expensive luxuries which should 
be avoided as long as possible. Consequently 
there were fewer families cast adrift on the 
world—helpless mothers and idle, thriftless sis- 
ters thrown on the charity of kindred, who have 
their own household to work for, and naturally 
think it hard to be burdened with more. 

But, on the other hand, the feeling, begun 
in chivalrous tenderness, though degenerating 
to a mere superstition, that it is not ‘ respect- 
able” for a woman to maintain herself, was 
much more general than now. And the pas- 
sionate ‘‘I wish I could!” of poor Josephine 
Scanlan had been a mere outcry of pain, nei- 
ther caused by, nor resulting in, any definite pur- 
pose. Gradually, however, the purpose came, 
and from a mere nebulous desire resolved itself 
into a definite plan. 

She saw clearly that if, during the years that 
might elapse before her wealth came—years, 
the end of which she dared not look for, it 
seemed like wishing for Mr. Oldham’s death— 
the family was to be maintained in any com- 
fort, she must work as well as her husband. 
At first this was a blow to her. It ran counter 
to all the prejudices in which she had been 
reared; it smote her with a nameless pain. 
What would her father have said ?—the proud 
old nobleman, who thought his nobility not dis- 
graced by becoming a teacher of languages, and 
even of dancing—any thing that could earn for 
him an honest livelihood; who would have 





Louis too—for the brothers pined so at being 





worked unceasingly himself, but never have al- 
lowed his daughter to work. Poor as they 
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were, until her marriage Josephine had been 
the closely shut up and tenderly guarded Ma- 
jemoiselle de Bougainville. But Mrs. Scanlan 
was, and long had been, quite another person. 
Nobody guarded her! Remembering her own 
old self, sometimes she could have laughed, 
sometimes rather wept. 

But of that, and of a few other sad facts, her 
father had died in happy ignorance, and she was 
She must work—and she would do it. 

But how? ‘There lay the difficulty, greater 
then than even in our day. A generation ago 
no one supposed a woman in the rank of a lady 
could do any thing but teach children. Teach- 
ing, therefore, was the first thing Mrs, Scanlan 
thought of; but the scheme had many objections. 
For one reason, she was far from well-educated, 
and, marrying at sixteen, the little education 
she ever had would have soon slipped away, 
save for the necessity of being her children’s 
instructress. She learned in order to teach; 
sometimes keeping only a short distance ahead 
of the little flock, who, however, being fortu- 
nately impressed with the firm belief that mam- 
ma knew every thing, followed her implicitly, 
step by step, especially the little girls. But 
even the boys, fragmentary as their education 
was, had been found at school not half so ig- 
norant as she had expected; every thing they 
knew they knew thoroughly. So the master 
said, and this comforted their mother, and em- 


free. 


boldened her to try if she could not find other 
litle boys and girls about Ditehley to teach | 


with Adrienne, Gabrielle, and Martin. Very 
little children, of course, for she was too honest 
to take them without telling their parents the 
whole truth, that she had never been brought 
up as a governess, and could only teach them 
as she had taught her own. 

Gradually, in a quiet way, she found out who 
among the rising generation of Ditchley would 
be likely to come to her, as the mistress of a 
little day-school, to be held in the parlor at 
Wren’s Nest, or in any other parlor that might 
be offered to her; and then, all her informa- 


tion gained and her plans laid, she prepared | 


herself for what she considered a mere form, 
the broaching of the subject to her husband. 
To her surprise it met with violent opposi- 
tion. 
‘Keep a school! 


My wife keep a school!” 
—Edward Seanlan was horrified. 
**Why should I not keep a school? am I not 


clever enough?” said she, smiling. ‘ Never- 


theless, I managed to get some credit for teach- | 


ing my boys, and now that they are away my 
time is free, and I should like to use it; be- 


sides,” added she, seriously, “ it will be better | 


for us that I should use it. We want more 
money.” 

**You are growing perfectly insane, I think, 
on the subject of money,” cried the curate, in 
much irritation. “If we are running short, 
why not go again to Mr. Oldham and ask him 


for more, as I have so often suggested your do- | 


ing ?” ' 


Ay, he had, till by force of repetition he 
had ceased to feel shame or indignation. But 
the suggestion was never carried out, for she 
set herself against it with a dull persistence, 
hard and silent as a rock, and equally invinci- 
ble. 

Taking no notice of her husband's last re- 
mark —for where was the good of wasting 
words ?—she began quictly to reason with him 
about his dislike to her setting up a school. 

** Where can be the harm of it? Why should 
I not help to earn the family bread? You work 
hari, Edward.” (‘ That I do,” he cried, eager- 
ly.) ‘Why should not I work too? It would 
make me happier, and there is no disgrace in 
it.” 

“There is. What lady ever works? Shop- 
keepers’ wives may help their husbands, but in 
our rank of life the husband labors only; the 
wife sits at home and enjoys herself, as you 
do.” 

“Do 1?” said Josephine, with a queer sort 
of smile. But she attempted not to retouch 
this very imaginative picture. Her husband 
would never have understood it. ‘‘ But I do 
not wish to enjoy myself; I had rather help you 
and the children. Nor can I see any real rea- 
son why I should not do it.” 

**Possibly not; you have such odd ideas 
sometimes. If I were a tradesman you could 





carry them out; stand behind the counter sell- 
ing a pound of tea and a yard of tape, calcula- 
ting every half-penny, and putting it all by— 
which I dare say you would much enjoy, and be 
quite in your element. But my wife—a clergy- 
man’s wife—could not possibly so degrade her- 
self.” 

“Why, Edward, what nonsense! Many a 
clergyman’s widow has turned schoolmistress.” 

**As my widow, you may; as my wife, nev- 
jer! I would not endure it. To come home 
| and find you overrun by a troop of horrid brats, 
| never having a minute to spare for me; it would 
| be intolerable. Besides, what would Ditchley 
| say ?” 

**T do not know, and—excuse me, Edward 
|—I do not very much care.” 

| ** But you ought to care. It is most import- 
| ant that I keep up my position, and that Diteh- 
|ley should not know my exact circumstances. 
Why, the other day, when somebody was talk- 
| ing about how well we managed with our large 
| family, I heard it said—‘ Of course Mr. Scan- 
lan must have, besides his curacy, a private for- 
tune.’” 

‘* And you let that pass ? 
neighbors to believe it ?” 

‘*Why should I not? It made them think 
all the better of me. But, my dear, I fear I 
| never shall get you to understand the necessity 
of keeping up appearances.” 

“T am afraid not,” said Josephine, slow- 
ly. ‘Perhaps we had better quit the subject. 
|Once again, Edward, will you give me your 
consent, the only thing I need, and without 


They 


You allowed our 


|which I can not carry out my plans? 
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“ MARRIAGE IS A GREAT MYSTERY.” 





are so very simple, so harmless, so entirely for | 
your own benefit and that of the family.” 

And in her desperation she did what of late} ‘* Very likely I might; but still not so much, 
she had rather given up doing: she began to | However, I am quite tired of discussing this 
reason and even to plead with her husband..| matter. For once, Josephine, you must give 
But once again, for the hundredth time, she in. As I have so often to remind you, the hus- 
found herself at fault concerning him. She band is the head of the wife, and when I do 
had not calculated on the excessive obstinacy | choose to assert my authority— However, we 
which often coexists with weakness. <A strong will not enter upon that question. Just leave 
man can afford to change his mind, to see the | me to earn the money, and you stay quietly at 
force of arguments and yield to them, but a | home and enioy yourself, like other wives, and 
weak person is afraid to give in. ‘I've said! be very thanxful that you have a husband to 
it, and I'll stick to it,” is his only castle of de- | provide for you. Depend upon it this is the 
fense, in which he intrenches himself against | ordinance of Scripture, which says that mar- 
all assaults ; unless indeed his opponent is cun- | riage is a great mystery.” 
ning enough to take and lead him by the nose “Yes,” muttered Josephine, turning away 
with the invisible halter of his own vanity and | with that flash of the eye that showed she was 
selfishness. But such a course this woman— | not exactly a tame creature to be led or driven, 
all honest-minded women—would have scorned. | but a wild creature, tied and bound, that felt 

Mrs. Scanlan found her husband, in his own | keenly, perhaps dangerously, the careless hand 
mild and good-natured way, quite impractica- | dragging at her chain. 
ble. He had taken it into his head that it wal Most truly, marriage was a mystery—to her. 
not “genteel” for a woman to work, especially Why had Heaven mocked her with the sham 
a married woman ; so, work his wife should not, | of a husband ? ordered her to obey him, who was 
whatever happened, | too weak to rule? to honor him, whom, had he 

‘* Not in any way, visible or invisible ?” said | been a stranger, she would in many things have 
she, with a slight touch of satire in her tone. | actually despised ? to love him?—ah! there 
**And is this charming idleness to be for my | was the sharpest torture of her bonds. She had 
own sake or yours ?” loved him once, and in a sort of way she loved 

‘**For both, my dear; I am sure I am right. | him still. That wonderful, piteous habit of 
Think how odd it would look, Mrs, Scanlan | loving—the affection which lingers long after 
keeping aschool! If you had proposed to earn | all passion has died, and respect been worn out 
money in some quiet way, which our neighbors | —which one sees in the beggared peeress who 
would never find out—” will not accept the remedy the law gives her, 


**You would not have objected to that?” 
said Josephine, eagerly. 
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and part forever from her faithless, spendthrift, 
prutal lord: in the coster-monger’s wife, who | 
comes bleeding and maimed to the police-office, | 
yet will not swear the peace against the savage 
she calls husband—nay, will rather perjure her- | 
self than have him punished—God knows there 
must be something divine in this feeling which | 
He has implanted in women’s breasts, and | 
which they never fully understand until they | 
are married, 

I did not; and I have often marveled at, | 
sometimes even blamed, this Josephine Scanlan, | 
whose little finger was worth more than her | 
husband’s whole body, that to the end of his 
days, and her days, she cherished a strange | 
tenderness for the man to whom she had been 
pound by the closest tie that human nature can | 
know. 

Some chance interrupted their conversation 
at this critical point, and before she could get | 
an opportunity of reviving it—for Mr. Scanlan 
shirked the subject in every possible way—she 
thought over the question, and arranged it in 
her own mind in a different form. 


To go directly counter to her husband was | 
impossible, and to yield to him equally so. | 
That charming picture of domestic life with | 
which he deluded himself would result in leav- 
ing their children without bread. Certainly the 
father earned money, but he spent it as fast as 
he earned it, in that easy, Irish fashion he had, 


which his poor old mother knew so well! As 
to how it was spent nobody quite knew; but 
nobody seemed any the better for it. That 
creed, fortunately not a true one, which I once 
heard nobly enunciated by a stout father of a 
family, “‘ that a married man must always sac- 
rifice himself to either wife or children,” did 
not number among its votaries the Rev. Edward | 
Scanlan. 

His wife must earn money; she knew that, 
but she thought she would take him at his 
word, and try to do it, as he said—“in some 
quiet way.”” And suddenly a way suggested 
itself, after the curious fashion in which the 
bread we cast upon the waters is taken up| 
again after many days. 

The woman who had been nurse to unhappy 
Mr, Waters, overwhelmed by the fatal termina- | 
tion of her duties in this case, gave up her vo- 
cation as attendant on the insane; and, being 
a clever and sensible person, started a little 
shop for ladies’ and children’s clothes, lace 
cieaning and mending, and other things for | 
which the wealthy families hereabout had | 
hitherto required to send to London. She | 
prospered well—not unhelped by advice from | 
her good friend Mrs. Scanlan, whose exquisite | 
French taste, and French skill in lace and em- | 
broidery work, had never quite deserted her. 
In her need, Josephine thought whether she 
could not do for money what she used to do 
for pleasure. Priscilla Nunn always wanted 
“hands,” which were most difficult to find. 
Why should not the curate’s wife offer her- 





| work like a shop girl. 
| the offer, and promised not to make the facts 


| ley shall find it out. 


own home, and if possible ‘* under the rose” 
—that flower which must have been chosen as 
the emblem of secrec), because it has so many 
thorns ? € 

So had Mrs. Scanfan’s scheme: but once 
again, as in that wel’-remembered mission to 
the Rectory, she took her courage dans ses deux 
mains, as her father would have said, and went 
to speak to Priscilla. 

It was not so very hard after all. She was 
asking no favor; she’ knew she could give fair 
work for honest pay, and she did not feel de- 
graded; not half so degraded as when—owing 
money to six shops in High Street—she had 
walked down Mr. Oldham’s garden on that 
summer day which now seemed half a lifetime 
ago. 

Priscilla was, of course, much astonished, 
but the quickness and delicacy of perception 
essential to one who had followed her mel- 
ancholy métier for so many years, prevented 
her betraying this to the lady who wanted to 
She readily accepted 


public if Mrs, Scanlan wished them concealed. 

‘* You kept my secret once, ma’am,” she said, 
‘*and I'll keep yours now. Nota soul in Ditch- 
I'll tell all my ladies I send 
my work to be done in London.” 

“Don’t do that, pray! Never tell a false- 
hood on my account, it would make me miser- 
able. And besides, for myself I don’t care who 
knows; only my husband.” 

**T see, ma’am. Well, then, I'll tell no 


| stories; only just keep the matter to myself, 
| which I can easily do. 


I am accustomed to 
hold my tongue; and, besides, I’ve nobody to 
speak to. Thank goodness!” she added, with 
a shrewd acerbity, that half amazed, half pained 
Mrs. Scanlan—‘‘ Thank goodness, ma'am, I’ve 
got no husband.” 

So the matter was decided, and the curate’s 
wife took home with her a packet of valuable 
lace, which oceup;ed her for many weeks, and 
brought her in que a handful of money. Often 
it amused her ex*emely to see her handiwork 
upon her various eighbors, and to hear it ad- 
mired, and hersedf congratulated as being the 
means of induciz: Priscilla Nunn to settle at 
Ditchley—such ‘i advantage to the ladies of 
the neighborhood’ 

Her faithful Bridget, and her fond little 
daughter Adrienne, of course, soon found out 
her innocent mystery ; but it was a good while 
before her husband guessed it. He was so ac- 
customed to see her always at work that he 
never thought of asking questions. When at 
last he did, and she told him what she was do- 
ing, and why, he was a little vexed at first; 
but he soon got over it. 

“A very laily-like employment,” said he, 
touching the delicate fabric over which her 
eyes were straining themselves many hours a 
day. ‘*And it keeps you a good deal within 
doors, which is much more proper than trailing 


self as ‘first hand,” doing the work at her| every where with the children, as you used to 
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do, And you are certain nobody has the slight- 
est idea of your earning money ?” 

** Quite certain.” 

** Well, then, do as you like, my dear. You 
are a very ciever woman, the cleverest woman 
I ever knew, and the most fitted to be my 
wife.” 

It did not occur to him was he most fitted 
to be her husband? He took this side of the 
question with a satisfied complaisance beauti- 
ful to behold. 

But to her it mattered little. She did not 
weigh minutely the balance of things. 
was doing her duty both to him and the chil- 
dren, and that was enough for her. Especially 
when, after a time, she found her prevision 
more needful than she had expected; since 
there would ere long be seven little mouths to 
feed instead of six. She was not exactly a 
young woman now, and the ery, ** My strength 
faileth me!” was often on her lips. Never 
audibly, however; or nobody heard it but 
Bridget. But still ever and anon came the 
terror which had once before beset her—of dy- 
ing, and leaving her children to the sole charge 
of their father. And the restlessness which 
ever since his journey to London had come 
upon Edward Scanlan at times, the murmurs | 
that he was “not appreciated at Ditchley,” 
that he was “ wasting his life,” ‘‘rusting his 
talents,” and so on, tried her more than any 
sufferings of her own. 

Another sketch which just at this time Mr. 
Summerhayes took of her-—Mr, Summerhayes, 
who still found it convenient and agreeable to | 
come to Ditchley every summer, making his | 
head-quarters within a walk of Wren’s Nest, | 

the hospitable doors of which were never shut 
against him by his good friend the curate, who 
would forgive any shortcomings for the sake of 
enjoying “intellectual” society—this portrait 
has, stronger than ever, the anxious look 
which, idealized, only added to the charm of 
Josephine’s beauty, but in real life must have 
been rather painful to behold. She sat for it, 
I believe, under the impression that it might 
possibly be the last remembrance of her left to 
her children—but Providence willed otherwise. 

She labored as long and as hard as she 
could to provide for the reception of this youn- 
gest child, welcome still, though, as Mr. Scan- 
lan once said, * rather inconvenient ;” and then, 
quiie svddenly, her trial came upon her: she 
laid herself down, uiicertain whether she should 
ever rise up more. When she did. it was 
alone. That corner of Ditchley church-yard 
which she called her grave—for two of her in- 
fants lay there—had to be opened in the moon- 
light to receive a third tir. coffin, buried at 
night, without any funeral rites, as unchristen- 
ed babies are—babies that have only breathed 
for a minute this world’s sharp air, and whom 
nobody thinks much of, except their mothers, 
who often grieve over them as if they had been 
living children. 

But this mother, strange to say, did not 








She | 


i, 
grieve. When Bridget told her all about 4) e 
poor little thing—for she had been unconscioys 
at the time of its birth, and her head “wan 
dered” for several days afterward, in COnse 
quence, her servant angrily believed, of some 
“*botherations” of Mr. Scanlan’s which he tal}; 
ed to his wife about, when any husband of 
common-sense would have held his tongue— 
| Josephine looked in Bridget’s face with 
| Strange, wistful smile. 

“Don’t ery, don’t cry; it is better as it js. 
| My poor little girl! It was a girl? And she 
| was very like me, you say? Did her father 

see her at all ?” 

**Can’t tell,” replied Bridget, abruptly. 

“Never mind; we'll not fret. My little 
| lamb! she is safer away. There is one woman 
| less in the world to suffer, I am content she 
| died.” 

And when Mrs. Scanlan was seen again in 
her customary household place, and going 
about her usual duties, there was indeed 
| solemn content, even thankfulness in her face, 
She never had another child. 
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CHANGE, 
“Comm, fisherman old,” I cried, 
“And sing me a song of the sea! 
Let it be gay as the waves are gay, 
And free as the winds are free. 
‘Tis long since I heard your voice 
Ring out under radiant sky; 
Glad will I listen while billows glisten 
And gulls in the blue float by.” 
But the fisherman sadly said, 
Shaking his gray, bent head, 
“T sing no more by the sunny shore— 
My youth and my music are fied; 
But yonder, at*sport on the beach, 
Making chase of the surf'’s fleet rim, 
My bright little, bold little grandson sings 
The songs I have taught to him.” 





“Come, tell me a tale,” I cried, 
“Old soldier, of battles won, 
Of shattered fortress and headlong charge, 
Keen trumpet and volleying gun! 
‘Tis years since I sat, a child, 
On your knee by the hickory blaze, 
And heard narrated, with zest never sated, 
Brave deeds of your younger days.” 
Smiling a grim, faint smile, 
The old soldier mused a while, 
And answered at last, ‘Those deeds of my past 
It were folly as brave to style; 
For home, after months made hot 
With the fiercest of battle-fires, 
My toil-hardened, weather-worn son can tell 
Of deeds that would shame his sire’s.” 


“Oh, woman,” I murmured, “the bloom 
Of your beanty is yet the same, 
The light in your tresses, the lure in your eyes, 
Aud the graces too sweet for a name! 
But where, on that exquisite face, 
Is the innocent rapture it knew 
When spring to the clovers brought honey-bee love's 
And halcyon dreams to you?" 
“There grow not,” she softly replied, 
“ May-blossoms in autumn-tide! 
Bitter and stern are the truths we learn 
When our halcyon dreams have died! 
Ah, never the joy that you seek 
Shall my face in the future wear; 
Go question the eloquent love-lighted eyes 
Of my sister, and find it there!” 
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MRS. 5. O. HALL. 


N the 6th of Mar, being “ Holy-Thursday,” | rily. 
as Ascension-day is popularly called, I vis- | birches on the seat of honor, cries thrice, with 


Theh the beadle, striking them with his 


ited Westminster Abbey. There was some | a loud voice, “Beat your bounds!” The white 
sweet old music, and Lord John Thynne preached | rods rattle against the wall; and presently the 
a discourse suggestive of the etymology of his | queer procession—the flitting ghost of an al- 
name, As I walked away there were many in- | most immemorial past—marched on to the next 
dications of how this, like other solemn days, is | boundary. The harmless flagellation of the 
slowly fading into the light of a common day. | boys has generally superseded a custom still re- 
Formerly it witnessed a general closing of shops, tained in some of the older parts of the city of 
but-on this day only one or two were shut. 


is the old custom of the committees of the 
House of Commons to attend a discourse at St. 


Margaret’s on Holy-Thursday ; but ou: of nine | 


committees which sat yesterday only two at- 
tended church. I peeped into the Chapel Roy- 


al, Whitehall, where the Rev. Mr. Lake was | 
closing a discourse to five people, including the | 


beadle. 

On leaving I perceived that Jupiter Terminus 
was still able to command the larger congrega- 
tion. A small procession of bareheaded and 
long-coated »oys, each holding a white rod some 
seven or eight feet long; was passing. They 
were preceded by a curate, a parish official, and 
a beadle, the latter bearing in his hand a bun- 
dle of birch rods. Along with a motley crowd 
I followed them. When they came to a parish 
boundary tie boys made ready with their rods 
to beat the dividing-wall. ‘‘ Are you ready ?” 
quoth the beadle. ‘* “Tes,” echo the boys, mer- 


It | taking a little boy and bumping the softest part 


| of his body against the hardest part of the wall, 


| the object being to have some one always living 
in each pari#{ who shall have it severely im- 
pressed upon him that such is the boundary of 
the parish. This custom amounted to cruelty, 
and is disappearing. But the whole custom of 
‘beating the bounds” must speedily disappear. 
| The boundaries often pass through gardens, 
| cellars, and houses, half being in one parish, 
|half in another; and gentlemen are annually 
| appealing against such invasions. The ordi- 
| nance maps, too, distinctly and officially define 
| all parish boundaries; and there is a growing 
| objection against the retention of old customs 
| which no longer have actual utility. 
| ‘The classical student will not need to be told 
| that this ancient custom is the relic of the an- 
| cient worship of the god Terminus. As the 
supreme deity Zeus presided over boundaries, 
and when he reappeared at Rome as Jupiter 
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the more strict attention to legal bounds led 
Numa to institute separate ceremonies in con- 
nection with this particular attribute, which in 
the course of time detached, as it were, from his 
side the new deity called Terminus, at whose 


annual festival the piles of stones marking the | 
confines of property were visited and sacrifices | 
Roman Christianity, in accordance | 
with its habit of baptizing pagan deities and | 


offered. 


rites instead of abolishing them, preserved the 
worship of Terminus in the custom of the priests 
in going about and blessing the landmarks and 
boundaries. One of the most beautiful pictures 
now to be seen in the Luxembourg is that called 
“La Benediction des Blés,” which is a very 
faithful representation of the ceremony as it 
still prevails in Artois and other provincial dis- 
tricts of France. In England, too, the custom 
used to be attended with religious ceremonies, 
and within the memory of persons now living it 


was accompanied by the reading, by the parish | 
rector, of a homily enjoining people to respect | 


their neighbors’ landmarks. But the only ves- 
tige of religion now remaining with it is the 
presence of the rector or curate. 

The ancient observance which I have de- 


| shared the trials and successes of his long ca- 
reer, gaining a like literary reputation with hj. 
own, and who still remains to bless his happy 
old age. Mr. Hall edited the ‘* New Monthly 
Magazine” with the poet Campbell, and became 
its sole editor in 1830. He established the 
** Art Journal” in 1839, which he still conducts 
with signal ability. His services to Art have 
been indeed great, and Mr. Ruskin was on) 
prevented by absence from London from sig. 
nifying his high appreciation of those services 
| by presiding on the occasion of May 6. It js 
needless that I should give here a list of works 
which have been so widely read as those of Mr. 
}and Mrs. S. C. Hall. The list comprises no 
fewer than 290 books, dealing with the scenery. 
the history, the social and peasant life, the lit- 
erary traits of this century and of the three 
| kingdoms—representing an example of intel- 
lectual industry quite unparalleled. 

They reside now—a somewhat odd cireum- 
stance—in one of the large buildings on Victoria 
Street which mark the invasion of the latest 
architectural novelty of Paris in this metropo- 
lis. These buildings are a series of floors or 
“ flats,” each occupied by a family, who have an 


| 


scribed connected itself in my mind, by way of | entrance from the street incommon. Here they 
analogy, with an event which occurred the same | are not unfrequently surrounded by companies 
evening—one which those who were present are | of their friends, representing a quaint but ex- 
likely to regard as the consecration of much | ceedingly interesting mixture of past and pres- 
more important landmarks than the parochial | ent; for the venerable pair, still hearty and hap- 


divisions of London. A company of over a 
hundred people met at the rooms of the Society 
of Arts to hear one of the oldest literary men in 
London give his personal reminiscences of the 


great men and women of past generations. It | 
was not a public meeting ; there was no admis- | 
sion by fee; the company came together by 


cards of invitation. And a curious company it 


was! There might be seen many of the descend- 


ants of the men and women whose names are 
household words in England. They came, 


bringing their children, to see an old man who | 


was a co-worker with their honored ancestors, 
and who remains among us as the last link to 
two famous literary generations. Of those chil- 
dren who heard and saw him, as he evoked 
‘*spirits from the vasty deep of the past,” many 
wl live to hand down the tradiffon of the lit- 
erary landmarks where the living presence of 
those mighty spirits last appeared, as vividly 
portrayed by one of their number. But before 
I give my notes concerning those intellectual 
magnates of the past to whom at their shadowy 
reception we were introduced, it is fitting I 
should give some little account of the venerable 
gentleman who presented us to them. 

Samvuet Carter Hat was born the first 
year of this century. He studied law and be- 
gan life as a barrister. He soon after began to 
work for newspepers, and in 1825 began the 
* Amulet,” an annual which he edited for many 
years. This more distinct entrance upon lit- 
erature was partially, perhaps, due to his hav- 
ing married (1824) a Miss Fielding, a lady of 
mingled French and Swiss descent, who has 


py, love to have the bright and young about 
|them; and indeed it is not every young man 
or maid that can keep step with them in their 
appreciation of the new ideas and interests of 
ourtime. As Dr. Channing, when asked in his 
old age the pleasantest period of his life, re- 
plied, ‘‘ The age of sixty-three,” I doubt not 
the venerable literary couple of whom I speak 
would be quite ready to give their verdict to the 
present time, which has surrounded them with 
| friends. At the last party at which I was pres- 
ent in their house, Martin Farquhar Tupper ab- 
| stracted from some book a poem addressed by 
Mr. Hall to his wife on the forty-fifth annivers- 
| ary of their marriage-day, and used the free- 
| dom of an old friend to read it to the company. 
| The startled hosts were at first annoyed, but 
the feeling of their friends under the touching 
and beautiful tribute must have been grateful 
|to them. A sweet old ballad which followed 
| seemed the fit expression of the homage of the 
young to the old. 
There may be some, albeit very few, aged 
literary people living who were contemporary 
with those who wrote at the close of last cen- 
tury; but the peculiar richness of Mr. Hall’s 
| reminiscences is attributable © che fact that he 
has been since 1824 the editor of the Annuals 
| or Magazines which would necessarily bring 
him into more frequent contact with the au- 
thors of that period and since. He has enter- 
tained and been entertained by them, and he 
appreciates his advantages to the utmost. 
When he arose before the company the ex- 
clamation was whispered around by young and 
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cea lepine 
old, “ What a fine-looking man!” And cer-| “Lived to the age of 110, 


tainly it would be difficult to find a handsomer | 
manin London. Over aruddy face, with clear, 
perfectly - chiseled profile, with a brow noble 

and serene, lit by a large luminous eye, is a 

plossom of full white hair, remindisg one of 

clustering white-thorn in May. I call it blos- 

som, for the whole aspect of the man—eye, hair, 

yoice, step, all—is that of youth. As he re- 

membered the companions of his early days, or 

quoted their fine lines, his face glowed with the 

enthusiasm of a happy child ; and his allusion to | 
his wife—who sat before him with prohibitory 

glences—to her fidelity as a writer, and her | 
equal fidelity to her home and womanly work, 

was like the tribute of a lover saluting a bride 

for the first time before friends. He dresses | 
in the old style, with rufiled shirt-front, etc., | 
and when he takes out his gold antique snuff- 
box, is as good as a picture at Hampton | 
Court. 

The first person he told us of was Hannan | 
More, who was ninety years of age when he | 
met her in 1825. Her talk was of Bishop Por- | 
teus, Edmund Burke, Samuel Johnson, and Da- | 
vid Garrick, whom she had well known. At | 
the suggestion of the two latter she wrote a| 
drama; and placed in Mr. Hall's hands a play- 
bill of her tragedy of “ Percy,” in which Gar- | 
rick sustained a leading part... She had sat for | 
her portrait to Sir Joshua Re¥nolds. She was | 
small in person, and had sparkling black eyes. | 
Her manner was sprightly, and even at ninety | 
tripped about like a girl. The effect of youth | 
was heightened by a fancy she had for wearing | 
pea-green silk dresses, though the effec. was 
also somewhat odd. Her conversation was 
healthy and simple, like the books to whose high 
and pure tone so many families have been in- 
debted. 

The next figure brought before us—for I can 
give only etchings of Mr. Hall’s portraits, and 
must leave out his criticisms altogether—was 
that of Samuret Rocers, poet and banker from 
the beginning to the end of his life. It was in- 
teresting to meet in 1855 with one who had pub- 
lished poems in 1786; who had worn a cocked 
hat, seen Garrick in Lear, heard Reynolds lec- 
ture and Haydn play; had rowed with a boatman 
who had rowed Alexander Pope. His portrait 
by Mr, Hall was very much that otherwise hand- 
ed down of a genial, benevolent, and respecta- 
ble man, who rarely smiled, but was beloved by 
his neighbors, who were the celebrities of the 
time; and who found in that house in St. James’s 
Place “‘a little paradise of the beautiful, where, 
amidst pictures and other objects of art, col- 
lected with care and arranged with skill, the 
happy owner nestle¢ in fastidious ease, and kept 
up among his contemporaries a character in 
which something of the Horace was blended 
with something of the Meceenas.” Samuel Rog- 
ers lived one hundred and two years, and then 
died as the result partly of an accident, which 
may remind one of the old lady celebrated in 





the epitaph as having 
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And died by a fall from a cherry-tree then.” 


James Montcomery, the Moravian poet, 
was gentle, brave, and tender, in look and 
manner, with a touch of melancholy, A re- 
markable bright blue eye redeemed a face oth- 
erwise quite plain. All loved who knew him, 
and he was in character as in his writings a lofty 
Christian spirit, He was “an Irishman born 
in Scotland,” and had some of the qualities be- 
longing to the people of both regions. Few 
things were more remarkable than the way in 
which this excellent and real poet was over- 
shadowed by the Rey. Robert Montgomery, 
commonly known by the nan.e of one of his 
poems as ‘’Satan” Montgomery. Mr. Hall’s 
opinion confirmed that which Macaulay has al- 
ready stated as the verdict of the literary world 


| —namely, that the success of the Rev. Robert 


was due to the most unblushing puffery, It is 
certainly a curiosity of literature that a poem so 
utterly without interest now as ‘* The Omnipres- 
ence of God” should in 1828 have run through 
twelve editions in as many months, Robert 
gave in a year more employment to printers 
than James had done in a century of work. 
Mr. Hall told us how once James Montgomery 
came to him with a letter in his hand, looking 
very sad over it: the letter was written prais- 
ing him for having written the Rev. Robert's 
then famous poem, and congratulating him 
(James) on his improvement as he grew old- 
er! Mr. Hall mixed some indignation with the 
drollery of the incident, and declared that Rob- 
ert’s ‘*Omnipresence,” compared with James's 
poems, was that of a sounding brass beside pure 
music, 

Exsenezer Exwiort, the ‘‘Corn-Law Rhym- 
er,” was a worker in iron, and he was a man of 
iron. His poetry was evoked by wrong, and he was 
like his writing, solemn, vigorous, genuine, His 
massive countenance betokened deep thought. 
His brow was stern, almost to severity; but the 
lower part of his face was winning, and his 
mouth especially delicate and sensitive. His 
pale gray eye bespoke restless activity; his ev- 
ery look and motion an enthusiastic tempera- 
ment. He was remarkably susceptible to all 
kinds of natural beauty ; and amidst his storm- 
iest indignation against wrong a flower could 
soften him, a green lane transform him. 

Mr. Hall’s acquaintance with Tom Moore 
began in 1822, and being himself of Irish pa- 
rentage he seemed to have found a particularly 
congenial friend in the writer of the Irish Melo- 
dies, with whom he and his wife once passed a 
week at Moore’s residence in Wiltshire. The 
Wiltshire peasantry were proud of their neigh- 
bor, knowing he was an author, and believing 
that he was the author of ‘* Moore’s Almanac.” 
The poet once missed his way when close to his 
own residence, and a rustic of whom he inquired 
said: ** Ah, Mr. Moore, this comes of your sky- 
scraping.” With reference to Leigh Hunt's re- 
mark that Byron had summed up Moore’s char- 
acter in the words “Tommy loves a lord,” Mr. 
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Hall denied that the poet was servile, and he 
said he never sought nor obtained gain from the 
nobility ; he left no property and no debts. He 
also denied with warmth the rumors which were 
circulated after the publication of the ‘* Diary,” 
declaring that Moore was a faithful and loving 
husband. ~ His face was of a remarkably sweet 
expression, and his good looks not interfered with 
by a slightly upturned nose. Standing or sit- 
ting his head was invariably upraised, owing, 
perhaps, to his shortness of stature. He sang 


his own ballads with much feeling, accompany- | 


ing himself on the piano. -Moore’s Melodies 
were written for old ‘Irish airs, to which they 
were adapted by Sir John Stevenson. 

Of “L. FE. L.”—Leritra E. Lanpon—Mr. 
Hall spoke with the feeling of one who had 
sympathized with her sorrows while she was 
undergoing them. ‘Poor child, poor girl, 
poor woman!” he exclaimed; “ her life was 


a grief from the cradle to the grave—a perpet- | 


ual struggle with poverty and disappointment.” 
Yet during it all she was not without a certain 


cheerfulness, and even at times when she was | 
inwardly sighing a casual observer might have | 


taken gayety for one of her prominent charac- 
teristics. She opened her heart to few. 


to misconceptions, In 1838 she married a Mr. 
Maclean, Governor of Cape Coast Castle. 
was a coarse man who could not appreciate her, 
and:her life was wretched. 
being found lying dead with a vial of prussic 


acid in her hand, soon after her arrival in Af- | 
rica; Mr. Hall asserted his belief that she had | 
She was in the habit | 
of taking small doses of that poison under a | 
physician's advice ; but Mr. Hall believed that | 
an African woman who had been displaced by | 


not committed suicide. 


Maclean’s marriage had had something to do 


with the fatal result. In person ‘‘L. E. L.” was | 


slight and graceful, and paid more atténtion to 
dress than literary women are apt to do. Her 
complexion was delicately fair. She had dark, 
lustrous eyes. 
ly over the back of her head, was beautiful. Her 
nose was slightly retroussé.. Her voice was low 
and musical. Her conversation was sparkling 


and epigrammatic, and a collection might have | 


been made of her brilliant sayings. 


Mr. Hall had visited Ameria Orte at Nor- | 


wich when she was eighty-four years of age. 


Quaker as she was, her ruling passion—dress— | 
was still discernible in the neat folds of her at- | 
Her Quaker cap was of beautiful lawn, | 


tire. 
fastened beneath her chin with crimped whim- 
pers. She had the reputation of having been 
beautiful when young. She sang beautifully, 
and painted skillfully. Her husband—Opie the 
painter—was a coarse man, and old enough to 
be her father, but he appreciated the genius of 
his wife. Soon after she became a Quaker, in 


1825, Mr. Hall had asked her to write a story | 
She replied that ‘it was | 


for his Annual. 
against her principles to write a Story, but she 
would send him an Anecdote.” The anecdote 


ant 
That | 
reserve was her bane through life, and gave rise | 


He | 


In alluding to her | 


Her black hair, braided careful- | 
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a 
came, and bore a sufficiently strong resem. 
blance ‘to a’story. Mr. Hall gave a brilliant 
description of a company of which he was one 
assembled in Paris at the house of Baron Cu. 
| Vier, the great naturalist, where he met Mrs. 
Opie. He recalled the low stout form of Cy- 
vier, his massive immense head—more Germ 
than French—and his sedate and even severe 
manner. -He met Mrs. Opie at another time 
in Paris at the house of Lafayette. This was 
in 1831, three-years before the death of Lafa- 
yette, and when he was eighty-three years of 
age. It was just before the final struggle of Po. 
land, and a large number of young Poles came 
to see the great friend and warrior of freedom. 
Lafayette kissed each of the young men, lay- 
ing his hand upon their heads and invoking 
the divine blessing upon them and their cause, 
| Just then, amidst the fashionably dressed com- 
pany, entered Amelia Opie, in that plain Quaker 
garb which no Parisian had ever seen. 
seemed a vision of purity and light. Lafayette 
sought her side, and did not leave the fascina- 
ting Quakeress the whole evening. 

CuARLeEs LAMB was diminutive and ungrace- 
ful—his form wiry, his gait shuffling. His head 
at once attracted notice; it was uncommon in 
shape, so large in front that his hat was only 
able to lodge on the back part of it. His eye 
was genial and pgpetrating. His countenatice 
indicated anxiet¥, the impression being in- 
creased by his slight stutter. To him the 
streets and alleys were as fruitful of great 
themes as to his friends were the green hills. 
His genial temper and exquisite humor had to 
be nourished under a dreary shadow. | His sis- 
ter’s intervals of lunacy were made more ter- 
rible by the intervals of reason; and nothing 
could be sadder than to see them, when the 
dark hour came in sight, pacing toward the 
asylum, both weeping bitterly. 

Co.Lermper, a dreamer from boyhood, was 
| bewildered in metaphysics at fifteen. Mr. Hall 
first met him when he was traveling through 
the country diffusing what Mr. Hall—a stanch 
| conservative—called ‘‘the poison of the French 
Revolution.” Loyalty, now the easiest of vir- 
tues, was not so when Coleridge, Southey, and 
Wordsworth were Republicans, But at no time 
did Coleridge favor the revolutionary infidelity. 
He edited and published a paper, and went 
| through the country advertising it. The best 
| description of him is Wordsworth’s. His face 
was pale, but its full shape reminded one that 
it ought to have been blooming. His eyes were 
gray and soft. His conversation was inde- 
scribable, and carried all with it; it was so 
rich and impressive in thought, and uttered 
with such a wonderful voice, that one was en- 
|chanted, and could not carry away what he 
had heard. Mr. Hall could think of it only 
as sitting in reverie beside a bubbling stream, 
which gradually wove in with its melody all the 
fancies and thoughts of the solitary dreamer. 
He told a pleasant story of how once, when he 
|avas walking with Coleridge along the Strand, 


an 


She 
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the latter pointed to a dismal window in an up- 
per story of the office of the ‘* Morning Post,” 
where he used to sit and write for next morn- 
ing’s paper through the night, and how, as he 
assed out in the faint gray of the morning, he 
‘eid to stand and listen to the song of a lark 
caged near by at the window of an artisan, who 
ysed to begin his day's work just as he (Cole- 
ridge) was leaving off. Such was the impres- 
sion of Coleridge’s life upon Mr. Hall that he 

iid now never pass the poet’s old: home at 
Highgate without repeating mentally his im- 
mortal lines : 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 
Ail things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God that loveth us, 
He made and loveth all!" 

The next memory was of James Hoae, the 
“Ettrick Shepherd.” 
London in 1833 he produced a sensation such 

has rarely been witnessed. Every whit a 
shepherd in lock, manner, and dress, this only 


enhanced the interest excited by his acknowl- 
edged genius; and it was strange to see the 
plainly-dressed man féted by the nobility. Hogg 


took to literature in earnest only in despair of 


t 


success in the occupation of shepherd, which his 
He was 
clumsy without rudeness ; rustic but not coarse ; 
and was quite at home with the most magnifi- 
cent of his acquaintances. Mr. Hall once, at 
his own hcuse, introduced “ L. E. L.” to him, 
when the Shepherd exclaimed, “‘ Eh! I didna 
The Londoners got 
up a public dinner for him, at which Sir John 
Malcome presided, and the puzzled toast-mas- 
ter cried, ‘‘Gentlemen, fill your glasses for a 
bumper to Mr. Shepherd!” He had a light 
complexion, clear gray eyes, sandy hair, and a 
manly and muscular frame ; the word ‘ hearty” 
would best describe the impression he made. 
The excitement of these days undoubtedly short- 


fathers had followed for generations. 


think ye’d be sae bonnie !” 


ened his life. 


In ALLAN CuNNINGHAM were found many of 
the traits of his great prototype, Burns; the 
same love of Nature which never left him, as 
when Chantrey offered him a part of the grand 


When Hogg came to 





great and wealthy. Letitia Landon said: “A 
few words of Allan Cunningham strengthen one 
like a dose of Peruvian bark.” 

The somewhat burly, florid, and genial ap- 
pearance of Sypney Sairu is well known, not 
only to those who knew him personally, but to 
those who are familiar with the many portraits 
and reminiscences of him which have appeared 

| since his death.. In form he was portly and clum- 
y, his face showed the healthy and self-enjoy- 
ing humorist that he was. Good-natured as he 
was he could be satirical against injustice, and 
a friend once said to him, ‘* Sydney, your sense, 
wit, and clumsiness always give me the idea of 
an Athenian carter!” He was kindly after a 
different fashion from the social Samaritans 
who play their part omitting the penny and the 
oil. -His bon-mots were accompanied by a cord- 
ial laugh. He is known chiefly by his rich 
conversation and by his quick repartees, like 
his reply to Sir E tdwin Landseer, the painter of 
animals, when the artist asked him to sit for his 
portrait—‘‘ Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing?” But those who had not heard 
his pulpit discourses could little appreciate the 
marvelous eloquence which rose to the highest 
pitch of the power which intellect alone can not 
attain, and impressed the heart while it con- 
vinced the mind. There was nothing of the 
Church dignitary in his manner. His spark- 
ling sentences in the pulpit often astonished 





congregations used to dullness. 

While Mr. Hall was dwelling on this point I 
could not help reflecting how remarkable it is 
that Sydney Smith’s reputation ¢s a wit should 
so completely have overshadowed his just claim 
to be considered among the greatest preachers 
which England has had within this century. In 
England he resided for several years as the cen- 
tre of the finest literary circle, and a lecturer at 
the Royal Institution, without any one thinking 
of giving him any Church preferment. Lord 
Erskine was the first to observe his power as a 
preacher, and gave him a living in Yorkshire. 
I remember, years ago, when a friend in Amer- 
ica drew my attention to the greatness of some 
passages in his published discourses. The fol- 


tomb he was building for himself, Cunningham | lowing on Justice is but a fair sample of the 


replied, ‘* No; I wish to lie where the daisies 
He came to London also, 
and mixed much with high life, but he never 
forgot the lowly. Scotch lassie he had loved at | 


will grow over me.” 


freedom and elevation which every where per- 
vade them : 


“Truth is its handmaid, Freedom is its child, 
Peace is its companion, Safety walks in its steps, 


home, and went back to marry her. He related | victory follows in its train : it is the brightest ema- 
to Mr. Hall that when he first sent a poem to a | nation of the Gospel; it is the greatest attribute of 


London journal, the editor, in his *‘ Notices to 
asked for an interview with 


Correspondents, 


God. It is that centre round which human passions 
and interests turn ; and Justice, sitting on high, sees 
genius, and power, and wealth, and birth revolving 


‘ 1 ms . ‘ owe — 
“A.C,” in consequence of which, not having | round her throne, and teaches their paths, and marks 


the means of using public conveyances, he actu- | out their orbits; and warns with » voice, and 


ally walked all the way from Dumfries to Lon- 


rules with a strong hand, and carrie ‘er and dis- 
cipline into a world which, but for her, would be a 


don—more' than three handred miles—with his wild waste of passions.” 
whole earthly estate slung in ‘a handkerchief at 


his ‘s.oulders!: He always liked to talk over 
His Scotch | sketches, the next of which was one of *‘ Chris- 
He ap-|topher North.” The first 


his lowly origin and early struggles. 
appearance and dialect were strong. 


But I must not wander from Mr. Hall’s 


time he had met 


P rently wondered at the strange turn of for- | Joun WILson was on a most interesting occa- 


tune which brought him into the society of the | sion, August 6, 1844, when an immense crowd 
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had gathered at Dumfries from every part of | 


Scotland to do homage to the great poet, ne- 
glected during his life—Robert Burns—by giv- 


ing a public reception to two of his sons who | 


had returned from some far region. Together 
they—Christopher North and Mr. Hall—had 
passed an evening with Burns’s sister and a 
shepherd who remembered many things of 
his old friend ‘‘ Robbie Burns.” A Scottish 
earl presided at the great festival, and when 
Christopher North came to speak it was a re- 
markable picture. The meeting was out of 
doors, and forty thousand people stood around 
the old man intent on his every word. He 
was a model of manly beauty, and as he spoke 
the wind gently stirred bis long gray hair, which 
seemed to halo his noble head. While he was 
speaking some reverend gentleman behind him 
could not resist the odd temptation of trying 
to steal a hair from his head 
turned fiercely around in his passionate way, 
but seeing the smile passing, and catching the 
intent of the friendly purloiner, his face was 
instantaneously suffused with a pleasant ex- 
pression, and he continued his address. The 
speech was remarkable for eloquence, and for 
a mastery of his theme. 


quisitely chiseled, especially the mouth. He 
was large-limbed and tall—an elder son of 
Anak. In prose Wilson was harsh and un- 
compromising, but in poetic utterances just the 
reverse ; and his oration on Burns was a poetic 
strain, which, when it ended, was responded to 
by a mighty cheer from the vast throng that 
had hung upon every word. 

The warmth with which Mr, Hall spoke of 
John Wilson is only one more illustration of the 
truth of Emerson’s observation concerning men | 
like Chatham, Raleigh, and Mirabeau, that the | 
fact that their reputation outran their perform. | 
ance is due to their possession of that latent | 
power called Character—‘‘a reserved force 
which acts directly by presence, and without 
means.” It is now impossible to get from the | 
“Noctes Ambrosiane” any idea of the ‘fair- | 
haired Hercules- Apollo,” the ‘inspired king 
of the gipsies,” as his biographers call him, or | 
the ‘eccentric genius” in whose society Sir | 
Waltcr Scott and Wordsworth so delighted. 
For us of this generation Christopher’s son-in- 
law, Aytoun, who has far less reputation, has 
done much more valuable literary work. But | 
many pilgrims repair to the tombs of both, | 
which stand side by side in the beautiful ceme- | 
tery at Edinburgh. 

Mr. Hall first met Rosert Soutuey in 1830. 
Though he was then but fifty-six years of age | 
he was in the wane of life, aged with anxiety. | 
“My ways,” he said, ‘‘are as broad as the 
king’s high-road ; my means lie in an inkstand.” | 
He was of peculiar appearance ; he had the eye | 
of a hawk, and his very aquiline nose carried | 
the similitude further. His eyebrows were 
dark, his hair profuse and long, then rapidly | 
approaching white. He had a pleasant smile | 


| 


The speaker | 


He had a massive | 
head, a clear gray eye, and the profile was ex- | 


| great deal. 








a epee nt 
| and a dignified manner—the manner, how ever, 
| 


| of one who had lived among books, not among 
|men, It is interesting to remember, as Son- 
they was so often impaled by contemporary Zos- 
sips for fawning on the aristocracy, that he 
| refused a baronetcy offered by Sir Robert P 
even though his reason—that he was too poor 
to support the dignity—does not entirely re- 
lieve his reputation. He wore out his brain, 
Mr. Hall said, and surely our venerable |ec- 
turer himself has hardly written so much as 
did Southey, who—after coming from Oxford 
where all he learned was, as he says, ‘‘to ro “ 
and swim”—left 100 volumes and 126 carefully 
prepared papers on history, biography, orem 
and general literature. The portrait of 
drawn by Mr. Hall was the best that could be 
made, perhaps, of a man who had no points of 
| intellectual or moral grandeur, save that he 
could ‘* toil terribly,” and that he won the love 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth. In alluding to 
the pension which. Sir Robert Peel bestowed 
upon Southey, Mr. Hall incidentally paid a 
glowing tribute to the memory of that states- 
man on account of his care for the needy men 
of letters—of whom Horne Tooke once wittily 
remarked, ‘‘ We may well be called the Re- 
public of Letters, for there is not a sovereign 
among us!” It was Sir Robert Peel, said Mr, 
Hall, who whispered peace to Mrs. Hemans, 
who enabled Wordsworth to forget all worldly 
anxieties, who upheld the tottering steps of 
Southey, who made more serene the closing 
years of James Montgomery, who opened a 
window of light and hope into the dreary abode 
of Hood, It is indeed particularly creditable 


eel, 


|to Peel that in so many cases those he pen- 


sioned were distinguished as political radicals, 

Leicu Hunt is described by Mr. Hall as 
| tall, but slightly formed; quiet and contempla- 
tive in gait and manner; his countenance brisk 
and animated, receiving its expression chiefly 
| from the dark ‘and brilliant eyes; supplying un- 
| equivocal evidence of that mixed blood which 
he derived from his parent stock in the West 
Indies. His friend Hazlitt used to say, ‘‘ He 
has tropical blood in his veins.” His old age 
was beautiful; he stood with his gentle looks 
and his pure white hair as a picturesque ruin 
with its vesture of moss. He belonged to a 


| galaxy of great bards, of whom he had seen the 
last star set while he yet lingered with pure 


| light above the horizon. 

Mary Russe.y Mitrorp was personally what 
| Byron called “ dumpy ;” and Letitia Landon once 
| described her as ‘‘ Sancho Panza in petticoats.’ 
Her face, however, was as genial as it was broad, 
| which Mr. Hall evidently thought was saying a 
A queer story was told illustrating 
her eccentricity about dress, as well as her sim- 
plicity. He once entered a room where he 
found Miss Mitford seated in state and sur- 
rounded by a company who, instead of showing 
any veneration for the distinguished lady, were 
tittering. He presently pereeived that it.was 
on account of a yellow turban which she wore, 
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and which had evidently struck her fancy and | pure, holy-minded woman, whose poems have 
been purchased at a shop on her way to the been weleomed in every language of civilized 
party, as & ticket was still adhering to the back | man. Mrs. Hemans never visited London but 
of it marked, ‘* Very chaste. Only 5s. 6d. !"| once, and courted obscurity. She loved to haunt 
The ticket was removed dextrously, and she | the pleasant out-of-the-way villages of England. 
never knew it had been there. She was a. Hers was that beauty which depends upon ex- 
brave, generous soul, and did her part most pression, Like her writings, it was thoroughly 
faithfully among the poor in her neighborhood. | womanly. Her auburn hair parted over her 
Her cottage at Three-Mile Cross sent out only | brow, and fell at either side in luxuriant curls. 
sunshine, whether for her neighbors or her) Her dove-like eyes had a chastened character 
readers, and she appropriately rests near Swal- | that was near to sadness, She had a melan- 
lowfield, where the lads and lassies whom she | choly little smile which seemed to make her lit- 
most loved while living daily pass near her grave. | tle lower than the angels. In her last days she 
Worpswortn was still vigorous when Mr. | was ever recalling old memories, all of which, 
Hall knew him, in 1832. He was above the | whether happy or sorrowful, lived with her as 
middle size; his features were large, conveying | poetry; for she not only wrote poetry, but was 
no adequate impression of the fire beneath. His | poetry. When dying the happiest visions flit- 
forehead was not high, but broad, and his eye | ted before her eyes in the intervals of pain, and 
rather heavy. His every action was consider- | she sent the tenderest 1 xessages to all her friends, 
ate; his every look self-possessed ; and his low In very marked contrast with the description 
voice had a persuasion in its tone. He read | of Mrs. Hemans was that given of Lady Sypney 
few books, being absorbed in the perusal of Na- | Morean, who in 1822, when Mr. Hall knew her, 
ture. He was happy, prosperous, the idol of | was a ‘* Wild Irish Girl” of forty, celebrated for 
his domestic circle, which he idolized in re- | her wit, and not a little dreaded in certain quar- 
turn, the poet dearest to poets, and he was quite | ters for her delight in political intrigues. Her 
content with the world, the whole of which he | spirit and genius were just what one might im- 
could scan from the hill near by. He had trav- | agine from her ‘‘ Woman and her Master.” At 
eled in early life in various countries, but at last | the time mentioned she was a widow, whose 
found nothing to tempt him beyond his Gras- | weeds were relieved by the white rose she loved 
mere home; and now from his grave is visible | to wear in her cap. She was never handsome 
every scene in his poems—every flower, rock, | nor graceful, was small and peculiar, but withal 
streamlet he celebrated. His love of the lowly | had the attractive je ne sais quoi. Dress was the 
things around him was reflected in his natural | weakness of her time, and she shared the passion 
manner and direct speech. His simplicity was | for personal adornment. She was undoubtedly 
the most characteristic trait of Wordsworth. vain, fond of the shows of the nobility—car- 
In 1842 Mr. and Mrs. Hall visited Marra | riages and coronets—and fond of gossip; but 
Epcewortn, at her home in Edgeworthtown, | she was learned end lively, knew the celebri- 
Ireland ; for her father h 1 ;.ot only been fond | ties of all countri¢s beyond others around her, 
of letters and politics, but had with his four | and was most loved by those who best knew 
marriages reared such a large family as to make | her. She was a mixture of imitated gems and 
atown. At the time mentioned she was in her | pearls of price. She was always trying hard 
seventy-fifth year, trarquilly holding the even | to forget her own age, and shuddered when 
tenor of her way, tranquil in a household de- | Mr. Hall told her he had read a book of hers 
voted to her. She had always been remark- | published in the last century. This was hard- 
able for her thoughtfulness toward her home | ly fair, she no doubt thought, considering she 
and those around her. Out of her eighty-three | had first published at the age of fourteen. She 
years she passed seventy of practical usefulness, | was certainly just as young at forty as ever be- 
She was small in person, unobtrusive in man- | fore. 
ners, Her face was pale, her features thin and In 1830 Mr. Hall edited with Tuomas Camp- 
irregular; but with her tender blue eyes, pleas- | BELL the ‘‘ New Monthly Magazine,” when that 
ant voice, and fine intellectual expression, she | poet was about fifty-three. He was under the 
was one of those women who do not require | middle size, and his manners, though bland, 
physical beauty. There was something very | were not dignified. His eyes were large and 
sympathetic in the tones of Mr. Hell as he de- | lustrous, his lips thin and sensitive. It seemed 
scribed the quiet and cheerful decline of the wo- | to me the speaker’s recollections of Campbell 
man who, as the story-teller for the young, is yet | were sad, and he did not say much of him per- 
incomparable, and whose “ rich humor, pathetic | sonally. He gave a very graphic description, 
tenderness, and admirable tact” in the delinea- | however, of his burial in Westminster Abbey, in 
tion of Irish characters gave direction to the | the Poet's Corner, to which his pall was borne 
genius of Scott, and indeed gave rise to the lin 1844 by members of the nobility. Several 
whole school of stories which depend for their | unusual occurrences took place. When the 
interest upon the popular characteristics of va-| words ‘‘dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” were 
rious sections of country. | pronounced, a Polish officer in full uniform 
Of none whom he described did our venera- | stepped forth from the crowd, and dropped 
ble author speak with more feeling and admira-| upon the coffin a handful of earth brought 
tion than of Fexicia Hemans, “the revered, | from the grave of Kosciuszko. When the 
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words ‘‘I heard a_ voice from heaven” were 
uttered, a thunder-clap drowned the clergy- 
man’s voice, and the next words heard were, | 
‘*they rest from their labors.” 

Mr. Hall had had a great deal to do also 
with THEoporE Hook,, who succeeded him in 
the editorship of the ‘‘ New Monthly Magazine,” 
as Hall succeeded Campbell. . Hook was evi- | 
dently a Bohemian of the first water—or, per- | 
haps it would be truer to say, brandy and water. 
His wit was exhaustless, and he could write ad- 
mirable things in a moment on the most inau- 
spicious. subjects. . He inherited much of his 
celebrated. father’s musical yenius, and sang 
sweetly, accompanying himself on the piano. 
He worked hard for an hour, and repaid him- 
self with a fortnight of idleness. On one such 
occasion, when he was dining, a messenger 
came to him from the ‘‘ John Bull,” which he 
edited, but for which he had written nothing 
for some weeks, and told: him he must write 
something on the death of the King and Queen 
of the Sandwich Islands, whereon he sent 
back— 


“© Waiter !|—Two Sandwiches!’ cried Death, 
And their wild Majesties resigned their breath.” 


It was but too plain to all who saw Hook 
that he had ill-used time. Jovial nights and 
idleness had banished self-respect; and when 
he died it was to point ouce more the terrible 
moral of that misuse of mind and body of 
which so many of the children of genius have 
In vain friends warned, entreat- 


been guilty. 
ed; things went from bad to worse, until the few 
mourners experienced a certain sorrowful relief 
as they bore him at !ast to rest in an obscure 


corner of Fulham Cemetery. Mr. Hall gave a 
sad list, which I will not repeat here, of the 
noble and great minds which he had known 
wasted by the passion for drink, and uttered a 
very impressive admonition to those around 
him against the besetting temptation of think- 
ers ant scholars. 

The closing and perhaps the most delicate 
and touching portrait drawn by Mr. Hall was 
that of Tuomas Hoop, whom he had evidently 
loved with his whole heart. No one would 
have associated with his serious, observant eye, 
and his grave, melancholy face the ‘‘ fellow of 
infinite jest.” In person Hood was of the mid- 
dle height, slender and sickly-looking; of sal- 
low complexion and plain features; quiet in 
expression, and rarely so excited as to indicate 
either the pathos or humorinhim, The upper 
face was calm, even to solemnity, seldom re- 
lieved even in society by the eloquent play of 
the mouth or sparkle of his observanteye. He 
was by no means brilliant in conversation; and 
if he made a pun, which was rare, it did not 
seem instinctive, but a process of thought. 
With all his fun he was incapable of sarcasm, 
and never did an injury in his life. His mind 
was as delicate as that of an innocent child. 





| Mr. 


| was with him at, times, and witnessed the 
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His life was daseod near the dreary skeleton- 
poverty; yet though always struggling he y, 
cheerful.. His last days were rendered ha; 


by the pension which assured him that his fan, 


ily would. not suffer. The picture drawn }, 
Hall of his last days was touching, 7) 
dey 
tion of the noble wife who survived him op! 
a few months. Hood, when suffering agoy) 
would, utter exquisite jests to try and rel 
the friends around him, 

Mr. Hall read a passage from a letter writte 
by Hood’s, daughter to-himself, soon after he 
father’s death, which Ivcan not forbear to giy 
here. She wrote: 


1ey 


‘*Those who lectured him on his merry sallies and 
innocent gayety should have been present at his death. 
bed, to see how the gentlest and most loving heart jy 
the world could die. Thinking himself dying, ho 
called us around him—my mother, my little brother, 
and myself—to receive his last kiss and blessing, tep- 
derly and fondly given ; and gently clasping my mo- 
ther’s hand, he said, ‘ Remember, Jane, I forgive q))- 
all." He lay for some time calmly and quietly, but 
breathing painfully and slowly ; and my mother, bend- 
ing over him, heard him murmur, faintly, ‘O Lord, 
say, Arise, take up thy cross, and follow me.’” 

Another letter he read, written to Sir Robert 
Peel, in which Hood said that being conscious 
that he was passing away, and could never se 
him again, he wrote to bid him adieu. He then 
alluded to various differences of a political kind 
which the two seemed to have had, and said 
that if he had to live longer he would advocate 
a more catholic political principle—one which 
would reconcile people and soften classes, rath- 
er than exasperate their differences. In this 
last letter Hood made his last joke: ‘‘ Death 
stops my pen, but not my pension.” 

**T have spoken to you,” said Mr. Hall, in 
closing, ‘‘ of the departed—I can not call them 
dead ; for such can not die; they live to enrich 
our lives, to shape our thoughts, to remind 
those who follow that they also can leave foot 
prints on the sand. Their mighty spirits sur- 
round us, and inspire us to carry forward the 
noble work of wisdom for which they toiled and 
suffered.” 

When the old man sat down, after speaking 
two hours with only the interval of five min- 
utes, the company thanked him, as it were with 
one voice, and pressed forward to grasp his 
hand and that of his wife. Groups lingered 
here and there as if loth to leave the atmos- 
phere which had been hallowed by presences 
from the past. And when at last we dispersed 
it was with minds deeply traced with memories 


| of the ‘‘ boundaries” of English thought which 


we had been enabled, as it were, to touch with 
our own hands in touching the hand and hear- 


| ing the voice of one who is himself a landmark 


covered with the most venerable inscriptions. 


“Ever their phantoms arise before us, 
Our loftier brothers, but one in blood; 
By bed and board they lord it o’er us, 
With looks of beauty and words of good." 
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y sNenn p SATIIEPa “You bet I fetch her,” answered a tall man 
THE FOSTER-BROTHERS. with blue goggles. ‘* Mornin’; Mr. Marshall! 

NE April morning, not- many years ago, Come along and help tie up the Lucy.” 
( Mr. Cade Marshall, having nothing else Mr. Marshall, much amused at being thus 
to do for the moment, stood on his door-step suddenly enrolled in the constable’s posse, fol- 


and looked at the Mississippi River. lowed that functionary and said, “* What has 
Tt was not many years ago—yet since then a_ she been guilty of, Captain Ketchum ?” 
thousand glories and shames have dazzled and ‘““Why, Jim Whaler missed his carpet-bag 


affronted the world ; myriads of bright things as he was a-comin’ up from St. Lonis, and’ he 
have been darkened, and dark things brought | swears he believes the cap'n stoled it. I reckon 
to light; a continent has been dipped in blood, | he never done it; but that ain't. my business. 
and has arisen from the red baptism cleansed -The cap’n offered to compermise by payin’ for 
of-its deadliest sin. -There is not a man now what was into it. So Jim he drawed out a 
living who has precisely the same’ political list: one bowie-knife, one plug o’ terbacker, 
idéas which he ‘had~on that April morning -one deck o’ keerds, and two shirts.; When the 
when Mr. Cade‘ Marshall,.idly enjoying the |-cap’n'seed that he jest sung out, ‘Oh, gas! 
spring sunshine, looked. from the door-step of | ‘Two shirts! when did you ever git two shirts ?’ 
his house on an Illinois bluff.at the great river, | So Jim he’s got:his back up, and he’s took out 


and over it to the Missouri shore. a ‘tachment, and we're goin’ down to tie up the 
Mr. Marshall had been a Bachelor of Arts | Lucy ’till they pay.” 

half a year. He had spent this time at home ‘**Did you have the shirts, Jim?” said Mar- 

in the city of Moscow, Illinois, an ‘ambitious | shall to the injured Whaler. 

town that had stretclied itself so far over the **T will, fore I’m done with ’em.” 

hills and hollows skirting the river that it They reached the landing just as a deck hand 


seemed doubtful whether it would ever knit its | came ashore to cast off the cable, 

overgrown members firmly together. . It had ‘* Hold on there, my African brother,” shout- 
cut one hill in two, in the hope of a bridge ed Ketchum. The sulky Whaler stood by the 
which never was built. . It had fiiled’: up one rope, while the constable went on board and 
ravine, in preparation for a railroad which served process.. Marshall went with him. As 
never arrived. It had a special charter from they reached the bar-room a youthful figure 
the Legislature, in case it should ever be big started up from near the stove, and a clear, 
enough to need a city government; and it em-| hearty voice shouted, “ Bless your dissolute 
braced several miles of the adjoining country heart, Occidental! how are you?” 

within its corporate limits, to get taxes enough Marshall started at the familiar college nick- 
to keep up the expense of fire and lights for its | name, and turning, saw his friend and class- 
Common Council. With its four or five thou- | mate, Clarence Brydges. 


sand inhabitants it occupied about as much “A la bonne heure! Where is your luggage ? 
room as Paris, and sprawled over its half- | Why didn’t you tell me you were coming ?” 

dozen hills—as the elder Marshall once ob- ‘“*T am not coming. Iam going to St. Paul.” 
served—“ like a small but conceited hen trying; “St. Paul can wait. Your boat is tied up. 
to hatch a square yard of eggs.” The captain and our constable will quarrel all 


A Norse poet mentions, as among the pre- day. You must go home with me. Give me 
rogatives of the gods, that they always look your checks, — ‘ False, fleeting, perjured Clar- 
down. So the city of Moscow, sprinkled over | ence,’ to slip by without ungirding yourself be- 
its ragged bluffs, enjoyed much substantial | neath my roof-tree.” 
comfort in looking across the river to where| Brydges was soon convinced by the highly- 
the city of Thebes clung with a precarious foot- | seasoned discourse of the captain that his friend 
hold to the Missouri mud—only existing by suf- had spoken truth. ‘They went on shore, and 
ferance of the great river. Marshall called a broad-shouldered, dwarfish 

It was with a certain comfortable sense of German boy. 
superiority to fluvial accidents that Cade Mar- “Chris, take this trunk to my father’s. 
shall walked to his gate and glanced down the | Where is your cart ?” 
steep hill-path, two hundred feet fall to the ‘IT don’t got none a’ready. Hans Doppel- 
water-side. fritz his stief-vater gone dead directly, und 

“*The river is certainly rising,” he thought, | mine gart is a funeral. I pack him selbst.” 


“and yet the Lucy Bertram seems.to be stuck He seized the heavy trunk and trotted up 
to the landing.” But the steamer, which had _ the steep hill-side like a mountain-goat. 
been blowing and whistling, and ringing bells, Marshail and Brydges were preparing to fol- 


and stirring up the yellow sand with her re- low, when Whaler rushed up, all the sulkiness 

volving paddles, now swung loose and headed for gone from his hang-dog face. 

the Illinois shore, dancing coquettishly sideways “The cap’n’s compermised. He agrees to 

over the water, keeping her head up stream. pay for one shirt and treat the crowd. Come, 
Two or three men with revolvers in their take a drink, gentlemen.” 

hands went shuffling by the gate. At that moment a negro came running off 
‘*Thar she blows. Hurry up! Hi! or you the boat with a shabby carpet-bag in his hand. 

won't fetch her.” Whaler saw him, and grew sulkier than ever. 
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peared up the sunken road to the town, fol- 
lowed by Ketchum and his friends, who made 
frequent and jeering reference to ‘‘ them shirts.” 


The steamer, after expressing by emphatic | 


growling and puffing her indignation at the 
“law’s delay,” went on her way up the river. 
The friends slowly ascended the hill to Mar- 
shall’s house. This was a large, rambling struc- 
ture, originally built for the block-house of Fort 
Johnstone in the early Indian wars, with nu- 
merous additions and changes that had com- 
pletely transformed it into a comfortable mod- 
ern residence—as comfort is understood in the 
West—something very different from the Syba- 
rite luxury of Fifth Avenue or the Back Bay. 

**T am not sorry this happened,” said 
Brydges. ‘‘There is no real occasion for 
me to hurry to St. Paul. I am making a 
rapid tour at the request of my father through 
the North. I have been reading some law in 
Mobile this winter, and the governor wants me, 
before beginning to practice, to see something 
of your country. You know he is a little ¢éte- 
montée on this secession question. He thinks 
you will be a foreign nation in a few years, and 
he is anxious that I should see something of the 
present régime.” 

“Very well. Stay here and see it.” 

**But he insists on my passing all my time 
at representative places. St. Paul, as a north- 
west bastion of your power; Chicago, the home 
of the gnomes—the supernatural workers ; Bos- 
ton, your light-house; and New York, your ‘ ven- 
tral ganglion.’ I have his positive commands 
against stopping for a day any where else.” 

“Except in case of accidents. We will pre- 
pare a new one every day until we fill a chap- 
ter, which we will send to your respected an- 
cestor with our dutiful regards.” 

Coming to the house they found Mr. Mar- 
shall the elder sitting in his easy-chair on the 
long veranda. A fresh, rosy, black-haired old 
gentleman, who could even yet break a colt, or 
crack walnuts with his fingers. 

**You are heartily welcome, Mr. Brydges. 
Don’t stare; there is no second-sight in my 
knowing your name. That little Kobold Chris 
has come with your trunk, and I have sent it 
to your room. Will you go in, or stay here? 
When you are my age you will seize every mo- 
ment of such lovely weather, and keep where 
there is most of it.” 

The young men brought chairs and sat in the 
soft spring sunshine. The impulse of awaken- 
ing life was faintly visible on the bluffs, where 
the dry grass began to show an under-tinge of 
green. The warm light lay richly on the broad 
river and the brown leafless-wooded islands, and 
touched softly in the blue distance the high hills 
beyond the Missouri flats. 


| 
He took the thin, leprous-looking bag of black | Thebes, which lies in the delta of the Des 
oil-cloth from the porter, who bowed and | Moines and Mississippi rivers, said 
grinned, vainly expectant of backshish, ood, 
slunk away muttering unorthodox expressions 
in regard to his “ misfortnit luck.” He disap- 


. : » Suddenly, 
x W hat a quantity of ponds there are in that 
town!” 

** Ponds that have come there since morning,” 
| answered Colonel Marshall, quietly. “If tho 
_river keeps its present mood it will sponge that 
| town away in a few days.” 

“Tf you would like to see the village before 
| the catastrophe we will go over after dinner,” 
| said Cade, laughing. ‘* My father has so often 

prophesied the damp bad end of Thebes that 
|we have come to regard him as a Muscovite 
| Cassandra,” 

The Marshalls dined at the orthodox Illinois 
| hour of one. Mrs. Marshall received her guest 
| with the simplest courtesy, and made him fee 
| instantly at home. 

““T am never quite happy,” she said, “ when 
my table is three-sided. So you must keep 
that place, Mr. Brydges, till you are relieved.” 

The young men went down to the ferry in 
| the afternoon and crossed over to Thebes. The 
|tiver was tawny with mud and filled with the 
varied drift of the northern forests. 

** The river is still on the rise, Captain ?” said 
Marshall to the skipper of the Osprey, a long, 
silent, ruminant man. 

“ She’s jest a-boomin’,” said Captain Apple, 
increasing the volume of the stream by about 
a gill of nicotized saliva, ‘‘ Five inches yister- 
day, and the big end o’ that sence mornin’, 
The Dessmine is worse yet. Ef I was a rat 
| in a cellar, I'd move up garret about these here 
times.” 

The Osprey came to the wharf, which had al- 
| most disappeared beneath the encroaching riv- 
|er. With that obstinate unbelief of the disa- 
| greeable that has been given us doubtless to 
prevent our suffering misfortunes in anticipa- 
tion, the dealers in cord-wood were busy in re- 
moving large quantities of it from the water- 
line, and piling it a few feet further from the 
shore—to be moved again next day. 

Marshall and Brydges walked through the 
town. It had been built before the levee, and 
sO was on an average several feet lower. The 
side-streets and back-yards were therefore al- 
ready invaded by the waters. A great quantity 
had come in during the night, creeping over 
the low banks of the Des Moines, and attack- 
ing the town in its imleveed and therefore de- 
fenseless rear. Many flat gardens and hollow 
commons were suddenly filled up with the mud- 
dy flood, as if it had soaked through the thin soil 
from below. A good many houses were built, 
with a sort of make-shift foresight, on de- 
tached piles. These stood clear for the pres- 
ent from the wet, looking like slatternly wo- 
men holding up their draggled skirts. One 
dreary frame-house they saw where the piles had 
given way at one end, and the house stood help- 
lessly with one corner in the air and one in the 
slough. They had the indiscretion to look in 
at the window nearest the road, and saw a sal- 








Brydges, who was looking at the town of 





low woman frying bacon at a stove lashed to 
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qnitbicattis 
the wall, and some ragged urchins in high glee 
climbing the sloping floor like flies, and sliding | 
down again like musk-rats, 

Every where a dismal air of make-shift. All 
the gates were tied up with ropes—the latches 
all gone. At the front-doors of several rather 
ambitious-looking houses a small ladder sup- | 
plied the place of a porch. Many of the houses 
were unpainted, and looked prematurely old 
and shabby. Every thing seemed to say, 
What is the use? Dirty clay-colored curs 
jounged on the muddy door-steps with a dis- | 
pirited and dejected air. The very streets, that 
started with fair prospects, seemed to grow dis- | 
couraged and to flatten supinely out into bot- | 
tomless black mud. ‘The cats found it difficult | 
to make their visits with any regard to neat | 
feet. Long, gaunt, red-haired hogs grunted | 
unsociably in the dry spots that were yet left | 
them, too listless to be hungry. 

In the best quarter of the town the two| 
friends came to a large barn-like church with 
an unfinished steeple, around which the scaf- | 
folding was falling to pieces. Here the side- 
walk was elevated upon poles to the level of 
the fence-posts. This had been done some | 
years before in the stress of former floods, and | 
no one had as yet had energy enough to take it | 
down. Turning its corner they found them- | 
selves before a larger and better house than | 
any they had before seen. The garden before | 
the door was completely submerged. A young | 
girl standing upright in a light skiff sculled it 
dextrously about the garden with a long oar. 
It was a very pretty picture—the exquisite form 
swaying to every movement of the frail boat, | 

| 
| 
| 


the warm sunshine touching with gold lights 
the dark brown hair. 


“Who has not heard of a jolly young waterman?” 


sang Marshall. 
She turned, and with one stroke of the oar | 
brought her skiff to the gate; she gave her| 


| of May, even if we have a torrid April like this, 


Cade, open the windows.” 

Mr. Marshall obeyed the peremptory order; 
then, in the same familiar tone, said, ‘* Mimi, 
when are you coming over to spend the forty 
diluvial days and nights ?” 

‘Silence, rash Museovite! ‘The river is 
merely performing its fertilizing office for the 
city of its love. It will be in its bed to-mor- 
row.” 

‘“*And to-morrow and to-morrow,” added 
Marshall, tragically. 

‘*T am ashamed to own,” said Miss Des 
Ponts, ‘‘that papa has been carried away by 
the prevailing stampede. He wanted the fur- 
niture moved up stairs yesterday, but I fought 
hard and got a reprieve till to-day. I thought 
it would be a sort of treason to the river to dis- 
trust its honorable intentions,” 

‘** Pray let us hear your piano once more be- 
fore it is banished to the attic.” 

She went to the instrument, and her fingers 
strayed for a moment over the keys, ** building a 
bridge from dream-land.” She then played with 
singular feeling and expression a low, solemn, 
dirge-like movement, which neither of the gen- 
tlemen recognized, but which was intensely 
thrilling and saddening. It closed with a sud- 
den and startling discord, and she instantly 
broke into one of the younger Strauss’s most 
Champagny mazurkas, which she gave with 
such grace and spirit that Marshall vowed he 
could see the flash of white satin boots, and 
catch the distant popping of corks in the sup- 
per-room. 

Brydges, who had been somehow vaguely 
annoyed at the easy familiarity existing be- 
tween Marshall and Miss Des Ponts, had taken 
no part in the conversation. While she played 
he devoured her with his eyes. If she seemed 
lovely in the broad light outside, she was vastly 
more so now; her brown eyes softened by feel- 
ing, her exquisite lips slightly parted, a delicate 


hand to Marshall with a gay ‘‘Good-morn-| tinge hovering like the first flush of dawn on 
ing.” | the perfect pale cheek. 
“Miss Des Ponts, let me present my friend| Her eyes lighted on Brydges for an instant 


Mr. Brydges.” 


| as she played the last lively bars. 


“Will you tempt the dangers of the deep | **T hope you will remain some time,” she 


and come in?” she said. 

Marshall looked at Brydges, who eagerly nod- 
ded assent. 

“You will come first, Mr. Brydges,” said 
the fair mariner. ‘Mr. Marshall is chez dui in 
my boat.” 

She gave Brydges her hand to assist him 
into the boat. It was a soft white hand 
—‘‘the hand of a marquise,” Balzac would 
have said—with a firm and vigorous grasp 
Arriving at the door-step she stepped lightly 
out of the skiff, and led her visitors into a 
cheerful-looking drawing-room carpeted in 
warm bright colors, richly furnished and cur- 
tained, where a brisk fire of hickory logs cracked 
and sparkled in the wide chimney. 

“A fancy of pape’s,” said Miss Des Ponts, 


’ 


| said. ‘*T have heard Mr. Marshall say so 


| much of you that I have been quite anxious to 
| know you.” 
Brydges hardly knew whether to be pleased 
| or vexed. This lovely, intrepid, self-possessed 
| girl, treating him with this utterly unconven- 
| tional frankness, was not at all flattering to his 
| amour-propre. He jumped to the hasty con- 
| clusion that she must be jiancée to Marshall. 
He felt half inclined to hate them both. He 
hated himself worse for feeling embarrassed by 
the steady glance of the soft brown eyes. 
| ** Yes—that is, not long,” he stammered ; then 
| added, with unnecessary emphasis, ‘‘ I am going 
to-morrow.” 
Marshall laughed and said, “ Mimi, he will 
| spend a week or two with us. Your music 
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of him and send him on his way, a sadder and 
a better man.” 

They rose to go.. Miss Des Ponts rang, and 
a silver-haired negro answered. 

‘** Take these gentlemen to the gate, Darby ;” 
but, glancing out of the window, she exclaimed, 
**No! voila, papa! I will go myself.” 


As they sculled over the garden Marshall said, | 


* Des Ponts translates Brydges.” 


‘Not oversets, I hope, as Father Krakwity | 


would say,” she answered, laughing. 


Mr. Des Ponts stood at the gate. There 


was a hurried introduction and word of greet- | 


ing. 

““My mother expects you every day, and 
hereafter we, wait dinner for you,” said Mar- 
shall. 

Des Ponts looked troubled and anxious. 

**T fear we must very soon claim your hospi- 
tality. This rise looks serious. 
Moines is full of back-water for miles. 
‘oldest inhabitants’ are talking like screech-owls 
this afternoon.” 

‘Never mind, mon petit papa. Here’s a 
sigh for those that love us, and a smile for those 
that hate, and—and-—before it gets above us, 
perhaps it may abate ;” and father and daugh- 
ter sculled to their beleaguered mansion. 


As Marshall and Brydges walked to the ferry | 


they saw evident signs of consternation among 
the towns-people. Those who lived in two- 
story houses were engaged in emptying their 
ground-floors, while the groundlings were beg- 
ging room ‘‘under the shingles” from their 
more fortunate neighbors. 
forts were walking calmly about deriding and 
pooh-poohing, and demonstrating by all the al- 
manacs known that this “* was not a high-water 
year.” 

That evening the young gentlemen were 
smoking on the veranda in the dim, confiden- 
tial starlight.  Brydges said, apropos of no- 
thing: ‘‘ Cade, I congratulate you. Miss Des 
Ponts is an excessively pretty girl.” 

‘*My dear Clarence, you have more taste 
than sagacity. I have no property whatever in 
Mimi Des Ponts’s unquestionable beauty.” 

“Why not ?” rejoined Brydges, in a some- 
what querulous tone. ‘* You don’t mean that 
there are more of that style of girls in the neigh- 
borhood; and whom, besides you, would she 
look at hereaway ?” 

“It is very sweet of you, gentle stranger, to 
say such things of both of us. 
love each other too well to be lovers, I suppose. 
I never had sny sister but her; nor she ever a 
brother but me. We made mud-pies together, 
and fought over the first strawberries of the 
season. But I have never thought of availing 
myself of my evident advantages. I have mag- 
nanimously waited for some handsome pilgrim 
with blue eyes to come, and, if worthy and en- 
terprising, to win her.” 

** Elle vaut bien la peine.” 


** You have the requisite Gothic complexion; | 


you will have idleness and juxtaposition in your 


The Des | 
The | 


Still, some esprits | 


Mimi and || 
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| favor in a day or two,. The great river is work. 
| ing valiantly for you to-night.” 

**What a superb picture of quiet power!” 
| said Brydges. . “There it flows, pouring oy; 
over the level bottoms the flood of ten thousang 
thunder-storms,, annihilating farms, fields, anq 
villages, and not the murmur of a ripple comes 
up to us in this deep silence, It was a trye 
artistic thought of the old religions that made 
gods of the rivers.” 

‘*Yes. I think even Carlyle would respect 
the Mississippi—so much work with so little 
talk.” 

From the window of his chamber that night 
Clarence Brydges looked out once more upon 
the vast and broadening sheet of water, and the 
twinkling lights. of the village by the shore, 
| One, he fancied, without any reason except its 
brightness, was lighting Marie. Des Ponts to 
rest. He gazed musingly at this light till it 
suddenly disappeared, 

**Good-night, and happy dreams,” he mur- 
mured; then added, ‘* Well, I have given that 
dark-eyed Missourian enough of my. thoughts 
| to-night,”’ and went on thinking of nothing else 
| till he fell asleep. 
| In the morning, as he came out upon the 
| veranda, he saw the Colonel gazing intently at 
something in the river. ‘* Cade, my son, get 
|my field-glass. Good-morning, Mr. Brydges. 

I hope you had pleasant dreams your first 
| night at Fort Johnstone. You know they are 
| to come true, according to our received tradi- 
tions.” 
|. Cade handed him the glass. He glanced at 
the object that had puzzled him, and laughed— 
| a hearty, strutting, crowing sort of laugh, and 
| handed the glass to Brydges. ‘‘ There, I don’t 
| believe even so blasé a veteran as yourself ever 
| saw a sight like that before.” 
| It was a chicken-coop floating down the 
river, its hapless inmates roosting on the roof 
| with an air of draggled and desperate resigna- 
tion. - It was a slight but most significant spec- 
| imen of the night’s work. 
| Look across the river, Mr. Brydges. The 
| ponds of yesterday are lakes and bays. Be- 
| hind the town the prairie is one vast sheet of 
water to the bluffs. Below us the Illinois 
|shoré is invaded; the bottom will be flooded 
| to-morrow.” 
| **We shall have the Des Ponts to dinner, 
| doubtless.” 
| Yes; and then, Mr. Brydges, look out for 
your heart, if you carry any such light bag- 
gage.” 

The theme was one on which the old gentle- 
man was always eloquent. He began his usual 
| rhapsody, but was soon interrupted by a sum- 
| mons to breakfast. 

‘““Who is Mr. Des Ponts?” asked Brydges, 
when they were seated at table. 

“ Lawyer by profession, gentleman by prac- 
| tice,” said Cade, 
| “The richest man in Thebes, and the best 
bred man in Missouri,” said Mrs. Marshall. 


| 













‘‘He is a French creole, 


” 


said the Colonel, 


«who has the good taste to speak. English 


without lisping. 


wine, and he buys both himself, 


He has good books and good 


The, most 


curious thing about him is that every body 
owes him money and nobody hates him.” 

‘‘ But,” said Clarence, ‘‘ why does this, phe- 
nix of Missourians live in the Theban waste ?” 


‘Ah, that is his most amiable point,” said | 
“He is bound by a promise 


Mrs. Marshall. 


to the late Madame Des Ponts. 


She was an 


enthusiastic Southern woman, who thought a 
free State the abomination of desolation; even 
wrote a florid pamphlet called the ‘Curse of 
Canaan ;’. said she did not see how one could 


be a Christian and not own slaves, when their 
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means permitted ; and I believe honestly doubt- | 


ed whether negroes had souls. 


She has often 


said to me that she wished it could be shown 
that a certain famous text should read in the 
original, ‘Suffer little white children to come 


unto me.’” 


Every one laughed except Mr. Brydges. 
**T always thought,” the jolly old lady went 


on, ‘‘that-Des Ponts recognized as clearly as 


any one the absurdity of Madame’s opinions. 
But he never disputed with her, and often, 


when she was hard pressed in a discussion, he 
would come to her rescue with some brilliant 
paradox that left one in doubt which side he 
She never doubted, I am sure. 
I never saw a husband so worshiped by his | 
wife. Though one of the proudest of the 
Shelbys, she delighted in displaying her entire 
I believe she would have 


was really on. 


subjection to him. 


polished his boots if he had permitted it.” 


““Q si sic omnes,” 


said the Colonel, and the 


young men groaned in unison. 


Mrs. Marshall continued, scorniug the inter- 
ruption: ‘‘She never lost her early infatuation 
The very year she died she 
and I were in the drawing-room, and Mr. Mar- 
shall and he were on the veranda. 
at him some time in rapt contemplation, and 
said at last: ‘Who could look at that noble 
form and godlike brow and then think without 
disgust of Jefferson’s clap-trap of the equality 


for Des Ponts. 


of men ?’” 


“She would have preferred,” said Cade, ‘‘the 
dictum of our Pomp—‘ One man is as good as 


anuddah, an’ a heap bettah.’” 


‘When her last illness came she seemed to 
regret nothing but leaving Des Ponts. 
would not be pacified till he swore—most re- 
luctantly, and after a terrible scene—that he 
would never take Marie to a Northern State. 
For she said she hoped still to be with them in 
spirit, and she could not follow them into Yan- | 
So, ever since, poor Des Ponts | 
has lived in that hideous swamp—the Despont- | 


kee barbarism. 


ine Marshes, as Cade says.” 
**But why not go South ?” said Brydges. 


**T imagine he prefers, while keeping his vow 
faithfully, to live in this extreme corner of slave | 
|  Brydges was a little annoyed at this peremp- 


territory, in sight of free sky and soil.” 


She looked 


She 





membering too 


late from what latitude he came, 


talked of pleasant trifles, and put too much su 
gar in his second cup of coffee by way of apol 


ogy. 
About noon 


the wagoner, Chris, having re- 


claimed his cart from its funereal. functions, 


drove up to th 
shouldered a y 
he marched int 
** Vere I pac 
is-comin’ bime 
Mein Gott! 


*ks him ? 
sby a’ready mit ’m Herr Vater. 


e back-door, and leaping down, 
ast Saratoga trunk, with which 
o the house. 

Die schoene Fraulein 


Die is wu derschoen,” he. said, 


grotesquely kissing his stubby finger-ends, 
By the time the luggage was bestowed the 


exiles were at 
The Colonel 


the door. 
met them with his hearty, old- 


fashioned courtesy : 


** La. Rochefoucauld was_ right. 


There is 


something in the misfortunes of our best friends 
that does not altogether displease us.” 


He shook hs 
the neat glove « 
to the young 1 
Mrs, Marshall. 

**T should | 


ands with Des Ponts and kissed 
of Marie. She nodded smilingly 
nen, and entered the house with 


ave come yesterday,” said Des 


Ponts, ‘‘had it not been for that indomitable 


Shelby pluck o 
ture to the se 


f Mimi. We moved the furni- 
-ond floor in the afternoon; but 


she still insisted that the river would fall, and 
so we drank tea in the dismantled parlor, and 
then sat by the fire till the water poured over 


the floor and flooded the hearth. 


I to do with 
* Would it be « 


mantle-piece ?’ 


‘What am 
my feet?’ she coolly inquired, 
juite lady-like to put them on the 

I took her in my arms and 


| waded to the stairs, and carried her up to bed. 


This morning she got into the. skiff from her 
chamber-window by a rope-ladder—and ever 


since she calls 


While he yv 


me Romeo!” 


vas speaking Brydges observed 


him more closely than he had previously done. 


He was certai 
a clear, dark 


brows; a square forehead and resolute jaw ; 
the mouth almost concealed by a grizzled mus- 
tache, a feature not then so cominon as now; 
the whole face framed with glossy and luxu- 
rls. There was a strong general 
resemblance to his daughter; yet they were 
The fine animal beauty of his 
face was in hers lit up and spiritualized by the 
Seeing 


riant black cu 


curiously unlike. 


glancing light 


them together you would think of a head in 


clay copied in 


He turned, and his eyes met those of Brydges. 
Darting a keen glance at the young man, in 
which one could almost have fancied there was 


an expression 


How long hay 


nly a strikingly handsome man: 
skin; black eyes under straight 


of a vivid intelligence. 


porcelain. 


of defiance, he said, abruptly, 


‘* My daughter tells me you are from Mobile. 


’ 


e you lived there ?’ 


** All my life.” 


| “Have you relatives of your name in Savan- 


| nah ?” 
“No.” 


Brydges bit his lip; and Mrs. Marshall, re- | tory interrogatory, and so answered very curtly. 
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He did not feel inclined to say that his father 
had formerly resided in Say ‘annah, but had 
married and settled in Mobile. 

‘The intense expression vanished at once from 
the face of Des Ponts. He smiled cheerily, with 
a flash of splendid white teeth, and said, 

* Pardon my summary questions—a relic 
of my bad lawyer habits. An accidental re- 
semblance, doubtless. Colonel Marshall, Mr. 


Brydges is a proof of what I have so often told | 


you, that you will find the pure blonde Saxon 
type oftener in the South than the North.” 

This remark induced an ethnological contro- 
versy between the two gentlemen, which lasted 
until dinner, and Brydges forgot the explana- 
tion he had intended to make. 

In the evening Mrs. Marshall said, 
Mimi, you must sing for me. 
except in these flood times.” 

**J will sing you something entirely new, by 
a composer whose name I never heard before— 
a Mr. Boote, who lives in Florence. A friend 
of mine traveling in Italy copied and sent it to 
me. It takes hold of me wonderfully.” 

She sang in a rich, powerful, vibrating con- 
tralto a wild, lawless, but singularly thrilling 
air, to the words of Kingsley’s ‘‘ Sands 0’ Dee.” 


Now, 
I get no music 


There came over Brydges, as she sang, that } 


sense of mysterious recognition which all have 


sometimes felt, when every word and gesture | 


falls inevitably into its place, as if we had known 
and foreseen it all for a thousand years. 
other persons in the room.became as shadows. 
He knew the song would cease in a moment, 
and there would be shadowy words of applause 
from those outside spectres. But while the 
wild, sobbing music lasted he and she were 
alone in the world of sensuous melody. Every 
touch of her fingers on the pearl and ebony 
keys fell on his heart, and the song they waked 
was, ‘* She is mine, and no other’s. I love her. 
I have loved her forever.” 

The song ended, and the spell was broken. At 
Cade’s request Miss Des Ponts sang that brill- 
iant serenade of Gounod’s to Victor Hugo’s de- 
licious words, ‘* Chantez, riez, dormez.” But 
Brydges only wondered at his ecstasy of a mo- 
ment before. 
ation at the singer, and saw a superb young girl, 
as lovely as youth and beauty could make her, 
singing a showy song in an effective way. But, 
as if revenging himself for his momentary lapse 
from self-possession, he thought—*‘ A very pret- 
ty girl—a little too prononcée—not infrequently 
slangy—needs a year or two of better society 
than she can find in Thebes.” 

The next day Miss Des Ponts started for a 
gallop on the Carthage road, attended by her 
two cavaliers. Cade deserted very soon, riding 
off to visit the Colonel’s farm, north of the town. 
‘Tt is a remarkably porous soil,” said Cade. 
** Absorbs every thing you put on it, and leaves 
no trace. Mimi, I hold you responsible for 
Mr. Brydges.” 

They rode an hour or two through the thick 
timber and the sunny lanes, and returned ex- 


The | 


He looked with critical appreci- | 


| 
cellent friends. There was no resisting the 


charm of Marie’s directness and sine erity, 
Her character had something manly in jt 
frank, fearless honesty. 

He was surprised at her unaffected sense of 
|her own shortcomings. ‘TI suspect it is not 
| best for me to live as I do. Mamma died when 
I was a child, and I have grown up lawlessly 
| with Victor. There—a new impropriety! ] 
have always called him by his first name; jn- 
stead of correcting me, he laughed and kissed 
me. So when I talked slang, till I am afraid 
I sometimes trip that way now, when I am old 
enough to know better. I read his books and 
his newspapers, and had no other education 
until Mrs, Marshall positively dragooned him 
into letting me go to school. I staid two years 
at the Visitation in St. Louis, and learned some 
music; then ran away and came back to him, 
and found him, I am sure, ten years older by 
the separation. I will not leave him again, 
And yet I know we ought not to live in that 
triste little town. I have so often ‘begged him 





to go South, or to Congress, or somewhere, 
With his great talents and influence he could 
But he detests the 
I believe he cares for nothing but 


| do every thing in politics. 
| very name. 
me.” 
These words were uttered with an intonation 
indescribably sweet and winning. The great 
brown eyes were softened with unshed tears, 
But before Brydges could speak she struck her 
| horse a smart blow with the riding-whip, and 
| they went dashing homeward, accompanied by 
a cloud of dust and the yelping of scandalized 
curs. 
The days passed on pleasantly enough with 
walking and riding and making visits in Mos- 
|cow, where Marie knew every body and was 
universally admired. Mr. Des Ponts went ev- 
ery morning to Thebes, and passed an hour or 
| two in his skiff, going from window to window 
of those acquaintances who valorously remained 
| in their upper rooms, lulled nightly to sleep by 
the rushing of waters under their floors, Day 
| after day Mr. Brydges said, resolutely, ‘‘I go 
to-morrow.” But the weather was finer than 
he had ever seen, the skies bluer than ever had 
| shone, and the Marshalls’ were the pleasantest 
| hosts he ever had met. So he lingered, and 
still was traveling always into the borders of the 
Enchanted Land, which is as old as nature, yet 
newer and fresher and stranger than any thing 
on earth, to each young heart that findsit. He 
never asked himself how far he should go. The 
path was smooth and enticing, the air subtle 
and fine. Continually just beyond there was a 
bank of rare blossoms, a splendor of sunlight on 
the emerald lawns. He would go that far, and 
then? All the while the shuttle of Fate was 
flying swiftly about him, and weaving into the 
web of his life a richness and brillianey it had 
never known. 
One evening he and Miss Des Ponts were 
sitting alone on the veranda, They had been 
talking for an hour. The conversation was'of 
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is saeiiltiagetl 
the river, of the news, of books; at first ani- 
mated, then languid, till it dropped into an em- 
parrassed silence. Clarence had given himself | 
utterly up to the delight of hiseyes. Her deli- | 
cate profile was defined against the clear dark 

sky of the west. The light of the young May 

moon lay on her rippled hair, She seemed in 

the faint glimmer almost too lovely to be real. 

As the young man gazed at her he forgot that | 
she was talking, and even angwered her ques- 

tionsatrandom, Surprised and perplexed, she 

ceased speaking. 

He sat facing the river and the west, where 
the silver crescent hung above the Missouri 
hills. Forced by her silence to say something, 
he said, hastily, ‘‘'Turn to the left and look at | 
the new moon. It will bring you great good | 
luck this month.” 

He seemed to himself to speak involuntarily 
—he listenc + with interest to his own words. 

She turned to him, ‘‘I will not look at the 
moon. I want noluck. Iam happy enough, 
Besides,” she added, with a smile as delicate as | 
the starlight, ‘‘ I can see the moon now, in your 


eyes.” | 


“Can you see any thing else there ?” 

She turned away, her heart beating with a 
yague apprehension, 

“Can you see that I love you? that I wor- 
ship you? that my free-will is gone? that-—I 
love you ?” 

She covered her face with her hands. 

“*T have been living here in a dream, I 
see now what it means. It is fatal for good or 
ill. My whole life fails if I go from here with- 
out you. Marie, will you go with me?” 

He paused for a moment. 

“If you say nothing I shall go mad with a 
false hope.” 2 

She turned her glowing face toward him. 
Even in that dim light the radiance of a new 
and wonderful happiness shone in her perfect 
features with a faint opaline gleam, But her 
manner was more quiet and self-possessed than 
usual as she said, 

“T wish you would bring my father to me.” 

“But, Miss Des Ponts, shall I not have one 
word— ?” 

** Please bring my father,” she insisted, in a 
low, appealing tone that there was no resist- 
ing. 


When they came out she went to her father | 


and leaned upon his arm. In spite of his in- 
tense anxiety Brydges could not but admire 


the statuesque beauty of the group. So Iphi- | 


genia must have clung at Aulis to th <‘ng of 


Men; and so the greatest of the € _2k. must | 


have folded in his strong arm the myst beauti- 
ful, protecting her against all the world but 
him. 

** Victor, Mr. Brydges has asked me to be 
his wife, 
sanction,” 


j 


never dreamed I could love two beings as I love 
my father and you.” 

Des Ponts went in, with a strange contest of 
pleasure and pain in his heart, and left the 
lovers in the dim light of the setting moon, 

Before Clarence slept he wrote a long letter 
to his father, announcing his engagement and 
giving many details of the character and posi- 
tion of the Des Ponts. He did not ask his fa- 
ther’s consent formally. He was so thoroughly 
convineed of the propriety of his action that he 
would have disregarded his father’s absolute 
veto. But, nevertheless, he afaited with some 
interest Mr. Brydges’s reply. 

Among the occasional visitors at Fort John- 
stone was a friend of Mr. Marshall, a lawyer of 
Moscow, with whose graceful, though some- 
what formal bearing, measured speech, and 
thorough moderation, as well in speech as in 
opinion, Clarence was much impressed. One 
night when this gentleman was gone Mrs. Mar- 
shall said, ‘‘ You would scarcely suppose that 
Mr. X had been tried for murder and ac- 





| . . 9. 
quitted by a quibble ? 


Brydges expressed his surprise. 

** He was one of the slayers of the Mormon 
prophet Joe Smith, at our county jail.” 

‘* By-the-way, Clarence,” said Cade, “‘ would 
| you not like to drive out to-morrow and see 
| where the Church seed yggs spilled ?” 
| Brydges gladly we and the young 
|men drove over the prairie in the cool of the 
|}morning. After visiting the scene of the trag- 

edy, Clarence, who had been remarkably taci- 
| turn and thoughtful all the morning, said, ab- 
| ruptly, 
| ‘*T wish you would present me to your Coun- 
|ty Clerk. I want a marriage license.” 

‘* Bravo!” shouted Cade. “I see you never 
want to come here again. But it is not nec- 
essary. I can get your license whenever you 
want it.” 

‘“‘IT may want it very soon. You know, 
Cade, I am fixed upon this marriage. No op- 
position from my father could change me. But 
Des Ponts and Marie are very spirited people. 
If my father should be whimsical enough to ob- 
ject, they might take umbrage. But if I could 
be married at once and go home with Marie, 
Monsieur mon pere would yield to her beauty 
and grace as readily as did Monsieur his son,” 

**You are Sam Slick and Machiavel rolled 
into one, Here we are at the court-house.” 
| They got the license and drove home. 

*“Do you think they will consent to this 
| chain-lightning plan of yours ?” 

“TI do not think Marie will require much 
time. I-imagine that in Thebes she has been 
| uncorrupted by the mania of shopping. I am 
| a little afraid of Des Ponts.” 
| But to his surprise Des Ponts assented with 


I will not answer without your | alacrity to an immediate marriage. He said 


| he should soon be compelled to make a journey, 


‘“My darling, follow your heart, and you will | tothe East—perhaps to Europe. .He would’be 


make me only less happy than yourself.” 


She gave Clarence her hand and said, “I | fore he started. 


glad to see his daughter's happiness secured be- 
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Marie at first. protested loudly, but finding 
no sympathy in her lover or her father she flew 


to Mrs. Marshall, but found her equally hard- | 


hearted. 

‘* Nonsense, child,” said the merry old lady. 
‘We can. make you lovely in half an hour, 
Why, Marshall proposed to me in this very 
fort while the long-roll was beating one even- 
ing, and we were married before the guard was 
out.” 

Marie yielded with a pretty girlish grace, that 


had come in these last days as ‘the finishing | 


charm of a charatter formerly, perhaps, too firm 
and self-reliant. Des Ponts’s restlessness and 
anxiety seemed to increase hour by hour. He 
spent much of his time in Thebes arranging his 
papers and closing up pending affairs. The 
flood had now subsided, and a half-drowned 
slimy life began to move sluggishly through the 
soft black streets. He alleged to every one urg- 
ent business as an excuse for his sudden and 
unwonted activity. He did not say distinctly 
where he was going, but spoke sometimes of 
New Orleans, and oftener of Europe. 

“Why will you not go with us?” asked Clar- 
ence. 

**Later I hope to join you,” he would an- 
swer, with a smile heart-breaking in the sad- 
ness that tried to be gay. 


The trunks were packed and sent to the | 


wharf. The bride stood on the veranda dressed 
for travel, as bright in her blushes and tears as 
a morning of April. 


melted by her sympathetic happiness, was laugh- 
ing and crying together, and giving Marie a| 
world of motherly last words, 

A red-faced, sleepy-eyed youth came up and 


asked for. Mr. Brydges. 
fur him.” 

Clarence apened the envelope hastily and 
said, .‘‘ How unfortunate! . Father has started 
to come to the wedding, and is at St. Louis— 
says he will leave on this evening’s packet.” I 
must send him a telegram to wait there for us.”’ 

He wrote the dispatch, and was about hand- 
ing it to the shabby messenger when Colonel 
Marshall said, :‘‘ I will send it to the office by 
Thomas. I don’t think this beery youth is quite 
awake yet.” 

**T regret,’ Mr. Des Ponts,” said Clarence, 
‘*that you are not to meet my father here. 
You may be acquaintances, after all. _ My fa- 
ther lived in Savannah some thirty years ago.” 

At this moment the steamer rounded the 
point to the north, and her shrill whistle broke 
off the conversation. Des Ponts turned ashy 
pale.. His daughter clung to him one instant. 
There was a confusion of hurried farewells, and 
the young people drove away to the wharf. In 
the slanting sunshine of the early morning the 
clouds of dust raised by their carriage-wheels 
turned to a rosy halo in which they passed out 
of sight. 

There was a moment of silence. It was 
broken by Des Ponts, who said, in a husky voice, 
** Good-by, my old friends, I shall not attempt 


** Here’s a tallygraft 


Good Mrs. Marshall, quite | 


| to thank you enough for your life-long good- 
ness to me and mine.” 

He took a packet from his paletot and hand- 
}ed it to Colonel Marshall. ‘This contains 
| my will and one or two other trifles, 

ing away for a while—” 

‘* But not immediately ?” 

**Yes.: I can finish to-day the little matters 
| that remain in’ Thebes. I want to—” He 

paused, as if in@loubt; then continued, in g 
| manner strangely different from his usual one, 
**T have been tormented all night by impish 
| dreams; and this morning I feel all abroad. 
I was always rather a lazy man, but the pros- 
pect of an absolute far niente is by no means al- 
luring. My work in life is done—” Seeing 
the look of distress on the face of his friends, he 
| forced a smile and said, ‘‘ Perhaps I shall learn 
to enjoy the play-time.” 

‘** Yes, we will talk that over at tea,” said Mrs, 
Marshall. ‘‘ You must certainly stay with us 
now till your departure.” 

“ Well, well, I will come back to-night.” 

Then, as he was going to the door, he turned 
and said, *‘ Colonel, it has been a quarter of a 
century since [ heard Booth, yet all this morn- 
ing I have been haunted by his tones in the 
words: ‘Thou wouldst not think how ill all's 
here about my heart.’ And the other phrase: 
‘If it be now, ’tis not to come, if it be not to 
come, it will be now; 7 it be not now, yet it will 
come.’ 4 
| That afternoon Cade Marshall picked up in 
|the library the telegram which Brydges had 
dropped, and exclaimed, 
|  ‘*¥fere’s a contretemps! 
| rived vesterday. 
deliver it.” 

‘That is awkward,” sail the Colonel. ‘‘ We 

can do nothing now but go to the landing for 
Mr. Brydges and explain the mistake. It is 
not so bad, after all. He can meet Des Ponts 
| here, and will be sure to like him. Marie and 
| Clarence can pass a day or two pleasantly in 
| St. Louis.” 
| Des Ponts did not return to tea. 
|er was late in coming. All the afternoon the 
| Marshalls watched for it. It was already dark 
when the Colonel saw the red head-lights shin- 
| ing far down the river. Even while he looked 
| he saw, to his horror, a bright tongue of flame 
| darting from the lower deck and rapidly climb- 
| ing up the side. It seemed but a moment until 
| the steamer was wrapped in a lurid blaze that 
| blotted out the moonlight and gleamed balefully 
| over the low bottoms to the distant bluffs. 
| Des Ponts saw it also, midway of the river. 
| He had been detained in Thebes until he was 
| too late for the ferry, and had taken his skiff 
| to row across in the cool fresh night. The fine 
| air and the exercise of rowing kindled his blood, 
and he threw off the depression that had weighed 
upon him during the day. Resting on his oars 
a moment and looking about him, he saw the 
steamer coming around the bar, and in an in- 
| stant observed the red jet of fire that spurted 


I am go- 


This telegram ar- 
That tipsy raseal forgot to 


The steam- 














from the engine-deck. He turned and rowed! In the slight scuffle he had regained his self- 
He seated himself on one of the 


to the spot as fast as his strong arms and the 
swift current could carry him, but before he 
was there the doomed vessel, all pine and paint 
and tinder, a most delicate morsel for the fire- 
fiend, was enveloped in a shroud of flame. The 
water was filled with struggling and drowning 
passengers. One of these Des Ponts seized, 
and, in doing so, dropped an oar. By the time 
he had lifted the exhausted man into the skiff 
they had drifted some: distance astern of the 


blazing wreck. 


Perceiving he had lost an oar, 


he stood in the stern of his boat to scull back to 
where others were still struggling. The glare 
of the conflagration was full in his face. His 
hat had fallen, and his fine head was brilliantly 


relieved against the dark like a portrait of Rem- | 


brandt. 


The man he had saved, lying in the bow, 


burst into a loud laugh. 


Des Ponts felt the blood freezing in his veins. 
A shudder passed over his frame so powerful 


that the boat trembled with it. 


The horror that 


had dogged him through life was there, open- 


mouthed, in his path, 


But he still held his oar 


with a grip of iron, and stood as motionless as 


marble. 


“Sam, you're a d—d lucky nigger! You 


have saved your hide forty by picking me up 


to-night.” 


Des Ponts trembled again, with the ghost of | 


the old slavish terror that stirred in his soul. 
He remembered, with horrible humiliation, the 


story of Herodotus, where the Scythians quelled 
a triumphant army of slaves by dropping their 
swords and attacking with their riding-whips. 
He felt in every fibre of his being that the story 


was true. 


**Come, come, Sar 


good-natured. 


those rats to swim for it. 
you if you behave yourself. 
“Your son has married my daughter,” said 


Des Ponts. 


“Capital!” laughed Brydges. 


n, don’t be sulky,” said 
the'man in the bow, with a tone meant to bé 
**Row. me ashore, and leave 
I sha’n't be hard on 
How is Clarence ?” 


will come along without any row.” 


These brutal words recalled Des Ponts to 
himself. A light which was almost triumph | 
came into his eyes. 

“Victor Brydges,” he said, firmly and quietly, | 


“T do not wish to play at comedy with yeu. 


am your boy Sam. 
you say; I have no child, no name. 
this, your son is legally married to the natural 
daughter of Miss Julia Shelby of Glenarthur.” 

Brydges saw that this calm statement was in- | 
In his sullen rage he fumbled 
in his waistband, and drawing a dirk, sprang 
at Des Ponts and struck him in the face. 
Ponts seized and disarmed him, throwing him 
back heavily into the bow. 


controvertible. 


I have no legal existence, 
Granting 


He tossed the dirk, 


wet with his own blood, into the river. 


“You see how strong I am, and how weak | 
you are, Victor Brydges. 
again I will kill you.” 


If you come at me 


THE FOSTER-BROTHERS. 


possession, 
thwarts, facing Brydges. 
the current, 


“The girl 


Des 





ghastly pallor. 


peration. 


“In fifteen minutes,” he said, “this current 
will carry us ashore on Fox Island. 
settle our differences in that time. 
come to my terms you shall never leave this boat 


alive.” 


‘**Let’s hear your terms,” said Brydges. 

**Our children are married and happy. 
them alone. I have given my daughter a dow- 
ry of one hundred thousand dollars, 
you the highest market-price for myself, 
turn, you will bind yourself by oath, in writing, 
to silence—that is all.” 

**Sam! I will be candid with you. 
You have not so much money. 
If you have, it is mine already. 
break up this marriage, pay me for yourself 
and the girl, and we will fix it up without 
scandal. I don’t forget we are foster-broth- 
ers. You have received much kindness from 


you are lying. 


my family—” 
**Stop there! 
to serve you. 


| went’ abroad. 
coach you through, 


enough to trust me, 


| not change it.” 


swim that distance. 
to another grapple with Des Ponts. 
soul revolted against making any compromise 
He slid over the boat's side 
with the quickness of an otter. 
started to his feet. 
| both!” he murmured, hoarsely. 


| with his slave. 








The boat floated with 
They were nearly out of the glare 
of the burning boat, but there was light enough 
to show the firm-set face of Des Ponts, where the 
streaming blood drew lines of crimson across its 
There was no fear in it now, 
only the paleness of cool and self-conscious des- 


I was brought up with you 
I learned to read, helping you. 
[ learned French to be useful to you when you 
I studied at the University t 
I got my degree, and 
you failed. When at last I offered to buy 
myself and remain in France, you cursed me 
and struck me; and after that you were fool 
You made me use my 
credit at the Prefecture of Police to get you 
a passport underghe name of Des Ponts, to as- 
sist you in some scandalous intrigue. 
thet until I had that passport in my hands I 
never dreamed of running away.” 

“It has played the devil with you at last. 
should never have found you but for that name 
in Clarence’s letter.” 

‘*T met and married my wife under that 
name. I had made it honorable, and could 


“ Well, what do you say to my terms?” 
“ Victor Brydges,” said Des Ponts, with sol- 
emn earnestness, ‘‘our children a 
and happy. I am ready to die for the good 
of my daughter, and you must die for the good 
| of your son, unless you accept my offer.” 

While he spoke Brydges was looking about 
him. He saw the boat had drifted so near to 
the low, willowy island that he could easily 
He felt himself unequal 


‘*God have mercy on us 
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of Brydges came to the surface he plunged into | 


the rapid current, and the foster-brothers went 
to the bottom locked in each other’s arms, 

They were found in the same posture two | 
days later, lying on the shining sand. The | 
Marshalls mourned and buried them side by | 
side. Mrs. Marshall concluded a long and 
tender letter to Marie with these words : 

“My dear children, from their graves your | 
beloved fathers—one of whom lost his precious 
life in this noble effort to rescue the other from 
the waves—exhort you continually to love one 
another.” 





TOO CLEVER BY HALF. 

HE dark color of Hinda Torrens’s skin pro- 

claimed her origin distinctly enough to ex- 
pert eyes. She had Hindoo blood in her veins. 
Her father was an officer in the British serv- 
ice, who was killed at the storming of Delhi. 
Her mother was a Hindoo woman of some 
rank. Colonel Torrens had been cast off by 
his father when he married the Indian girl. 
So he died without having been reconciled to 
the old man. Then the latter became peni- | 
tent, but he detested his dead son's Hindoo 
wife so much that he never could bring him- 
self to send for her or to make any overtures 
to her, and it was only when, after the lapse 
of some mournful years, she too died that he 
sent for the child—his grand-daughter—and 
had her brought to England. 
was a rich man. 


Mr. Torrens | 
He had a house in town and | 


an estate in the country, and had no near rela- | 
tive except the dark-skinned girl who came to | 
him from India. 

At the first sight of the girl the grandfather 


shuddered. He had been in India himself in | 
his early days, and he had all the old-fashioned | 
Anglo-Indian’s proud and — contempt | 
for the native races of Hindostan. But she | 
was a supple, plastic girl, with all the dextrous | 
grace and conquering softness of her mother | 
joined to much of her father’s bold, frank, and | 
resolute spirit; and she had come to England | 
determined to subdue her grandfather's preju- 
dices and dislikes. She did so effectually sub- 
due them that before very long the old man 
had made up his mind to declare her the sole 
heiress of all his property. 

Mr. Torrens had, as has been already men- 
tioned, no near relative other than this girl. 
But there was a family of somewhat distant 
relatives who had contrived for a long time 
previous to render him attached to them, ‘‘ not 
as the bridegroom is attached to the bride”"— 
to quote a celebrated and felicitous saying of 
Mr. Gladstone’s—“‘ but as the captive is at- 
tached to the car of the conqueror.” This 
was the family of the Falconbridges—the Rev- 
erend James Elliott Falconbridge, who was no- 
body; Mrs. Falconbridge, his wife, a clever, 
sharp, unscrupulous woman, who was really 
the family ; one son (Mrs. Falconbridge’s step- 
son), and two daughters. It had long been the 





| of the family. 
| be going so well that Mrs. Falconbridge had 
| good hopes of seeing in her own household the 
| prospective heiress of Mr. Torrens’s money and 
| estates, 


j}and had been 


habit of the Falconbridges to visit Mr, Torrens 
when he was in town and when he was in the 


| country; to be with him at Christmas; and at 


the opening of Parliament; and during the 
best part of the season; and again in the ay- 
tumn; and, indeed, on all possible occasions— 
anniversaries and whatnot. Mrs. Falconbridge 
had done her best to compel her daughters to 
twine their young affections round the old 
man’s heart, and what was much more dis. 
tinctly to her purpose, to get his affections 
twined round the heart of some one, any one, 
At one time things seemed to 


But the coming of ‘the little black 
girl,” as Mrs, Falconbridge called her, gave 4 
terrible blow to these hopes; and Mrs, Falcon- 
bridge made up her mind to hate Hinda, and 
being a woman who generally accomplished 
any thing she had made up her mind to do, 


| she soon succeeded in hating her very strongly, 


Mr. Falconbridge was older than his wife, 
married before. Hence the 
step-son. Now this step-son, Allan Falcon- 
bridge, was by this time apparently a confirm- 
ed ne’er-do-well. He was five-and-twenty 
years old, and was a handsome, lazy, listless 
fellow, whose chief capacity in life seemed to 
turn in the direction of billiards and pale ale. 
He had been in the army, but apparently did 
not consider himself cut out for it any more 
than the popular Captain Jinks, and therefore 
sold out very soon, and returned to his father’s 
house, which very unwillingly received’ him. 
Ill-natured people ascribed his failure in life 
thus far to the long years of early subjugation 
he had had under his energetic step-mother; 
But Mrs. Falconbridge always attributed it to 
the extra quantity of original sin with which 
the luckless youth had been endowed at his 
birth. 

Allan Faleonbridge very seldom came to the 
house of Mr. Torrens, who, indeed, disliked him 
nearly as much as his step-mother did, and was 
stimulated in the dislike pretty energetically by 
that lady herself. When he did come—and, 
to do him justice, he was eyen more reluct- 
ant to come than Mr. Torrens was to ask him 
—he appeared as a youth under a cloud, on 
whom every body looked coldly, and for whose 
especial behoof and benefit sharp indirect ad- 
monitions were barbed, and sermons were con- 
densed into reproving, stony sentences, 

The young Hindoo girl—if the daughter of 
an English officer can fairly be called Hindoo 
—was pleased at first with the society of the 
Falconbridge girls, who were directed by their 
mother to’ pay special court to her, and to hu- 
mor all her ways and whims, The parish of 
the Rey, James Falconbridge had the honor of 
holding the country seat of Mr. Torrens, and 
when Hinda first came to England Mr. Torrens 
was in the country. So she had plenty of op- 
portunities of enjoying the society of the Falcon- 
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pridge girls, who were big, bouncing young En- 
glishwomen, straight of limb, full of bust, fair 
of hair—a remarkable contrast to the slender, 
dark, supple Hinda, who might have effective- 
ly sustained the part of the supposed victim in 
the famous Indian basket-trick. 

One day that, by a rare chance, none of the 
Falconbridges happened to be in Mr. Torrens’s 
house, [linda got on her pony and galloped over 
alone to look after them. When she came to 
the gate of the modest parsonage-house she 
jooked round for some way of disposing of her 
pony, and was about to alig ght and fasten him 
herself to the palings, when a tall, handsome 
young man, dressed very seedily, and who had 
been idly smoking a meerschaum on the little 
lawn, came to the gate, opened it, led Hinda’s 
pony in, assisted her to dismount, and then 
threw the bridle over his arm. 

: Hinda was uncertain whether he was a groom 
! ora visitor. She had not heard of the Falcon- 
bridge step-son. 



















7 “ Are the ladies—the Misses Falconbridge— 
¥ at home ?” she asked, and she turned her piere- 
! ing black eyes curiously on the young man. 





‘No, the girls are out just now,” 
swered, in a deep, sweet, lazy tone; ‘‘ but they 
will be in very soon. Perhaps you will wait a 
few moments for them? Miss Torrens, I pre- 
sume ?” 

“Yes, 

“You don’t know me, 
called Allan Falconbridge. 

“Indeed! a relation of Mr. Falconbridge ? 









I am Miss Torrens.” 
Miss Torrens ? 


” 








Miss Torrens. 
son.” 
“Mr. Falconbridge’s son ? 
me of you.” : 
“No, I dare say not.’ I am the 
son, the saurier, the good-for-nothing.” 
**You don’t look like it.” 
in all sincerity, for Hinda was really 


Yes, | 











mucl 






lan’s handsome face. 

“Don’t 1? 
do. 
family.” 

‘*Why are you good for nothing ?” 

**T think, Miss Torrens, I suffer from an in 
curable disease.’ 

“Oh, how shocking! 

** Laziness, Miss ‘Torrens! 









What is it?” 


“You are laughing at me.” 
‘No indeed. I am quite serious, and 
have good reason to be, for I have not foun 


a long time.” 

**T am sorry you are idle and good for n 
thing; and I am angry with the others fc 
never telling me of you. 
I know, for I see your face.” 

**No, not bad exactly. 
Vou. XXXIX.—No, 232.—35 


he an-| 


I am 
’ | handsome; and there 
‘* A little more than kin and less than kind, 
am Mr. Falconbridge’s 
They never told 
prodigal 
This was spoken 
struck by the frank, honest expression of Al- 


Well, people generally think I 
Any how I am the good-for-nothing of the 


I am a confirmed 


idler. I toil not, neither do I spin; and I am 
not quite as ornamental as the lilies of the 
field.” 


any one so serious and sympathetic with me for 


But you are not bad, 


Perhaps I have not | 


force of character enough to be bad, I think if 
I had a couple of thousand a year I should be 
a reputable and esteemed member of society.” 

** Well, I do wish you had.. I do so like 
you already.” 

Allan Falconbridge positively blushed. Then 
he took her tiny, almost bistre-hued hand, and 
touched his lips to it with a respectful grace 
which might have become the proud gentleman 
who owned the falcon in Boccaccio’s exquisite, 
immortal story. 

Just at that moment the clack of sharp voices 
was heard and all the Falconbridge women 

were at the gate. Allan Falconbridge lifted 
his wide-awake hat deferentially to Miss Tor- 
rens, and at once lounged away. 

‘* My love,” said Mrs. Falconbridge, sweetly, 
to Hinda, and she kissed her warmly. 
| You dear girl!” said each of the young wo- 
men, enthusiastically. ** How good of you to 
come and see us!” 

“Yes; but why has your brother gone away 
| —and why did you never tell me of him ?” 

**Oh, poor Allan!” sighed the girls, simul- 
taneously, shaking their heads. 

** Poor Allan—yes!” said Mrs. Falconbridge. 
‘* He is rather a trouble to his father and to us, 
Miss Torrens. He is not my son. If he were, 
I think he would not be what he is. But I sup- 
pose his early years were neglected. Mr, Fal- 
conbridge wants energy.” 

*“T like him,” observed Hinda, in something 
|like a meditative tone. ‘‘I think him very 
is something honest and 

manly in his expression,” 

** Ah, you are kind and charitable, dear Miss 
| Torrens. Of course we all love him; and there 
is much that is goodin him. Perhaps if he had 
| any great object in life he might improve.’ 

While Mrs. Falconbridge spoke thus she 
flashed an eagle eye on Hinda. She had al- 
ready in her own mind fashioned out a plot, 
1 | and she was determined to do her best to put it 
into successful execution. If the young, inex- 
perienced, ignorant girl from Bengal could only 
be induced to fall in love with Allan Falcon- 
bridge, the ne’er-do-well, nothing could be more 
| certain than that her grandfather's money and 
estates would never be left to her. Nor would 
-| Mr. Torrens ever be likely to suspect Mrs. Fal- 
conbridge of any share in bringing about such 
| a marriage, for he well knew that there was no 
being on earth whom she disliked more cordial- 
ly than her step-son. Why might not the plot 
succeed? Allan was a good-looking fellow; 
the girl had been decidedly attracted by him 
from the very first moment; and badly brought 
I} up girls like her always were such romantic 
d|idiots. The scheme seemed to Mrs. Falcon 
bridge apt and of great credit, and she set to 
work at once to promote it. 

She began to send Allan incessantly to Mr. 
Torrens's with messages to Miss Hinda. She 
| contrived that whenever the girl happened to 
visit the Falconbridge house Allan should al- 
ways be there. She bade Allan lift Hinda off 


— 
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her pony and lift her on: she made him ride 
with her and drive her pony phaeton; and in 
every possible way she contrived to throw the 
pair together. Hinda delighted in this. She 
had all that absence of constraint and conven- 
tionality which marks Indian society, and is, 
indeed, its necessary and inevitable condition ; 
and she grew to like Allan more and more. For 
him, he was another Cymon, transformed by a 
bistre-tinted Iphigenia. In truth the indolence 
of this youth was only skin-deep—at least, it 
was only the result of a bad bringing up, and 
of utter distaste for the kind of life and thought 
and ways with which he had always hitherto 
found himself surrounded. Hinda was the first 
woman worth speaking to who had ever spoken 
to him with interest, respect, or sympathy ; and 
her first words had found their way to his heart 
of hearts. 

So before long he was, although he hardly 
knew it, devotedly in love with Hinda Tor- 
rens. 

For her, she never attempted to analyze her 
sentiments. Had she done so the very new- 
ness and strangeness of them might have taught 
even her innocent and inexperienced mind the 
cause and the meaning of them. 

One day Mrs. Falconbridge thought things 
were ripe enough for some open intervention on 
her part. She saw Allan lounging homeward 


along the road, his eyes fixed on the ground, 
He had but lately 


his hands in his pockets. 
parted from Hinda. 

Mrs. Falconbridge went to meet him, and 
leaned her arm gently, almost lovingly, on his. 
He looked down on her a little surprised, but he 
said nothing. 

* Allan, my dear,” whispered the step-mo- 
ther, ‘‘I have something to say to you.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Falconbridge? Say on, fair 
lady.” 

** You have a great chance before you, dear. 
Pray, don’t throw it away.” 

‘*What should I do with any chance, Mrs. 
Falconbridge, but throw it away? What else 
have I ever done with all my chances ?” 

“Yes; but this is something better, I think, 
and more to your taste. I congratulate you, Al- 
lan. You have won the heart of the heiress.” 

He started; his step-mother felt his arm 
tremble. She welcomed the augury. 

**What do you mean, Mrs. Falconbridge ?” 
he asked, coldly, recovering himself. 

**Mean,dear? Can there be any doubt about 
it? Have youeyes? Is it possible you really 
don’t see that Hinda Torrens is in love with 
you?” 

He gave a great, deep sigh. 

** Mrs. Falconbridge, I fancy you are talking 
nonsense! Miss Torrens is too good a girl, 
and too sensible, to care for a worthless creature 
like me.” 

** Stuff, Allan! Do you think girls only care 
for industrious apprentices and the winner of 
the Monthyon prize? [I tell you the girl is in 
love with you! Her looks, her eyes tell it— 





her very step and attitude when she is ne 
tell it to me.” 

** If this is so—which God forbid for the dear 
girl's sake!—what then? Why tell it to me» 

“* Because you must marry her, Allan! Yop 
must marry her at once! Elope with her jf 
necessary. You owe your father and your fam- 
ily a good turn; and you can retrieve yourself 
and us. You can make us all happy for life by 
marrying this girl.” 5 

“TI don’t quite follow you, Mrs. Falconbridge. 
I don’t see how to make her unhappy for Jif 
can make my father and you and the girls hap- 
py for life.” 

“Goose!” exclaimed Mrs. Falconbridge, jn 
high good-humor. ‘ Don’t you know she js 
her grandfather's heiress ?” 

“Oh, I see! I am to entrap the girl into 
marrying me in order that we conjointly may 
get hold of her money. But you are not fore- 
seeing, Mrs. Falconbridge. Old Mr. Torrens 
is certainly not very fond of me, and I am by 
no means the sort of person he would choose 
for a grandson. How long do you think this 
young lady would remain his heiress after she 
had announced her determination to marry 
me ?” . 

** Well, not very long, I dare say; but don't 
you see it would come to much the same thing? 

**Oh, it would come to much the same thing, 
would it? Well, excuse me if I say I don't 
quite see that.” 

** Because, you dull boy, if the old gentle- 
man does not leave his money to her he will 
be sure to leave it to us. He never will sup- 
pose I had any thing to do with urging you to 
marry the girl; and if he leaves us his money 
of course we will do something for you. What 
right has.that Hindoo brat to the money? Have 
we not looked after that old man, and cared for 
him, and humored him these years and years? 
and now this wretched half-breed girl comes in 
and robs us of every thing! But she sha’n’t do 
it if I can help it! Now, Allan, the game is 
in your hands—play it! You will admit that 
it is quite time you began to do something for 
your father and your family.” 

“So then I am to make a scoundrel of my- 
self and a beggar and an outcast of the best and 
sweetest girl in the world to serve my family 
and oblige my step-mother? No, Mrs. Falcon- 
bridge, thank you. I may have been good for 
nothing, I will not be bad for every thing. I 
have heard your advice, Mrs. Falconbridge, 
and, believe me, I mean to act upon it!” 

“You will not betray me? You will not go 
to the old man and tell him what I have said ? 
Oh, Allan, you will not do that?” 

“No, Mrs. Falconbridge, I will not do that. 
Even such a confidence as that you volunteered 
shall be respected by me. But you have shown 
me what I ought to do, what I ought to have 
done long ago; and I will do it!” 

Allan Falconbridge had been thinking much 
and seriously of late over his worthless and bar- 
ren past. Love for a girl had made him earn- 
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**Oh, Allan, if you love me, why do you 


pis heart, had called up his slumbering man- | leave me ?” 


hood, and bade it assert itself. Love had re- | 


‘* Because I would save you from my wretch- 


deemed him, had, in fact, called into being the | ed, worthless self; because I have a new, hard 


true Allan Falconbridge. 


life to begin, and I could not drag you into it 


That night he resolved that he would begin | and make you pay more than half the penalty 


a new carecr. 


The first step in this must be | of my past folly and idleness. 


To marry me, 


to rescue Hinda Torrens from the chance of | love, would be to disinherit yourself and ac- 


cacrificing herself for him. 


He would leave | cept poverty; and I should not, perhaps, mind 


England as a common emigrant, cross the At- | even that, if my poverty were undeserved and 
jantic, and begin his new existence amidst the | honorable; but poverty in my case is a sin and 


fresh life of the New World—of the ‘‘ bountiful, 
infinite West.” 

Mrs. Falconbridge saw that she had made a } 
mistake; but she was not foiled, nor even dis- 
couraged. On the contrary, she began to see 
away to make things go better than they had 
promised at first. She paid a visit to Mr. 
‘Torrens’s ; and she accomplished two purposes 
there. She told Hinda that Allan was about 
to leave England forever on her account next | 
day; she told Mr. Torrens that his grand- 
daughter was madly in love wit the hand- 
some scape-grace, and was ready to fling her- 
self at his head. The old man at first refused 
to believe her; she offered to prove it if he 
would only place himself in her hands, He 
looked at her with a curious expression on his 
face, and then consented. 

Allan had gone into the nearest town to get 
some few necessaries for his voyage. Mrs. Fal- 
conbridge had told Hinda when he would prob- 
ably return, and showed her the path through 
alittle shrubbery at the back of the parsonage 
house by which he would be sure to come. 

There, on a soft summer evening, Miss Tor- 
rens takes her stand, and waits with eager im- 
patient eyes, always glancing toward the little 
gate through which he must enter. And be- 
hind the thick hedge has Mrs, Falconbridge 
posted herself and Mr. Torrens! 

Presently the little gate swings open, and 
Allan slowly comes along the walk with melan- 
choly face and downcast eyes. To him springs 
Hinda, and cries, 

“Oh, Allan, are you really going away ?” 

“ Miss Torrens!” 

“Don’t call me Miss Torrens! 
Hinda!” 

‘*Hinda, then! I did not expect to see you 
here-——or any more, indeed.” 

““ Why are you going away ?” 

“ Because 1 have been a worthless, good-for 
nothing creature; because I am ashamed of 
myself, and of the life I have led; because I 
have learned now to wish for something more 
worthy of a man.” 

““Take me with you, Allan—for I love you.” 

“T will not take you, Hinda—for I lov 
you!” 


Call me | 


And in spite of all Spartan resolve and hero- 


ism he did just once clasp her in his arms and 
touch her lips with his; and she made no re- 
sistance, 


a shame. 
and with you! 


ing such a sacrifice. 
not be indeed. 


” 


**Oh, Allan, I would bear any thing for you 
” 

** Love, I can not destroy your life by accept- 
No, dearest Hinda, it can 
Iam not so selfish. Think of 
how much you owe your grandfather, and of his 


age, and how it would grieve him if you were 


to fling yourself away on a creature like me—” 
** But I will beg of him, and he will consent! 


Oh, when he knows I never can be happy other- 
wise he will consent. 


He’s too good to re- 
fuse!” 

‘*He is too good, dearest, to allow you to 
throw away your life on such a being as I am!” 

**No, he isn’t, Allan Falconbridge!” a loud 
voice exclaimed almost at the very ears of the 
startled lovers, who sprang apart with wonderful 
alacrity. ‘‘He’s nothing ofthe sort. He is not 
half good enough to attempt any thing of the 
kind. He has spoiled two lives already by 
such obstinacy, and he is not going to do any 
thing of the kind again! Allan Falconbridge, 
I always thought you were a scape-grace, and I 
never liked you before; but I find you are a 
man of heart and spirit and honor; and my ad- 
vice is, that if you will not take Hinda with 
you, you had better let her induce you to 
stay in England with her!” And Mr, Tor- 
rens came scrambling through the hedge, and 
grasped the astonished Allan Falconbridge by 
the hand! 

In fact, Mrs. Faleonbridge’s plot had failed 
miserably ; the petticoated engineer was hoist 
by her own petard. 

The ne’er-do-well married Hinda, and is 
making her a good husband. He is taking 


| to the bar as a profession, being determined 


to shape a career for himself. and he is remark- 


| able for the persevering energy with which he 


studies. If he does not one day become Lord 
Chancellor it will be from no want of patient ap- 
plication and labor. 

Mrs. Falconbridge has never since been taker 
into favor by Mr. Torrens. She shakes her 
head over the poor old man, and says he has 
been shamefully deceived, but that she hopes 
he will recover his senses before he dies. After 
all, let us hope he may relent and leave her 
something. She has been sharply punished 
| already for her selfishness and deceit ; and she 
has, unwittingly and unwillingly, made two 
| lovers happy. 
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O wield the thunder-bolt was the marked 

attribute of the chief deities of antiquity ; 
the lightning flash was the surest proof of the 
presence of the divinity. Indra, the Jupiter 
of the Hindoos, was the god of thunder; the 
Etruscan Tinia always guided the electric 
storm; Jupiter Tonans waved his thunder-bolt 
over trembling Rome; and in every form of 
ancient superstition a belief in the divine origin 
of the most startling of the heavenly appear- 
ances lay at the base of the national fiith. 
When it thundered the grave Romans dis- 
solved their political meetings, the wise Greeks 
listened with unfeigned awe. ‘The gods spoke 
from the heavens in the rattle of the passing 
storm, or wrote their rage upon the earth in the 
ruin of the lightning stroke. And now, like 
Indra, Tinia, or Jupiter, the genius of modern 
civilization bears in its right arm the thunder- 
bolt as its crowning attribute. It has snatched 
the lightning from the skies and made it the 
most docile of servants. The electric flash is 
busy day and night in doing the work marked 
out for it by our modern magicians. It flies 
swifter than Ariel to carry its master’s mes- 
sage, and puts a girdle round the earth, It 
dives in mid-ocean; rides over desert and for- 
est. It prints our books, prepares our paper. 
It dissolves the diamond and consumes plati- 
num. An electric light turns night into day; 
electric processes aid almost every kind of me- 
chanical labor; and the thunder-bolt of Jupiter 
is every where toiling in the cause of human 
progress. 

Of all the achievements of modern civiliza- 
tion this is the most remarkable. Steam is 
gross and material; there is little poetical or 
great in the rattle of the train or the roar of a 
monstrous engine. We can easily account for 
the mightiest of machines impelled by boiling 
water. Gunpowder and nitro-glycerine, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, seem the natural servants 
of inventive man. But when we attempt to 
catch the idea of the electric spark, it still ap- 
pears almost as superhuman and terrible as 
when it flashed fear into the hearts of Greeks 
and Romans. It obeys with scrupulous accu- 
racy; it performs the smallest as well as the 
most important tasks with equal care; it is as 
docile as was the genie to Solomon’s seal; and 
yet it still remains shadowy, mysterious, and 
impalpable. It still lives in the skies, and 
seems to connect the material and the spiritual. 
Whence come these tongues of fire, these sharp 
shocks, these pale, ghostly lights that play 
around us and mock the master they obey? 
Who is it that wields this electric element, 
which seems to be the very base and source of 
our existence ? 

Some such sentiment of mysterous awe press- 
ed upon the mind of Thales, the Franklin of 
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probably discovered electricity. A sage of 
Greece, the philosopher’s keen eye watched ¢}; 
minute phenomena of nature. His mind wa; 
eager for every kind of knowledge. He studied 
morals, metaphysics, life; and upon a narroy 
field of facts he erected vast fabrics of specula- 
tion, which were designed to embrace the who} 
origin and destiny of man. Pheenician yoy. 
agers, who were in the habit, in that dim age 
of sailing out of the Straits of Hercules, and 
perhaps of coasting along the desolate shore; 
of Europe until they reached the Baltic, brought 
back from the savage seas of Prussia a substan, 

greatly prized by the ancients for its fair colo; 
and delicate transparency. 


It was amber, o; 
electron,? 


The natives found it floating upon 
the waves, or perhaps gathered it from the 
mines which still form a source of the wealth 
of Prussia; and the amber imported from the 
distant north was an important article of com- 
merce with the southern nations, But to Thales 
it possessed a mysterious value. He discovered 
that electron, when rubbed, had the property 
of attracting to itself various light articles, si h 
|as feathers, threads, and floating filaments, as 
if it were endowed with volition. His discoy- 
ery was the first step in the great science of 
electricity. But the philosopher did no more 
than record his observation, and attempt to 
account for it, as he had already done with th: 
magnet, by ascribing to amber a soul. He 
supposed that some hidden principle of life la 
in the yellow jewel from the northern seas, 

The discovery was never forgotten, and the 
peculiar property of amber we» noticed and 
commented upon by various ancient philoso- 
phers. Theophrastus, three centuries later 
than Thales, observed the attractive power of 
electron, and perhaps lectured his two thousand 
disciples upon the animated gem. Pliny the 
elder also describes the phenomenon, and be- 
lieved, apparently, that the amber was rubbed 
into life by the action of his fingers. But the 
germ of the great science lay hidden in mys- 
tery. No ancient philosopher could for a mo- 
ment have supposed that there was any con- 
nection between the animated electron and the 
wild electricity of the thunder-storm; that the 
same power was active in both; and that ihe 
secret of the amber was that of the thunder- 
bolt of Jove; that the precious electron was to 
create and to give a name to the most wonder- 
ful of modern discoveries. 

Yet electricity, in all its varied phenomena, 
never suffered the puzzled ancients to rest.’ It 








1 Becquerel, Traité de l’Electricité, i. Pliny, N.H., 
p. 87, 329, 

2 Ges. Carthager. Bottiche:, p. 75, thinks the Phe- 
nicians reached Prussia. See Pliny, H. N., iv. p. 27; 
xxxvii. p. 11, 12. 

3 Becquerel, i. p.82. Plutarch, Lysander, notices the 
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gashed along the spears of their long array of 
soldiers, and tipped every helmet with a plume 
fflame. It filled even the immovable Caesar 
with a strangealarm. It leaped down from the 
londs and splintered the temples and statues 
f Rome, and did not spare the effigy of the 
hunderer himself. It was seen playing around 
he ramparts of fortified towns, crowning their 
sentinels with a strange effulgence. Often 
the Roman or Greek sailors, far from land on 
the stormy Mediterranean, saw pale spectral 
lights dancing along the ropes of their vessels, 
or clinging in fitful outlines to the masts, and 
ealled them Castor and Pollux. But the sci- 
ence of electricity was still unborn. Meantime, 
‘n ancient Etruria, the parent-land of Italian 
superstition, countless students were being in- 
structed in the art of reading by the lightning 
the will of the gods.’ The heavens were di- 
ided into various compartments. If the light- 
ning flash appeared in one, it was a favorable 
omen; if in another, it was fatal. The accom- 
plished augurs, instructed by long years of study 
and toil, stood upon lofty towers, watching for 
the sudden gleam or a peal of thunder, and 
knew at once by their divine art what under- 
takings would be successful, and when their 
warriors, clad in brass, should go forth to battle 
against Rome. - The religion of ancient Etruria 
vas almost a worship of electricity, and the land 
of Galvani and Volta was famous in the dawn 
of its history for the close study of electrical 
phenomena. 

But no Tuscan augur or Roman priest made 
any progress in creating the science. Centu- 
ries passed away; Europe was torn by civil 
convulsions ; men sank into barbarism and rose 
again into new activity; but the famous ob- 
servation of Thales was never lost; and at 
length, in the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, an Englishman named Gilbert began to 
study the properties of the electron. He was 
rewarded by a series of discoveries that, in the 
dawn of the science, made his name famous 
over Europe.* Yet they were so meagre as to 
advance little beyond the early observations of 
Pliny. He enumerated various substances capa- 
bleof producing electrical action; he noticed the 
influence of the weather on the electron and the 
magnet; and from his labors sprang up a sci- 
ence known as Electricity. Gilbert’s work, “De 
Magnete,” was published in 1600, and soon the 
new science began to terrify and astonish men. 
Every fact, as it was unfolded, seemed spiritual 
and supernatural, Flames of fire played around 
the electrical substances in the dark; sparks 
glittered; sharp sensations, produced by the 
unknown agent, were felt by astonished opera- 
tors; and a mysterious awe surrounded the 
birth of the wonderful principle. Men were 


almost inclined, like Thales, to invest the elec- | 


trical substance with a soul. 





1 Miiller, Etrusker, iii. p. 1, 2. Arnob., vii. p. 26. 
Genetrix et mater superstitionis Etruria. 
2 Becquerel, i. p. 35. 


An Englishman discovered electricity; a 
Prussian, in the land of amber, invented the 
first electrical machine. Otto Guericke, of 
Magdeburg, who also invented the air-pump, 
formed the instrument by which electricity 
could be most readily produced: he placed a 
globe of sulphur on an axle, to be turned by 
the hand of the operator, while with the other 
he applied a cloth to the sulphur to produce 
the necessary friction. It was a rude, imper- 
fect machine, but it was at once found to have 
made a great revolution in the science. Elec- 


tricity, which had heretofore been known only 
in its feebler forms, was now given out in sharp 


sparks, and displayed a thousand curious prop- 
erties, Sometimes it attracted objects, at oth- 
ers repelled them. It seemed at times to ex- 
ercise a kind of volition. The weather affect- 
ed it sensibly ; dampness dissolved its strength; 
it was capable, too, of influencing bodies at a 
considerable distance, and was apparently in- 
dependent of the usual laws of space. Yet the 
seventeenth century glided away, with its fierce 
religious wars and its wonderful voyages and 
settlements, while jittle progress was made in 
the knowledge of electricity. 
particular attention to the new science. He 
suggested, however, that the electrical sub- 
stance was a subtle ether, filling nature, which 
could be set in motion by friction. Yet his 
bold, inquisitive mind was never virongly at- 
tracted by the mysterious study; the flashes 
and sparks of the electrical machines seemed, 
perhaps, a puerile entertainment to the great 
student of nature’s laws. Nor did any other 
eminent philosopher of the age suspect that 
human hands would ever wield the thunder- 
bolt or unfold by the aid of a globe of sulphur 
the mightiest principle in nature. 

But in the next century electricity sprang at 
once into startling importance. A series of 
wonderful discoveries aroused the attention of 
almost every scientific mind in Europe. En- 
gland again led the way in the path of investi- 
gation: Hawkesbee invented the glass electrical 
machine, a great improvement upon that of 
Guericke ; and in 1730 Stephen Grey began a 
course of experiments that unfolded the leading 
principles of the science. France took up the 
study, and the curious discoveries of Dufayve 
and Nollet excited the wonder of their contem- 
poraries, Dufaye transmitted the electric spark 
through a cord thirteen hundred feet long; and 
at length, in conjunction with the Abbé Nollet, 
he performed an experiment, with wonder and 
terror, that seemed the crowning mystery of the 
science. Dufaye suspended himself by a silken 
cord, and was then filled with electricity by the 
abbé. He presented his hand to his compan- 
ion, half doubting the truth of his own specula- 
tions, when a brilliant spark shot from one phi- 
| losopher to the other, and filled both with an 
| equal surprise. Never had such a wonder been 
| seen since the days of the Gothic warrior Wal- 
imer, who, according to Eustatlvius, flashed out 

sparks from his body, or the ancient philosopher 


Newton paid no 
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who could never take off his clothes without | lin that gave shocks that reminded one of the 


emitting flames of fire.* 

Not long after, however, an event occurred 
that seems to have filled Europe with still great- 
er wonder and awe. It was known as the Ley- 
den experiment. Professor Muschenbroek, 
who wrote an account of it to Reaumer, can 
scarcely express in language the agitation and 
terror into which his unheard of sufferings had 
thrown him. He had felt the first shock of 
electricity prepared by human hands, and not 
the whole kingdom of France, he declared, could 
induce him to take another. He had been 
struck in the arms, shoulders, and breast, and 
it was two days before he recovered from the 
mysterious blow. The Protessor, in fact, had 
invented the Leyden-jar. He had been en- 
deavoring for some time to inclose electricity in 
a safe receptacle from which it could not escape, 
except with his permission; and at length suc- 
ceeded in imprisoning the genie in a glass ves- 
sel partly filled with water. Suddenly he formed 
a connection between the two surfaces of the 
jar.?- The imprisoned electricity sprang through 
his body and shook him with a wild convulsion. 
It was a moment of horror. Novelty added its 
terrors to the unseen assault; his imagination 
was filled with an indefinite alarm; he shrank 
from his glass bottle as if it were tenanted by a 
demon. Yet we soon after find him recovering 
his spirits and once more experimenting upon 
his powerful instrument. The electric jar was 
soon employed in all the laboratories of Europe, 
and every where terrified philosophers by the 
vigor of its shocks. One lost his breath, and 
believed that his right arm was forever disabled ; 
Professor Winkler was thrown into convulsions, 
and had recourse to cooling medicines to avoid a 
fever; Abbé Nollet received a severe blow—his 
body was bent, his respiration stopped, and he 
dropped the glass jar interror. Yet the shock 
of the Leyden-vial soon became the favorite 
amusement of court and saloon. It was exhib- 
ited before Louis XV. at Versailles, and a 
chain of two hundred persons, having joined 
hands, received at once the mysterious blow. 
Each was severely shaken, and it was curious 
to observe, says a contemporary account, how 
the peculiar temperament of every individual 
displayed itself in the moment of terror. Soon 
itinerant electricians wandered over Europe, as- 
tonishing the unlearned and the rustic by ad- 
ministering electric shocks from the Leyden- 
jar; and the mysterious machine became fa- 
miliar to the people as well as to the court. The 
jar was improved by coating its sides with a 
thin metallic covering; its power was increased ; 
it was used in medicine to revive the paralytic, 
or to open the lips of the dumb; long sparks 
were drawn from it that resemlicd flashes of 
lightning, and that killed unfortunate little birds ; 
a battery of jars was at length invented by Frank- 





1 Grey seems to have anticipated the experiment. 
Priestley, Hist. Elect., i. p. 66. 2 Priestley, i. p. 153. 
3 Academie Des Sciences, 1746, p. 7. 





terrible power of the thunder-bolt; and the 
whole scientific world felt that it stood on the 
brink of some unparalleled discovery. 

The name of Franklin had now grown grea; 
in electricity. His mind was of a peculiar 
cast that recalled the vigorous simplicity of the 
Greeks. He was a modern Solon, a speculatiye 
Thales. He had wandered away from Boston 
a printer’s apprentice, and had found employ- 
ment and success in Philadelphia. From his 
parents he had received no inheritance except 
the noblest—a spotless example, a healthful 
constitution, a sane mind; and after a vigor. 
ous struggle and several failures the philosophic 
printer had won the respect and the attention 
of his fellow-townsmen. He founded schools, 
libraries, and various useful institutions in his 
adopted home, and at forty-five had become 
one of its most useful citizens. Still Franklin 
lived obscure except to his narrow world, and 
his eminent powers had won him no general re- 
nown. He had, perhaps, pleased himself in his 
youth with the hope of excelling in letters; he 
had formed his style by a careful study of Ad- 
dison ; he wrote clear and sensible essays that 
showed the purity of his taste and the weakness 
of his fancy; and yet in literature he had been 
far excelled in notoriety, if not fame, by his un- 
principled companion Ralph. Franklin’s rare 
humor, the wit of a philosopher, shines out in his 
‘“* Busy-Body,” his ‘‘ Almanac,” his ‘* Ephem- 
era,” or his famous ‘* Whistle;” he uttered 
keen apothegms that live like those of Solon, 
and sharp satires that want the bitter hopeless- 
ness of Diogenes. But his literature scarcely 
possessed the shining marks of genius, and was 
plain, cold, and lifeless. He was an excellent 
writer, but he was never great. 

His genius, like Bacon’s, lay in his power of 
swift induction from moral or physical facts. In 
morals he was the wisest of his contemporaries. 
He taught young me-hanies that ‘‘ time is mon- 
ey,” that ‘credit is money ;” that purity, hon- 
esty, and self-respect were better than wealth, 
luxury, or any other success. His own labors 
were unceasing; he wrote, toiled, thought in- 
cessantly for his fellow-men; he was noted and 
observed for his modesty and discretion ; his 
acute mind was ever seeking for useful novelty 
in science and in conduct; and hence, when 
Franklin came to stand before mankind, cov- 
ered with his splendid scientific renown, and the 
representative of the new republic that seemed 
about to revive the classic refinement of a bet- 
ter age, he was received in the courts of Europe 
as a worthy successor of the philosophers of 
Athens and Ionia. As Washington appeared 
before the world clothed in the purity, the 
probity, the valor of a Fabricius or a Cato, 
so Franklin was universally compared with the 
acute sages and philosophers of Greece. 

To Franklin electricity owed the most won- 
derful of all its achievements in the eighteenth 





1 Sparks, Life of Franklin, i. p. 152. 
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century.* The obscure provincial was led by | 
an accidental circumstance and his own eager 
fondness for knowledge to enter upon the study 
of the new science. Peter Collinson, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society, sent over an electrical 
machine to Philadelphia, and Franklin at once 
commenced a series of experiments that led to 
remarkable results. Never, he wrote to Collin- 
eon in his first letter, March 28, 1747, had he 
been so engrossed by any pursuit.? All his 
jeisure moments were given to his machine. 
His fellow-townsmen thronged his rooms to 
watch his novel researches. His labors were 
rewarded by constant discoveries, and his won- 
derful inductive powers soon led him to unfold, 
in his admirable style, the hidden principles of 
the science. In 1747 he commenced writing to 
Collinson, in a series of letters, an account of 
his researches in electricity. He gave clear 
directions for the performance of various beau- 
tiful or instructive experiments that were wholly 
new and surprising. He explained the phe- 
nomenon of the Leyden-jar; he showed how 
iron points attracted electricity; and at length 


he declared that the lightning and the thunder | 


were produced by the same agent that was in- 
closed in the mysterious bottle, and he urged 
the English philosophers to draw down the elec- 
tricity of the skies by placing iron points upon 
high towers or poles and thas test the accuracy 
of his theories. lis suggestions, it is related, 
were received by the Royal Society with shouts 


of laughter. They refused to print Franklin’s 


papers in their Transactions, and they seem to | 
have looked upon his speculations and experi- | 


ments as scarcely worthy of notice. They 
thought them the silly dreams of an ignorant 
provincial. * 

Fortunately, however, for science and man- 


kind, Collinson was more intelligent, and saw | 


at once the value of Franklin’s researches. He 
published the letters, and they drew the atten- 
tion of Europe. Buffon read them in France, 
and persuaded his friend Dalibard to translate 
them into Freneh; Franklin’s rare and beauti- 
ful experiments were repeated in Paris; Louis 
XV. and all his court hastened to see them, and 
were charmed and amazed at Franklin’s genius 
and the wonders of the new science; public 


lecture-rooms were opened for their perform- | 


ance, and all Paris thronged to the rare exhibi- 
tion. The letters were translated into many 
languages, and suddenly the name of the ob- 
scure printer in Philadelphia became one of the 
most renowned in the annals of science. His 
theories were assailed by the Abbé Nollet and 
a party of the French philosophers, but they 
also found many defenders; and a large school 
of enthusiastic men of science, struck by the 
vigor of Franklin’s genius and the novelty of 
his discoveries, assumed the name of Franklin- 
ists. 


1 Euler, Dis, de Causa Elect., 1755, p. 27. Idem 
asseruit Franklinus, fatura experimenta animo sagaci 
quasi prenuncians. See p. 132. 

2 Sparks, v. p. 150, 


3 Id., v. p. 175. 
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Still, however, Franklin’s most daring specu- 
lation as to the unity of the electricity of the 
earth and the air, which had awakened the de- 
rision of the whole Royal Society, remained un- 
tested by experiment, and the philosopher pre- 
pared, with doubt and dismay, to attempt its 
verification. He felt that his fame must rest 
upon his success. If he could draw down the 
lightning from the skies by presenting his iron 
points to the thunder-cloud, he must attain a 
renown that would live forever. If he failed, 
by the incompleteness of his instruments or any 
unlooked for accident, he would seem to merit 
the scorn which European philosophers were 
prepared to pour upon the presumirg provincial. 
Philadelphia, too, offered no convenient tower 
or steeple on which to fix his iron points; while 
the modest inquirer was probably anxious that 
his first experiment should Le made with no one 
present to witness his possible failure. His in- 
ventive mind suggested a simple expedient.' 
He formed a common kite from a silk handker- 
chief stretched upon two crossed sticks; on the 
upper part was placed the iron point; the string 
was of hemp, terminating in a short silken cord, 
and at the end of the hempen string hung an 
iron key. Such was the simple apparatus with 
which the philosopher set forth from his home, 
on a cloudy day in June, 1752, to draw the 
lightning from the skies, to penetrate a mystery 
upon which ages had meditated in vain. He 
took his son with him as the only witness of his 
secret adventure. As the rain was falling he 
stood under a shed and raised his kite. It was 
no doubt a moment of strong and unprece- 
dented excitement, and we can well imagine 
that Franklin watched his kite slowly ascend- 
ing with a keener interest than Etruscan augur 
or Roman priest had ever felt as he awaited the 
omen of the gods. A cloud passed over; no 
| trace of electricity appeared; the heart of the 
philosopher sunk with dismay. But suddenly 
the falling rain made the hempen string an ex- 
cellent conductor, and Franklin saw that its 
fibres began to be stirred by some unusual im- 
pulse. He applied his hand to the key, and at 
once drew sparks from the skies. He felt that 
he had triumphed ; but the first thought of his 
generous nature no doubt was, how to make his 
discovery useful to mankind; and one can 
scarcely avoid lamenting that iio vision reached 
him in the moment of his victory of that won- 
derful instrument with which another American 
philosopher has nearly girdled the earth and 
made electricity the guardian of civilization. 

Before his own success, Franklin's theory 
had already been tested and proved in Europe.” 
The French King, Louis XV., was a strong 
| Franklinist, and urged Buffon and the other 
| philosophers to try the experiment of the iron 
points, according to Franklin’s directions. On 
| the 10th of May, therefore, Dalibard erected a 





} 


? Sparks, v. p. 175. 
2 Gentleman's Mag., 1752, p. 229, describes the new 
wonder. 
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bar of iron 40 feet long, at Marly, and succeeded 
in drawing electricity from a thunder-cloud, 
It should be remembered, too, that the Abbé 
Nollet had suggested the connection between 
lightning and electricity before Franklin wrote ; 
and that the idea had arisen in the minds of 
other philosophers. Yet Franklin could not 
have been acquainted with their theories, and 
no one before him had ever suggested any means 
of forming a connection with the thunder-cloud. 
His theory and his method were altogether 
original, 

Again Europe was startled by a novel thrill 
of wonder and excitement.’ The electrical 
sparks of the Abbé Noilet and the famous ex- 
periment of Leyden sank into insignificance be- 
fore the sublimity of the new achievement. 
Franklin, the modest philosopher of half-savage 
America, snatching the thunder-bolt from the 
skies with his kite and key, was the wonder of 
the hour. Kings became his disciples; princes 
flew kites in summer showers and repeated his 
experiments; Europe was covered by a chain 
of iron points from Paris to St. Petersburg; and 
the study of the lightning became as universal 
as in the days of Etruscan superstition. Frank- 
lin was covered with honors. The Royal So- 
ciety of London, eager to repair its former neg- 
lect, elected him a member and awarded him 
its highest prize. In France, Russia, Ger- 
many, he was still more highly honored; he 
was the most famous of philosophers. From 
this time, too, until near the close of the cen- 


tury, the science of atmospheric electricity was 
studied by eager observers. The thunder-cloud 
was the favorite subject of learned ineuiry. 
Brilliant hopes of further discoveries were en- 
tertained that were never fulfilled; and one 
eminent philosopher fell a victim to the danger- | observer. 


ous research. Professor Richman, of St. Pe- 


|if to draw electricity from the upper sphere. 
|and that while the lower surface of the clong 
was often smooth and even, its upper side ye- 
sembled the scenery of an Alpine landscape, 
Franklin had supposed that no single cloud eye, 
gave forth lightning, but other observers assert. 
ed that small white clouds sometimes rose from 
| the sea and shot forth at pleasure sharp flashes 
of fire and peals of thunder, prolonged like the 
| roar of artillery. But the most singular elec- 
‘trie clouds were those that issued from volea- 
| noes. Pliny had noticed the fiery lightning that 
|hovered over the eruption of Vesuvius, and 
| modern observers saw with wonder that often 
the clouds of ashes and vapor that rose from 
| the burning mountain would float far over sea 
| and land, and sometimes kill men and animals 
| by a discharge of the most destructive light- 
|ning. Sir William Hamilton relates that, in 
| 1794, during the eruption of Vesuvius, the thun- 
| der roared around the mountain-top, the light- 
| ning flashed, and that clouds of light ashes were 
| carried by the wind nearly three hundred miles, 
|to Tarentum, where they destroyed a building 
|by a violent discharge. The thunder-cloud, 
|too, was sometimes seen to shcot its lightning 
upward, In Styria there was a church erected 
lon the summit of a lofty peak called Mount 
| Saint Ursula. Here, in 1700, a medical stu- 
| dent who happened to be in the building saw 
| below him a dense mass of black clouds that 
were evidently the seat of a violent thunder- 
storm, Above the student the heavens were 
| clear, the sun shone brilliantly, and no one in 
the little church looked for danger in the dark 
mass of struggling vapors below. Yet sudden- 
| ly a tongue of fire shot upward, struck the build- 
| ing, and killed seven persons at the side of the 


Lightning appears either in the form of 


tersburg, had‘erected an iron rod in his observ- | sharp and vivid streaks of white, purple, or 
atory for the purpose of repeating the American | blue, called by Arago the zigzag; in sheets or 
experiments, and ventured too near the instru- | floods of red, white, or violet light, the sheet- 
ment; a sudden flash descended the conductor, | Jightning; or in brilliant globes of fire called 
struck him upon the head, and passed through ball-lightning. ‘The first kind shoots with in- 
his body. He fell dead against the wall. He leredible rapidity from the thunder-cloud to 
is remembered as the martyr of the science. | strike some object upon the earth; and some- 
Professor De la Garde, of Florence, was struck | times the end of the fiery tongue is seen to 
down by an unexpected shock, but recovered.?* | divide into two or three forks before it reaches 
Yet danger seemed only to add new interest to | its aim. The terrible force of the electric dis- 
the attractive study. Franklin invented his | charge has been felt in every age. The sharp 
lightning-rod, which was at once employed to | line of light, with almost instantaneous swift- 
protect the homes and the public buildings of | ness, destroys life, breaks rocks and walls of 
Europe and America; and his disciples were | stone in pieces, fuses metals, penetrates the 
every where engaged with kites and points in | earth with deep cavities, and seems to yield to 
an effort to disarm the thunder-bolt of its ter- no human power except the scientific ingenuity 
rors. of Franklin’s rod. Sheet-lightning, on the con- 

The thunder-cloud was mapped out and de- | trary, is never dangerous, but plays in summer 
scribed by countless observers. Its black mass, | evenings over the banks of cloud, and some- 
floating heavily over the land, was the favorite | times covers the whole sky with intense ra- 
subject of speculation. Philosophers, from the | diance. Yet the most remarkable and least 
sides of tall mountains, observed that long spiral | explicable of the three forms is the ball-light- 
pillars of vapor rose upward from its midst as| ning. It seems to spring like a globe of fire, 
sometimes several feet in diameter, from on 
high, and is often accompanied with a hissing 
noise and a thick sulphureous smoke. In one 





1 Acad. des Sciences, 1752, p. 9. 
2 Gentleman's Mag., 17°, p. 482. 
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instance a vast ball ‘of lightning fell in the |p lied to various forms of dise: ase, and was often 
midst of a number of persons assembled in the found successful in effecting a cure. It aug- 
porch of a church in Devonshire, England, and | mented the circulation of the blood, increased 
at the same time four smaller balls entered the | the pulsations, and improved digestion. The 
church and burst, filling it with the fumes and | paralytic were healed and made to walk again ; 
odor of sulphur. The tower of the church was the feeble and depressed seemed inspired with 
shattered. A ball of fire entered the vestry- | new hope. ‘The dumb were made to speak, 
room, surrounded by a thick black smoke, | and the blind to see.' Bertholon, who wrote 
burst, and dangerously wounded one of the at- ;& treatise on medical electricity toward the 
tending clergymen. In another example the | close of the last century, relates numerous in- 
electric globe descended a chimney, entered a, stances of cures performed by its aid, ai.d the 
room where several persons were collected, | scientific world was full of hope in the efficacy 
stood for a time immovable in the midst of the | of their new medicament. ‘The electrical ma- 
room, and then burst with a loud explosion. | chine, for a time, seemed ready to alleviate the 
It has been supposed that the ball-lightning is | worst forms of human woe—so sanguine are 
a combination of the gaseous elements of the | men of coming good! so eager to escape from 
air by the electric discharge, of which nitre, | present pain! Yet the pleasing medical dream 
sulphur, and carbon, the elements of gunpow- | soon passed away, and it was found that even 
der, may form an important part; and that! the Leyden-jar was incapable of repairing the 
these globes are masses of explosive matter | ravages of disease, or of amending those evils 
formed in the upper atmosphere.’ The air is | which men, by their own excesses, so often 
converted into a solid substance. | bring upon themselves. The dissolute noble 
Franklin and his innumerable disciples be- | still fell down in a paralytic fit from which 
gan now to extend their researches over the | even the skillful electrician, Abbé Nollct, 
whole domain of nature, and were rewarded | could never awaken him;* the uncleanly city 
by an infinite number of novel discoveries. | was still full of pestilence; the poor hovel com- 
Every where electricity was found to be ca-| municated its fevers to the palace. 
nable of explaining mysteries that had long One of the most astonishing of discoveries, 
seemed supernatural and almost divine, and | to the intellect of this age, was the explanation 
of offering attractive theories that served to! now given of the wonderful properties of the 
delight and inspire the fancy, even if they did | torpedo and the electric eel. They were soon 
not wholly satisfy the reason. The auroral! shown to be natural Leyden-jars. The tor- 
lights that danced in lovely variety over the ; pedo had been noticed by Aristotle and Pliny, 
icy fields of the north were believed to be elec-| and had long been an object of wonder and 
trical ;? Castor and Pollux, or the baleful Helen, | superstitions dread to the fishermen of the 
that had wreathed their spectral forms around | Mediterranean. But its electric power was 
the masts of Roman ships, now ceased to be su- | feeble compared to the startling shocks con- 
pernatural; the luminous rains, where every | veyed by the gymnotus of the lagoons of Cay- 
drop seemed a ball of fire, or the strange | enne and South America. Humboldt has given 
flames that sometimes hovered over armies as | a striking description of the vigor of this most 
they went to battle, were found to be no more | famous of the electric fish. He had been 
mysterious than the Leyden-jar; the fearful anxious to obtain living specimens of the gym- 
roar of the thunder was known to be only the | notus, and employed a number of the natives 
echo of the first discharge among the piles of | of the country to engage in the singular fishery. 
clouds; the electric fire was traced to the wa- |The gymnotus lives in the hot bayous of Cay- 
ter-spout, the whirlwind, or the crater of the | enne, covered by the thick shade of tropical 
volcano ; and the triumphant inquirers at length | vegetation, and hidden in the muddy waters. 
discovered that the round world itself was only | It is often more than five feet in length, and 
a huge electrical machine, and that all its ten- | its electric shocks are so powerful that no liv- 
ants were constantly influenced by the subtle | ing thing ventures to invade its retreat. Even 
changes of the electric atmosphere. | the Indians are afraid to strike it with har- 
It was soon observed, too, that the human| poons or to catch it with a line, since its pow- 
body was strongly influenced by the electric | erful discharges benumb their arms and drive 
discharge: the blood ran quicker, the limbs | them away in terror, while the serpent-like 
were stirred, the spirits were excited, the in-| agility of the great eel enables it to elude or 
teii +t aroused ;* and enthusiastic physicians | destroy their nets. Humboldt, together with 
recorded wonderful cures performed by the aid | a party of natives, approached a lagoon filled 
of electricity. Had not a panacea been dis-| with the electric monsters. He could not con- 
covered? Was not this strange spiritual sub-| ceive how the Indians could succeed in taking 
stance nearly allied to the source of life? The | their prey alive; they told him, to his great 
idea, in the last century, excited a new thrill | surprise, that they were about to fish for them 
of expectation and awe. icctriotty'w was ap- | ———______—_ —— 
—__—-—_—_————.| 1! Several cases of pony persons being cured are 


a Lardner, ii. p. 148. | related in the papers of the time. See Gentleman's 
2 De la Rive, Treat. Elect., iii. p. 169. Mag., 1752-53. 
3 Bertholon, De l’Ectricité du Corps Humain, etc., 2 Bertholon, i. p. 440. Nollet was the first to elec- 


i. p. 94 et seq. trify the paralytic. 3 Travels, ii. p. 113, 114, 
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with horses. A number of mules and horses 
were collected on the banks of the lagoon, and 
the Indians drove them, with blows and loud 
outcries, into the dangerous waters, 
battle at once began. The electric eels, roused 
from their torpor, attacked the unfortunate in- | 
vaders, fastening upon the lower parts of their 
bodies, and giving them a succession of almost 
fatal shocks. Benumbed, terrified, fainting, 
they strove to fly from the dangerous pool, but 
the Indians drove them back again with wild 
cries and sharp blows, and the combat was re- 
newed. ‘The huge eels were seen rushing to} 
assail their foes with fresh vigor; the savages, 
clinging to the overhanging trees and bushes, 
forced the horses into the midst of the water; | 
and at length, in a few minutes, the battle was 
decided, and several of the horses sank and 
were drowned. ‘The contest, says Humboldt, 
between animals so different in organization, | 
in so strange a place, presented a most pictur- 
esque spectacle; it must certainly have been | 
a most painful one. And now the victorious 
eels, having exhausted all their electricity, 
crept languidly toward the shore, where they 
were taken with small harpoons fastened to dry | 
lines. So completely was their power lost that | 
the Indians did not perceive a shock. Hum-| 
boldt obtained several eels, but little injured, | 
more than five feet long, and he was told that 
they were often much larger. It is a peculiar | 
trait of the electric animals that they are pro- | 
duced in water, an excellent conductor, and 


that by some natural provision they can dis- | 
charge or retain their electricity at pleasure. 
Philosophers now began to examine them with 
attention, and to form theories as to the source 


of their action. But the production of animal 
electricity seems capable of being explained 
only by those later discoveries which were soon 
to enlarge and adorn the science. 

Thus the eighteenth century had elevated 
electricity into one of the most important and 
attractive branches of knowledge; it was re- 
served for the nineteenth to apply it practically 
to the benefit of mankind. In all his brilliant 
and thoughtful experiments Franklin had often 
sighed over their apparent uselessness: he would 
have been amply satisfied could he have fore- 
seen how powerful an agent his favorite science 
was destined to become in advancing manufac- 
tures and the arts, and in binding nations to- 
gether by an almost instantaneous exchange 
of thought. Galvanism, the next great step in 
electrical progress, was discovered by Galvani, 
Professor of Anatomy at Bologna, about the 
year 1790.’ A circumstance so accidental as | 
the slight illness of Madame Galvani gave rise 
to this important event. Her physician had | 
recommended to her a diet of frogs’ broth, and 
several of the animals, prepared for the cook, 
chanced to lie on a table near an electrical ma- 








1 Becquerel, i. p.83. See Rapport Historique sur les 
Progrés des Sciences Mathématiques, Paris, 1810, p. 
224. 





| overlooked the effect of the two metals. 
| disciples were soon numerous, and all Europe 
| was again roused into excitement by the un- 


| two metals, and not from the nerves. 


chine. One of Galvani’s assistants drew sparks 


| from the conductor, and Madame Galvyanj Was 
| surprised to observe that when he did so the mys. 
A strange | 


cles of the frogs were distorted and assumed the 


| appearance of life. She called Galvani to notieg 


the strange circumstance. The experiment was 
repeated with success, and the philosopher, who 
knew little of electricity, but was a carefy] 


anatomist, believed he was on the brink of dis. 


covering the principle of life. He entered with 
strange ardor upon the new research. He 
experimented incessantly upon muscles and 
nerves, At length he found that muscles and 


| nerves were thrown into the singular conyyl- 
| sion by the mere presence of two different met- 


als, and had discovered by accident the prin- 
ciple of galvanism—the source of the magnetic 
telegraph or the calcium light. 

Still, however, Galvani persisted in his sci- 
entific delusion that he had unfolded the origin 
of being. He insisted that the muscles and 
the nerves created the electrical action. He 
His 


paralleled disclosures that philosophy seemed 
about to make. Electricity had but lately been 
drawn down from the clouds; the whole earth 
was shown to be electric; with one stride more 
the daring science might unfold the whole mys- 
tery of being. But, fortunately for its success, 


| galvanism was taken from the control of its 
| speculative discoverer and fell into more prac- 


tical hands. Volta, Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy at Como, an excellent electrician, as- 
sailed the theory of his fellow-Italian, and 
showed that the galvanic action came from the 
A vio- 
lent controversy raged between the Bolognese 
school of Galvani and the followers of Volta, 
and the important question of the origin of life 
was discussed by the philosophers and the peo- 
ple while Napoleon was preparing to cover Eu- 
rope with carnage, and while the horrors of the 
Parisian massacres were yet fresh in every mind. 
The Reign of Terror which had been com- 
menced in France was about to extend over 
all European civilization when the two Italian 
philosophers were marshaling their disciples in 
a vigorous intellectual combat. Volta was vic- 
torious, and his peaceful triamph will outweigh 
a thousandfold, in its beneficial consequences, 
the disastrous successes of Napoleon. 

In the year 1800, a memorable epoch in the 
history of electricity, Volta announced to the 
world, in a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, his in- 
vention of a wonderful machine. It was com- 
posed of alternate sheets or layers of zinc and 
copper, separated from each other by discs of 
wet cloth. Two streams of electricity, one 
negative, the other positive, were found to flow 
from either pole of the instrument, and its in- 
tensity could be increased apparently without 
limit by enlarging the number of the layers. 
He had invented the voltaic pile. Its form 
was afterward changed by substituting cups of 
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zinc instead of layers, and V olta formed a been ) 
tiful apparatus called La Couronne de Tasses, the | 
model of all those powerfulinstruments by which 
the electric current is dispatched on its useful | 
mission from New York to San Francisco, or 
taught to fathom the once impassable Atlantic. 
The wonderful vigor of the new agent became | 
at once apparent. The sharp sparks of Fr: ank- | 
jin’s electrical machine, and even the condensed | 
shock of the Leyden-jar, so long the terror of 
philosophers, were found to be faint and inefli- 
cient compared with the mighty electric current 
that flowed with silent strength from one wire 
to the other of the voltaic pile. Its effect on 
the human frame revived Galvani’s notion of 
the principle of life. When the hands of the 
operator were applied to the opposite poles, in- 
stead of a sudden shock he found himself held 
in the grasp of an invisible power. A series of 
strong convulsions ran through his arms and 
shoulders. Scarcely could he withdraw his 
hands and free himself from his captor. If 
the instrument was applied to the forehead, a 
brilliant light flashed over the sight, even though 
the eyes were closed. The glow-worm, touched 
by the current, shone with increased splendor ; 
the grasshopper chirped as if excited by a stim- 
ulant. But when the pile was applied to the 
trunk of a decapitated body a most horrible 
and unheard of phenomenon occurred. Never 
had such a spectacle been witnessed before since 
the age of miracles. The dead body rose from 
its recumbent position; its arms moved as if 
to strike in its rage objects in its vicinity; its 
breast heaved ; its legs recovered their strength; 
and life was imitated or renewed in its fearful 
actions. Such were some © the tales told 
over Europe of the powers of the voltaic 
pile. 

It was an age of excitement. Napoleon, the 
young conqueror of Austria and Italy, now 
ruled as First Consul at Paris. The revolu- 
tion had died to give place to a reign of war | 
and violent convulsion ; and Napoleon, the ceri- 
tre and source of the impending disturbance, 
yet always eager for scientific novelty, invited 
Volta to Paris to explain his new instrument. | 
In 1801, crowned with his peaceful victory, the 
Italian philosopher visited the republican court. 
At three meetings of the Academy of Sciences, 
in the presence of Napoleon and the most fa- 
mous philosophers of France, Volta lectured 
upon his incomparable discovery. He was 
crowned with the highest honors of the In- | 
stitute ; Napoleon loaded him with gifts and | 
attentions; selected galvanism as his favorite | 
branch of science ; and offered a reward of sixty 
thousand francs to him who should produce in | 
electricity or magnetism an impulse equal to | 
that which had followed the invention of the 
voltaic pile, or the startling experiment of | 
Franklin. Of all the excitements of the age | 
none stirred the intellect more strongly than 
Volta’s theories. The voltaic pile was believed 
to be the frame-work of the living organization. 
Napoleon and his philosophers were struck and | 


| 
| 
} 
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| impressed by the wonderful ben, x It i is the 
image of life!” said the imperious young con- 
| queror, as he once watched some remarkable 
experiments.' The brain was supposed to be 
an electric pile, the nerves and muscles con- 


|< ductors of opposing currents, and the slow beat- 


ing of the heart the effect of their united action. 
In moments of fierce excitement positive elec- 
tricity flashed from the eyes and stirred the 
| nerves; in periods of repose the negative con- 
panes the system. Rage, valor, achievement 
were positive; submission and cowardice the 
current from the opposite pole. On the battle- 
field the fierce conqueror, a terrible voltaic bat- 


| tery, flashed forth his electric currents in fatal 


profusion ; his opponent yielded because his gal- 
vanic vigor had declined. The world dreamed 
wildly over the new machine, and men with 
their usual vainglorious presumption believed 
themselves gods. 

These dreams were swiftly dispelled; but a 
series of valuable discoveries followed rapidly 
the invention of the voltaic pile. The first 
twenty years of the present century were made 
illustrious by the achievements of the new ma- 
chine. A splendid throng of eminent chemists 
and electricians sprang up under its influence, 
and pursued with intense labor and wonderful 
discoveries the path pointed out by Volta and 
Galvani. France, England, Germany, Europe, 
and America united in advancing the science ; 
and the names of Oersted and Ampére, Davy 
and Wollaston, Berzelius and a great company 
of men of genius, scarcely inferior to their lead- 
ers, won a renown in their peaceful pursuit that 
shines with a softened glory amidst the fierce 
military excitements of that troubled age, Of 
these men Humphrey Davy was perhaps the 
most conspicuous. Poet, thinker, philosopher, 
Davy finally concentrated all the great powers 
of his intellect upon the study of the voltaic pile. 
He used it to unfold the deepest mysteries of 
nature. He discovered its wonderful strength, 
and developed all its resources, Suddenly the 
most solid and the least fusible substances in 
nature were found to melt away into gases be- 
fore the steady flow of the galvanic current. Wa- 
ter resolved itself into its gaseous elements. The 
alkalies liquefied and left behind them their me- 

tallic bases. New metals were discovered whose 
existence had never been suspected. A tre- 
mendous heat was produced that burned gold 
| and silver as easily as paper, and that even fused 
the firm platinum.? A magnificent light was pro- 
duced by burning potash such as man had nev- 
er created before. The diamond was melted; 
the various earths dissolved ; the composition of 
the air investigated ; and it was believed that all 
the geologic changes of the surface of the globe 
were to be attributed to galvanic action. In 
fact, chemistry became almost a new science 
under the reforming influence of the voltaic 
pile; and the brilliant researches of Sir Hum- 
| Phrey Davy and his associates astonished their 


2 Id, 1. p. 138, 





1 Lardner, i. p. 113. 
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age by their singular povelty and their rare 
value to the artist and the mechanic. 


Thus the dawn of the nineteenth century | 
might seem to have been almost consecrated to | 


the study of the electric forces. Yet it was 
also a period of unusual intellectual excitement, 
and while Davy, Oersted, Ampére, and their 
associates were startling the world by a succes- 
sion of wonderful discoveries, the literary at- 


mosphere resounded with the strains of a new | 


school of poetry. Byron and Moore, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Keats, poured forth the language 
of passion or of reflection to countless readers, 
and literature united with science in aiding the 
progress of thought. 


indissoluble union between magnetism and elec- 
tricity. 
long been one of the chief mysteries of nature. 
Thales had observed its attractive properties, 
and had supposed that it was endowed with a 
soul, 
the magnetized needle invariably pointed to the 
north, and had employed it to guide their jour- 
neys by land or sea, Its variations were ob- 
served by Columbus, and studied with attention 
by the early Dutch and English navigators ; its 
connection with electricity had for some time 


been suspected, and Franklin magnetized a nee- | 
But it is to Oer- | 


dle by an electrical discharge. 
sted that we owe the grand experiment by which 
it was shown that the motion of the magnet de- 
pended upon galvanic currents. He sho 
that a magnetized needle was deflected or con- 
trolled by the passage of the electric fluid along 
a wire. The discovery produced a new ardor 
in every scientific mind ; Ampére, Arago, Davy, 
Faraday, Henry, enlarged upon the thought ; 
pow erful magnets were formed by passing the | 
voltaic fluid through a wire bound in spiral | 
folds around an iron bar; and the principle | 
was at length discovered upon which rests the 
crowning achievement of electricity—the Mag- 
netic Telegraph ! 

Without denying the just merits of various in- 
genious inventors who labored earnestly, though 
unsuccessfully, to convey thought from land to 


. . | 
land by electric currents, we may safely claim 


that an accomplished American was the first to 
combine the various discoveries of the science 
in a practical system and to produce the desired 
result." Professor Morse conceived the design 
of his telegraph as early as the year 1832. 


long years of patient toil. 
and insulate his wires ; to test the power of his 
voltaic battery ; to adjust and invent his meth- 


od of writing; to provide a telegraphic alpha- | 


bet; to unite in one simple machine the count- 
less improvements of the science; and to en- 
counter a thousand difficulties that might well 
have appalled a less resolute and vigorous mind. 





1 De la Rive, iii. p. 348, notices the previous inven- 
tions. See Vail, Am. Elect. Mag. Telegraph, p. 43-50. 
Turnbull, Elec. Mag. Tel., p. 61. 


At length, in 1820, Oer- | 
sted, by a remarkable experiment, formed the 


The magnet as well as the electron had | 


The Chinese and the Arabs knew that | 


ad | 


Bat | 
to perfect so complicated an invention required 
He was to prepare | 


“gia Jones, Electric Telegraph, p. 65. 


| None know the silleony trials and Sutin agen 
ments of each inventor but himself; no one can 
estimate too highl; the mental heroism of these 
benefactors of their race. It was not, there. 
fore, until 1837 that Professor Morse had eve 
devised a tolerable plan, and had entered jig 
| claim as the inventor of the *‘ American Electro. 
Magnetic Telegraph.” His invention was re. 
ceived with wonder, doubt, or ridicule. Tho 
notion of conveying thought by lightning seem- 
ed the scheme of an idle dreame or, and many 
who saw the imperfect i instrument in the rooms 
of the inventor in its modest beginning had lit- 
| tle hope that it would ever prove pri ictically 
useful. But the telegraph was slowly and pa- 
tiently amended. Each new discovery of the 
' science was seized upon by the 

to make it more valuable. Congress was at 
length induced to aid him with $30,000 in lay- 
ing a telegraph between Baltimore and Wash- 
| ington, and in 1843 ten miles of the first Amer- 
ican telegraphic wires were laid. 

The experiment was unsuccessful. The wire 
| had been passed through leaden tubes under- 
| ground, and the electric current was dissipated 
in its passage.’ The inventor, not discouraged, 
at once raised his wires upon poles, and in 1844 
the first line of electric telegraph was complet- 
ed from Washington to Baltimore. Early in 
1846 it was extended to New York. In the 
same year a line was opened from New York 
to Boston, and in 1847 one was completed from 
Buffalo to New York.? And from that moment 
the iron avenues of thought were swiftly ex- 

tended until they reached from ocean to ocean, 

| and have bound the nation together almost as 
}a single mind. Yet various difficulties, in the 
| commencement of telegraphy, beset the adven- 
turous inventor. Often thunder-storms inter- 
rupted the circuit and disturbed the whole pro- 
cess of communication. Sometimes trees, torn 
down by the wind, fell upon the wires, or the 
auroral electricity checked the free passage of 
the voltaic current. It was some time after 
the line was opened to Washington before any 
reliance could be placed on its communica- 
‘tions, and often the messages would come in 
so unintelligible a form as to puzzle the most 
| experienced operators. The art had yet to be 
| learned, and it was only by long and constant 
use that it approached perfection. 

One of the chief difficulties of the early tel- 
egrapher was how to pass rivers. The Hud- 
son was then a barrier almost as insuperable as 
the Atlantic. It is true that, in 1842, Morse, 
| with his usual foresight and inventive skill, had 
thrown an insulated wire under the water from 
the Battery to Governor’s Island, and had even 
| suggested an ocean telegraph; but the experi- 

ment was not renewed; and for scme time after 
the opening of the first line it was usual for mes- 
| sengers to stand upon the shores of the Hudson 
| and convey the news by waving flags. In 1848 
| a curious error was committed. The Conven- 


| 
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2 Id., p. 77 
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tion at Philadelphia was in session to nomin- | wires have often served to bind together hearts 
ate a Presidential candidate ; there was no line | that might otherwise have been forever parted. 
across the Hudson, and it was arranged that a | They have sometimes realized the pleasant fancy 
white flag should be raised at Jersey City if | of Strada, who paints two lovers conversing with 
General Taylor was nominated.’ It happened | each other, when separated, by a mysterious 
that a company of stock-brokers had formed a | chain of communication ; they promote the in- 
private system of telegraphing by means of | tercourse of nations, and carry into the wilder- 
flags, from Philadelphia, the price of stocks; | ness the earliest footprints of civilized life. 
and just at this eventful moment their agent The ocean telegraph forms the last important 
raised a white flag on the Jersey shore. It| triumph of electrical science. In 1842 Morse 
%as supposed to indicate the nomination of | suggested that seas and rivers might be crossed 
?aylor. The news was flashed over the wires | by insulating electrical wires; but the earliest 
from New York to the East; a wild excite-| ocean telegraph was that laid by the Messrs. 
ment spread from town to town; one hundred | Brett, of England, across the British Channel.' 
guns were fired in Port)and in honor of the | These gentlemen obtained a charter for a gen- 
candidate. The telegraphic wires were soon | eral ocean telegraph in 1845, and applied for 
after broken, and the error could not be cor- | aid to the British Government. Their applica- 
rected; but, fortunately, General Taylor was | tion was refused by the dull officials, and the 
really nominated the next day, and it was | Bretts now turned to France, where they met 
never necessary to explain the prophetic pow- | with encouragement from Louis Philippe, and 
er of the telegraph. An ingenious American | finally an effective support from his successor, 
at length devised the plan of covering the wire | Napoleon. In August, 1850, they laid a single 
with gutta-percha, and thus prepared the sys-| copper wire, covered with gutta-percha, from 
tem of ocean telegraphs. Like a huge gym-j| Dover to the coast of France; a message was 
notus, the electric current was soon to pene-| transmitted; and the London Times exclaimed, 
trate the deepest seas. ‘The jest of yesterday thus became the fact of 

The invention of Professor Morse once more | to-day.” The undertaking which had met only 
recalled the attention of mankind to the won- | ridicule and a feeble support in England suc- 
derful properties of electricity. His name was | ceeded ; but the single wire was soon broken by 
associated with those of Franklin and Volta. | the waves, and a new one was invented com- 
Wheatstone in England, and Steinheil in Ger- | posed of four strands, insulated and tightly 
many, contested with him the honor of the in- bound with iron cords, which was successfully 
vention ; but their instruments were complicated | laid in 1851. Messages passed with ease and 
and their principle imperfect compared with the | rapidity, and the Dover telegraph was soon im- 
simplicity and accuracy of the American tele- | itated in the narrow and comparatively shallow 
graph. Both the European inventors had at | seas of Europe. But to cross the Atlantic with 
first employed a current of electricity to deflect | a telegraphic wire was looked upon twenty years 
the needle ; while Morse pointed out and made | ago as an impossible exploit, and few in that 
use of the more certain method of electro-mag- | early era of telegraphy could believe that its 
netism, Wheatstone did not patent his magnetic | mighty waves and its fathomless depths could 
telegraph until 1840; Morse exhibited his at the | ever be constrained to admit the passage of 
Earl of Lincoln’s house, in England,? March 19, | electric thought. 
1839. The idea of an electric telegraph had| The Atlantic had always been supposed un- 
no doubt been long familiar to electricians, to | fathomable. No line had ever been able to 
have made the conception of practical value is | penetrate its mysterious depths, and its hidden 
one of the lasting triumphs of American genius. | currents had invariably swept away the heaviest 
“It is the most admirable discovery of modern | weights long before they 12ached its shifting 
times,” says Baron Gros.* To the ancients, he} bed. What mountains, plains, or valleys made 
thinks, it would have scemed a miracle from on | up the floor of the great ofean; what caverns 
high; and, after half a century of familiarity | and ravines drew in the treasures of sunken 
with the wonderful wires, we can even now | armadas; what swift tides’ and rivers rolled 
scarcely avoid investing them with a mysterious | over the submarine world, was scarcely better 
attribute, and watch them with something of | known to modern navigators than to the gifted 
awe as they murmur over our heads, bearing | Arab Edrisi or the scientific Ptolemy. But 
from land to land their tidings of joy or sorrow; | about twenty years ago American genius and 
summoning friends to festive meetings or to the | industry gave birth to a new science, called by 
final separation; or watching, like guardian | Humboldt the Geography of the Sea. Franklin, 
spirits, over the welfare of those long separated | indeed, in the close of the last century, with his 
from us. In fact, one of the first feats oi the | usual inventive foresight, had described or dis- 
early telegraph was to bring the glad news of | covered the Gulf-stream,? and had directed the 
the safety of one of its members to a family that | attention of scientific explorers to the study of 
were mourning over his loss ;* and the electric | the seas. He suggested the science that was 
bis ig et ————| to lend effectual aid to the electric telegraph. 

1 Jones, p. 134. 2 Vail, Telegraph, p. 96. 

3 Lettre sur la Télégraphe, 1856, Paris. See An- 
nales Télégraphiques, i., 1555, p. 192, 
* Vail, p. 100. 





1 De la Rive, iii. p. 424. 
2 Thermometrical Navigation, 1790, 
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But it was not until about the year 1853 that | 


Lieutenant Berryman—an accomplished South- 
erner, who nobly remained true to the Union in 


the late rebellion—examined and sounded the | 


bed of the ocean between Newfoundland and 
the coast of Ireland. His labors were reward- 


ed by a wonderful discovery. He found that, | 


instead of being fathomless, the Atlantic pre- 
sented to the explorer a vast plain, not more 
than two miles in depth, reaching from one 
continent to the other. He had discovered a 
new world hidden beneath the waters. It was 
about four hundred miles in width and sixteen 
hundred long; no currents disturbed the dense 
mass of shells that covered its oozy bottom ; it 
seemed prepared by the hand of nature for the 


electric wires, and was named at once the Tel- | 


egraphic Plateau.’ At either extremity of the 


great pathway huge mountains, four or seven | 
thousand feet high, bounded the plain, and | 


formed precipices as tall as Mont Blanc, down 


which the electric wire was to hang in the bed | 


of the sea. Below or above the plateau the At- 
lantic reaches its greatest depth. The Azores 
and Bermuda are mountains higher than the 
Himalayas, and rise precipitous from an un- 
known base. The Gulf-stream, a hot river of 
water, swifter and larger than the Amazon or 
the Mississippi, rolls its blue tide along the 
coast of America, and, reaching the Banks of 
Newfoundland and the Telegraphic Plain, melts 
the icebergs that come in its path, and deposits 
their shells and sand in the bottom of the sea. 
But its hot currents disperse themselves far 
above the electric wires, softening the tempera- 
ture of the European coast, and leaving undis- 
turbed the bed of the ocean below. No sooner 
was this wonderful submarine pathway discoy- 
ered than every difficulty in the way of an At- 
lantic telegraph_seemed removed, and its eager 
advocates began to press on the accomplish- 
ment of a work destined, they believed, to bring 
peace and good-will on earth. 

In 1854 a company was chartered in New- 
foundland to lay the Atlantic cable; it was aft- 
erward enlarged and made general, embracing 
the most eminent friends of the enterprise in 
England and America. New York gave her 
Morse, Field, Cooper; England her Wheatstone, 
Canning, and the Bretts; and a small band of 
hopeful men, in the face of general doubt and 
derision, urged on the wonderful enterprise. 
Of these the most active was Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field, He was the Fulton of the Atlantic Tel- 
egraph; the Franklin of ocean electricity.? But 
for his ardor, vigor, and inventive genius the 
world might have remained passive, and no ani- 
mated electron have spanned the bed of the Tel- 
egraphic Plain, But in November, 1856, Mr. 
Field had succeeded in forming the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company; the whole capital, amount- 
ing to £350,000, was at once subscribed; the 





! Maury, Geography of the Seas. 
2 Hist. Atlantic Telegraph, H. M. Field, 1866. Story 








mee ey 
governments of England and the United States 
promised a subsidy to the stockholders: the 
cable was prepared in England; the Niagara 
and the Agamemnon, with a number of smaller 
vessels, were assigned to the enterprise by the 
| friendly nations; and on the evening of the 7th 
August, 1857, the Niagara left the coast of 
Ireland, slowly dropping her end of the cable 
into the sea. The wire cord ran out with ease 
and precision ; the comparatively shallow water 
along the shore offered no difficulty ; and even 
when the cable dropped suddenly down the 
precipice, as steep and lofty as Mont Blane, the 
electricity still flowed ; the problem was solved, 
But soon after the cable broke, through the un- 
skillfulness of an assistant, and the hopeful elec- 
| tricians, undisheartened, resolved to renew the 
| attempt the next year. 

The next year came, memorable for triumph 
and disappointment, and again, in June, 1858. 
the Agamemnon and the Niagara, groaning un- 
der the weight of their precious cargo, and 
manned by the chiefs of ocean telegraphy, set 
sail from Valentia Bay. It was designed that 
they should meet in mid-ocean, unite the ends 
of the cable, and, separating, sail slowly to the 
opposite shores. But scarcely had the fleet set 
out when disaster and ruin seemed to hover 
over it. A violent storm separated the vessels, 
The huge and overloaded Agamemnon, strain- 
ing and cracking in the gale, heeled over, and 
threatened every moment to sink in the trough 
of the sea. Her great beams snapped in two; 
her cargo of coal rolled over her decks; and at 
length, on the 10th June, three or four gigantic 
waves swept over her and threw her nearly on 
her beam ends. Her brave captain and her 
gallant crew now believed that death was 
near, and thought to sink with their cable on 
the Telegraphic Plain. A wave still more tre- 
mendous rolled toward them; the men fell on 
the deck in heaps, saved only by clinging to 
the ropes; the captain strove to wear his ship, 
and, at the risk of immediate death, contrived 
to place the Agamemnon before the storm. She 
escaped, and finally rode safely to the rendez- 
vous in the midst of the Atlantic. 

The ocean was now as still as an inland lake. 
The two great ships and their attendants met 
on the 25th of June, and commenced unrolling 
their iron web. It parted again. They re- 
turned to Ireland for new supplies of cable; 
and on the 29th of July the Niagara and the 
Agamemnon met once more to renew their la- 
bors in the midst of the Atlantic. Nor can 
one read without sympathy and admiration 
the story of the heroic perseverance of Field, 
Bright, Canning, and their faithful associates, 
who, while Europe and America were derid- 
ing them on the safe shore for their Quixotic 
folly, persisted in heaping benefits upon man- 
kind. No failures discouraged them; they 
were ever certain of success. At last, on the 
29th of July, a day of rare loveliness, the great 
ships sailed away from each other, the Niagara 
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for America, the Agamemnon for Valentia Bay. 
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But they were never separated. The busy ca- 
ble still bound them together. Storms came ; 
the ships rolled upon immense waves; a thou- 
cand dangers seemed to surround the solitary 
wire; yet it never parted. The deep sea was 
. passed ; it slowly climbed the immense heights 
on either shore; no flaw appeared in the two 
thousand miles of scientific workmanship ; the 
ships drew near to land; and at length, on the 
5th of August, 1858, a thrill of wonder shot 
through the two continents when it was told 
that they were bound together by electric 
thought. 





America and Europe rejoiced; it was a mo-| 


ment of universa! hope and exultation, and the 
first important message that came over the ca- 
ble gave glory to the Most High, and promised 
peace and good-will to men.' The Queen, ever 
in advance of her people, saluted the New World 
with a humane congratulation; the President 
returned her kindly sentiment. From Canada 
to the Gulf America resounded with salutes of 
cannon and the pealing of bells. Cities were 
illuminated, and public and private thanksgiv- 
ing flowed crom every heart. The press, ever 
in the front of progress, celebrated the victory 
of science; and the name of Field, with that 


of Franklin and Fulton, was placed high among | 


the benefactors of his race. It is not our pur- 
pose to relate the circumstances of the gradual 
destruction of these generous hopes, and the 
slow death of the electric cable. The event 
came upon the public like the loss of a power- 
ful friend. The utterances of the wires grew 
indistinct day by day; some flaw had occurred 
in the chain of intelligence, and by the 4th of 
September the communication ceased. Gloom 
and deubt settled upon the great enterprise, 


| tranquil sea, 


|urged that the electric current pares not be 


made to pass through so long a route; that its 
force must be dissipated long beiore it reached 
its distant aim.' New plans, therefore, were 
suggested and advocated with vigor, and new 
companies were formed to carry tehegrey hic 
wires across Bering Strait, or to Jay a shorter 
cable from New York to the Azores, and from 
the islands to the continent of Europe. The 
public had lost its interest in the Atlantic Tel- 
egraph, and looked with coldness and neglect 
upon a project that had once aroused its high- 
est enthusiasm. 

Amidst such discouragements Mr. Field rnd 
his courageous associates in 1865 had once more 
revived their telegraphic company, provided a 
new cable, and gallantly prepared to brave the 
dangers of the sea. Every thing that science 
could do to insure success had been contributed 
by the highest intellects of the age. The new 
cable was more perfect than any former one. 
Instruments of «inrivaled excellence had been 
provided, and a single vessel, the Great Eastern, 
had been happily created by the genius of Bru- 
nel, capable of carrying a whole Atlantic cable 
within its bosom. While men doubted and de- 
rided, Science seemed to watch tenderly the 
great enterprise, and descended from the skies, 
a new Minerva, to cover it with her shield. In 
July, 1865, the great steamer set sail from the 
coast of Ireland, dropping her cable into a 
She was manned in part by the 


| Same ardent navigators who seven years before 


and, with the usual reaction that often attends | 


a sudden disappointment, men even believed 


that the story of the momentary union of the | 


two worlds was all delusion or fraud. 
Right years followed, during which the silent 
cable slept almost forgotten on the Telegraphic 


Plateau. ‘They were years full of political con- | 


vulsions and fatal disorder. The reign of peace 


on earth and good-will to men, which had been | 


so fondly promised by the first message over the 
Atlantic, seemed to have faded forever; for the 
Union was threatened with destruction, and the 
hopes of the people of every land in the final 
triumph of universal liberty were bound up in 
the fate of our civil war. A bitter alienation 
grew up between the government of England 
and the people of the Union; a profound gulf 


had heard the glad voice of congratulation from 
Europe and America as they joined the rival 
shores. Field, Canning, and their associates, 
were once more united in a voyage more ad- 
venturous than that of Jason, more doubtful in 
its end than that of Columbus. But they were, 
as ever, fullof hope. The voyage passed pros- 
perously ; the sea was not unfriendly ; and night 
and day, as the vessel glided slowly on, the voy- 
agers were cheered by the musical flow of the 
cable as it dropped peacefully into the waves. 
So long as they could hear that sound they were 
satisfied that all was well. Every eye in the 
great ship was watching the turning of a single 


| wheel; every ear seemed to listen only for a 


| Their labor was nearly ended. 


opened between Europe and America deeper | 


and more impassable than the Atlantic itself. 
In the turmoil of the great rebellion the tele- 
graph and its projectors sank into neglect; and 
when at length the war ended few believed that 
the proposed plan would ever be successful, or 
that the project would even be renewed. In- 
telligent electricians openly denied that any 
message had ever crossed the ocean, It was 








1 Prescott, p. 206. 


| 


single sound. And we can well conceive with 


what rapt attention sailors and men of science, 


captain and chief, hung upon the strange note 


| of the flowing cable that seemed to assure them 


of success. They had now reached the deepest 
part of the ocean without any important danger. 
But on the 2d 
of August a flaw occurred, and the cable was 
drawn up for repairs, Mr. Field was watching 
on the tank. The sound of the wheel suddenly 


| Stopped ; the cable broke, and was lost in the 





deepest part of the ocean.* ‘It was enough 
to move one to tears,” says Mr. Russell; and 
when a man came aft with the broken wires, 
and the sind wang —* upon the torn 
1 Van Choate, Ocean Tel., 1865. 

* London Illustrated News, 1805, p. 182. 
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strand and lacerated core, they mourned as if 
they saw the mortal agony of a friend. The 
still, shining Atlantic had swallowed up the ex- 
piring cable, and the Great Eastern returned 
unsuccessful to her port. 

She sailed again in July, 1866, her tanks 
filled with a new cable, and the ardent Field 
once more on her deck. It was the last and 
successful voyage.‘ All went well. The cable 
sank patiently and almost noiselessly down upon 
the ocean plain; and on the 26th of July the 
Great Eastern sailed triumphantly into Trinity 
Bay. The connection was made at Heart's 
Content, a litthe Newfoundland fishing village, 
and its pleasant sounding name represented 
well the inmost emotion of the projectors of the 
Atlantic Telegraph. Not long after the lost 
cable of 1865 was raised and completed. The 
success of the great enterprise was doubly as- 
sured, and Europe and America were bound 
together by a chain of thought that must lead 
every where to the progress of freedom and the 
elevation of the people. 

In fact, the moral and mental influence of 
the telegraph will far excel even its commercial 
value. Like printing, it opens a new epoch in 
the progress of thought. Its effect is instant- 
aneous. The generous and progressive im- 
pulses of the New World are conveyed in a mo- 
ment to the Old. The noble struggle of the 
Latin races in Italy, France, or Spain, to throw 
off the barbarous traditions of the feudal ages, 
and to become freemen, is sustained by the 
sympathy and applause that flows under the 
ocean from America. An eloquent Castellar 
speaks to New York as well as to Madrid, The 
* republican orators of Paris know that they have 
an innumerable audience beyond the seas. In- 
dustry, temperance, probity, once more rise to 
command in nations where for ages they have 
been derided; and men of intellect govern 
where they have long been slaves. It is quite 
probable that as the whole civilized world is 
bound more closely together by new avenues of 
thought, and men are linked in unity as if by a 
single mind, we may reach that basis of common- 
sense which Aristotle and Cicero discovered, 
and which Christianity approves, and that the 
era of peace on earth will be nearer than it has 
ever been before. 


Such is an imperfect sketch of the triumphs 
of electricity. It is the most poetical of the 
sciences as well as the most practical. Its fu- 
ture is full of promise, and no one can safely 
affirm that it may not yet achieve discoveries 
more wonderful than any in the past, and pro- 
duce a still more beneficial effect upon the pro- 
gress of man. Yet its earlier cultivators can 
never be forgotten, and the gratitude of their 
race must always attend those laborious intel- 
lects whose endless toil snatched the thunder- 
bolt from the skies and made it the useful sery- 
ant of modern civilization. 





1 Hist. Telegraph, Field, p. 360. 





LEANDER DOOLITTLE. 


6 HERE comes Leander again!” 
**No! Leander Doolittle! coming here» 

“Yes, Leander, as sure as you live; and 
coming here, as I judge; for he rides slow and 
looks sheepishly down.” 

‘* Why, he only went away from us ye 
day!” ' 

“You’re wrong there —it’s nearly a week 
since he went away.” 

“Well, I don’t care; I don’t want to see 
him, and I’ve a good mind to tell him so. Just 
think! he was here a month.” 

“Wrong again—a little over a fortnight, 
that’s all; and as for telling him you don't want 
to see him, you will not do any thing of the 
sort. See, now; there’s the gate-latch!” 

** Well, I'll show it plain enough, at any rate,” 

“That may be; and yet I think you'll be 
sorry when you come to see him face to face, 
Poor Leander! there he goes past the window, 
and never once looking this way.” 

He had turned his face away, and was lean- 
ing down almost to his horse’s mane, as if ad- 
justing spur or stirrup, as he rode by. It was 
a little past the dinner hour, and we knew well 
enough that he was tired and hungry, having 
probably ridden from the adjoining county, 
where he lived, since daybreak ; but we did not 
send for him to come in. In fact, we ignored 
all knowledge of his whereabouts, and did not 
so much as mention his name again all day. 

At supper-time he did not present himself, as 
we had expected, and we exchanged glances ‘1 
some uncomfort, but still forebore to speak of 
him, 

It was early autumn, and the winds among 
the dry sycamore branches that hung over the 
welJ-curb took a sort of reproachful tone after 
sunset, more especially when we heard coming 
through them the monotonous drip-drop of the 
slow, chilly rain. Barnabas kindled a fire di- 
rectly, and as Rose sat in the warm glow she 
said, suddenly, dropping the knitting in her lap: 

**T wonder where the fellow is! Somehow 
there always has to be something to take the 
comfort out of the comfort!” 

‘“ Perhaps we take it out with our own hands 
oftener than we imagine,” I said; for I under- 
stood very well why the rain seemed to pene- 
trate to my marrow that night. 

‘**]'m tired of sermons,” she answered. ‘‘ Why 
is it that I have no right to myself, nor to any 
thing that apparently belongs to me? That's 
what I want to know.” 

She spoke in an irritated rather than a pen- 
‘tent tone, and I remained silent, At every 
little outside noise we listened, and I think be- 
gan to hope that Leander was making his way 
toward the house ; but nine o’clock came, and 
no sign of Leander, The drip-drop had changed 
to a dull, soaking, steady rain, and the wind to 
a downright wail. 

The coals glowed red as ruwes under the fore- 
stick. “I can’t stand this!” says Rose; ‘‘ they 
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” ' 


seem to be all on my head—those coals ;” and, 
moving cut of the glow, she called, half impa- 
tiently, toward the kitchen, ‘‘ Barnabas, are you 
there ?” 

“Yes'm; what's to pay ?” 

‘‘Have you seen—seen—Mr. Doolittle any 
where about the place this afternoon ?” 

“ Yes’m, but I didn’t much like to speak onto 
the subjec’.” 

He had said more than he meant to say, and 
blushing, sidled away. 

«« Where is he now? do you know?” 

“Into the barn, m’m, a-lyin’ onto the straw- | 


heap.” 

Then Barnabas was directed to fetch the 
young man in; but he came back presently 
with this report: ‘‘The gentleman says he 
drather not—he’s comfortable in every respec’, 
he’s obleeged to ye.” 

“Go back and say he must come; we can’t 
be put off with such stories!” 

Barnabas went the second time as directed, 
and the second time returned alone. 

‘He ain’t into the straw-heap,” he says— 
“the young man ain’t; I think he heard me 
drawin’ the pin, an’ surmose what I was after, 
and clum onto the seaf"l. He didn’t want no 
supper any how; he tole me that afore; he had 
some apples into his hat!” 

I suspect we did not sleep so well that night 
as we would have done if we had hailed Lean- 
der as he rode past the window, ashamed and 
sorrowful, and entertained him with decent hos- 
pitality. 

The morning came up bright and clear, and 
we could see from the windows all the orchard 


grounds shining with the fallen apples; and | 


busiest among those who gathered was Lean- 
der, It was a pitiful sight to see with what 
alacrity he heaped the great baskets, and hoist- 
ing them to his shoulder, bore them off, one 
after another. He was prepaying for a wel- 
come, or striving to that end. 

At dinner-time he came in among the rest, 
braving it in a hesitant, vacillating way, now 
talking in a loud, blustering tone, and now lag- 
ging back, and picking at his sleeve-buttons. 
Beside the well-curb he stopped outright, per- 
haps to gather courage, perhaps to project a 
sense of his approach in among us, and to make 
the dreadful entrance a little easier. A tin 
basin was always kept standing on a wooden 
bench beneath the sycamore for the convenience 
of the hands, and into this he plunged with 


much flourish of dash and plash. ‘‘ There's the 


towel!” says Barnabas, presenting one. 
“No, thank you,” replied Leander, his face 


already buried deep in the folds of the colored 
silk handkerchief which he had taken from his 


hat. ‘*Want to hire a good field-hand ?” he 


said, abruptly, entering the house by way of the 
kitchen. ‘‘Qne willing to work for nothing 
and find himself—except his board—a good 


home rather than wages being the object !” 


This speech was premeditated, doubtless, and 
painfully delivered, as was evinced by the cud- 
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den red dashed up into his face by a rebellious 
heart. His pale blue eyes, too, seemed to have 
had some of the color frightened out of them, 
for they looked paler than common. Rose 
made some playful reply calculated to put him 
at ease, but it was not in the nature of things 
that he should be put at ease all at once; his 
tongue played him false when he attempted to 
speak without notes, and he said precisely the 
thing which he meant to avoid. His very 


| chair, as he attempted to seat himself at table, 


turned a somersault out of his hand, and lodged 
quite across the room. 

“* My fate!” says he—his flaxen hair fairly 
running before him after the lost chair; and 
this was always Leander’s refuge in all adverse 
fortune—it was all his fute—the stars were 
against him. 

His manner with us was usually sly and un- 
easy, like that of some wild creature brought 
by an unfortunate turn of circumstances into do- 


| mestic relations, but upon this occasion he was 


less at home with us and himself than com- 
mon. He partook of nothing before him with 
the relish of unrestraint, notwithstanding his 
long fast, except the water. He had eaten so 
many apples, he said, he had no appetite left. 
Whatever was choice he utterly refused, some- 
times making a half motion as if he would ac- 
cept, but in the end declining. ‘There was 
really nothing to intervene between him and 
open discomfiture but the affectation of com- 
plete obliviousness. His very clothes hung on 


{ . 
| him loosely, as hangs the harness of a horse 


that is pulling hard up hill. Poor Leander! 
| It was uphill work; there is no doubt about 
that. 

| I have had worse luck than common since 
I was here,” he stammered out, when he had 
got his eyes shaded with his hat, preparatory 
to going back into the field. ; 
| “Is it possible! What now, Leander?” 

** Well, I suppose I might as well tell you 
| first as last: Fate has done her worst with me 
now—that’s one comfort any how !” 

‘*But what is it? House burned? Child 
| dead? What?” 

‘* No, my house js not burned; and if it was, 
| I don't own it. I’ve got one of my children— 
| that is, my father’s got it—and she took the 
| otker: one was my first wife’s child, you know 
| —if I may call her wife that was no wife!” 

‘** You can’t mean to say that you have sep- 

atated from your present wife ?” 

“Why can’t I?” 

“ Because it’s too dreadful to believe.” 

** Well, I don’t i now—she didn’t understand 

me.” 

‘“‘ Are you sure you understood yourself, Le- 

ander ?” 
| ‘No; if I understood that I should be the 
| wisest of mortals. It’s all a mystery, first and 
last.” 

** But what was the trouble ?” 

“T summed it all when I said she didn’t 

understand me. Asa jewel of gold in a swine’s 
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snout, so is a fair woman who is without discre- 
tion, She’s run away, bag and baggage—child 
and every thing. When I got home from your 
house the other day, by George! I found she’d 
gone and stripped every thing clean as a whis- 
tle. Yes, Lucinda has gone home to her fa- 
ther, faithless to her vows, to her honor, and 
to me! My heart is once more thrown back 
upon itself. Why I should have been singled 
and marked for such a destiny I don’t pretend 
to understand.” 

I remained silent: I knew not what to say. 
And trying to rally, he made a sorry jest or two. 
This among othey : 


“ Like old Mother Hubbard, 
I went to the cupboard 
To get my little dog a bone; 
And when I got there 
I found none to spare, 
And so I came hurrying—back here !” 


I still made no answer; it seemed to me that I 
could not, rather than would not speak ; and he 
went on with trembling lip: 

**T hoped to find some sympathy, but I see 
that you, like all the rest, have turned against 
me. Well, I must bear it. What is one fee- 
ble hand opposed to the awful machinery of 
the universe ?” 

**Oh, Leander,” I said at last, ‘‘ Heaven knows 
T am sorry for you, but I can not think you al- 
together blameless! In the first place, I sup- 
pose you left the cupboard bare, and a helpless 
young wife and child, alone in the house, to 
stay there and starve, or go away, while you 
came off visiting, remaining longer at least—” 

* Longer than I was wanted !” he interposed. 
‘* But for that matter I might as well be in one 
place as another. I ain't wanted any where.” 

We were standing under the sycamore-tree 
at the well-side, and as thie leaves dropped be- 
tween us he clutched at them, tore some with 
his teeth, and fanned his hot cheeks with oth- 
ers. At length he said, making the dry leaves 
rattle between us, *‘ You always had a kind 
word for me before.” 

** And I have a kind word still, Leander— 
none the less kind for being plain and blunt. 
I have bound your self-inflicted wounds again 
and again. Now I must try the probe.” 

** Self-inflicted! That's your kindness, is it ? 
Well, my malignant stars have conspired this 
time. And yet I knew how it would be; I 
came here because it was my fate to come; do 
you suppose it was my free choice? Lord bless 
you, I would sooner have walked into the riv- 
er! But I don’t blame you—I don’t blame her, 
even; she was forced along—her destiny was 
bound up with the Pleiades. I could not help 
marrying her, nor could she help deserting me. 
If the atom is chance, then the star may be 
chance, and where are you? Why, you have 
chaos! No, no; I must be used in the place 
designed for me, and fitted into my niche in the 
great edifice, no matter at what pain or incon- 
venience to myself. Is it for me to dictate ? 
I am not so presumptuous !” 


The pale eyes were watery by this time, anq 
| the dry leaves fluttered so that I could not haye 
had the heart to say more just then, if we had 
|not been interrupted, as we were, by the ap- 
| proach of Kathleen, the kitchen-maid, who 
came to fill her tea-kettle at the well-bucket, 
| She had seen the watery eyes, and the fountain 
of her sympathy leaped toward the young man 
| with all the wild impetuosity of her untrained 
nature, 

“The poor darling!” she exclaimed, follow- 
ing him with a tender glance as he walked 
slowly away. ‘ They till that his ould wife has 
rin away from the natest an’ bist provided o’ 
homes, whin she’d a right to stay in it an’ look 
afther him, the poor dear, an’ he so swate-com- 
plected an’ ivery way so illegant. Why, the 
nick of him sthans onto his shouldhers straight 
and firum as a marble colume onto its pedres- 
tal, the laste bate aslant !” 

Leander turned and came a step toward us 
—for he had heard it all—his weak face suf- 
fused to the very roots of his flaxen hair with a 
grateful flush; and yet there was, or I fancied 
there was, something in the expression tenderer 
than gratitude. 

The next thing I saw was Kathleen going 
across the meadow toward the orchard, one bare 
arm swinging resolutely to help her forward the 
faster, and the other embracing an empty bask- 
et which she held against her hip. She looked 
wonderfully smart—her apron just from the 
ironing-board, her red hair tied up with a green 

ribbon, and her bare ankles crossed and re- 
crossed with tape of the same color, which was 
made to serve for ornament as well as fasten 
her slippers. 

She came back with her basket of apples 
barely in time to prepare the supper, and in a 
state of almost foolish exhilaration. ‘I took 
lave to sthay,” she said, ‘‘whin I was in't, long 
enuff to hilp the min a bate. An’ that hand- 
sthome frind that’s wid ye ‘ll have his complex- 
ion desthroyed intirely! Ah, bit his ould wife 
had a right to behave bether, divil take the likes 
of her, an’ he wid his silken hair a-gedderin’ the 
apples!” 

** But suppose the poor woman had no bread 
to eat, Kathleen, would you have her stay and 
starve ?”” 

**Starve!” and Kathleen tossed her green 
ribbons. ‘‘It was good enuff for her, to be 
sure; but it niver happened, and she spakes 
false if she says it. I wouldn’t shid a tear for 
her if I was the fine gintleman that she’s lift. 
Ah, an’ to see the purty white hands of him a- 
gedderin’ the apples! But I'll make haste and 
give him a sup o’ tae, inny how, the poor dar- 
lin’!” 


And while the maid is thus hospitably intent 
let me go back a little, and gather up some 
earlier memories of my cousin Leander, for he 
was my cousin in a sort, and after the flesh— 
memories that will assist the reader to a more 
appreciate estimate of his character. 





I happened one day to be at my uncle Doo- 
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little’s at that delightful time of life when the 


world, both with Leander and myself, was near- 
ly all before us, and while his mind yet vacil- 
lated between the giddy heights of ambition 
and the dark dead level of fatality. The chil- 
dren had just been started to school that morn- 
ing, Leander among the rest; and Aunt Patty 
—bless her great simple heart !—was in a state 
of happy excitement with the brilliant hopes 
she entertained concerning him. 

‘J do really think, now,” she says to my less 
yisionary uncle, as, taking Zion’s Sentinel in his 
hand, he seated himself on the porch-side for a 
little religious recreation before dinner —‘‘I 
really do think the boy is going to do us some 
eredit, after all!” 

“We shall see,” says my uncle, with an im- 
patient shake of the Sentinel he was unfolding. 

“Yes, we shall see, as you say,” says Aunt 


Patty, trying her best to construe the dubious | 


words favorably ; ‘‘ and things look promising, 
certainly; he is delighted with his new books, 
and had them strapped across his shoulder, and 
was up the hill and out of sight before the other 
children had left the door-yard.” 

She lingered at the door by which she was 
standing with a wistful eye toward my uncle, 
and he said, directly, without lifting his eyes 
from the paper, ‘‘ He was delighted with the 
new books and the strap, I have no doubt; 
but the strap will have to be laid on his shoul- 
der in a different way, I am afraid, before he 
takes a turn for the better.” 


“That’s your notion; but maybe” — she | 


stopped, partly hurt and partly vexed. 


“Yes, it’s my notion ; and maybe it will come 
to be yours yet; at any rate, I want to see some 
sign of fruit before I attribute much virtue to the 


tree.” 
“Don’t be too hard. 


him.” 


“T shall be ready enough, Patty, when I have 
once seen the good behavior. I have seen prom- 


ises before.” 
“Don’t be impatient ; wait a little while. 
“Wait a little! 


” 


I am sure it would do 
no harm to notice his good behavior a little; 
and I can’t help thinking it would encourage 


I've been waiting this fif- 
teen year, and that boy never did an earnest, 
honest, straightforward stroke of work in all his 
life! Why, didn’t I buy him ten dollars’ worth 
of tools last year, so that he could make a sled ? 
He was going to be a great mechanical genius 
then, so you all thought, and what did he do 
but hack a drawing-knife, break a saw in the 
middle, cut his shin, and go limping round here 
for six months? Then I bought him a colt, if | 


stuck up in the smoke-house, with a broken 
ramrod and a rusty lock! Now he’s turned 
student, and half aguinst my will I’ve paid out 
money enough to buy a plow, just for new 


| books, when there is more in the old ones than 


he'll ever get into his head!” 4 

‘*He was never strong and healthy, like the 
other children,” began Aunt Patty, apologetic- 
ally; ‘‘and I only wish you could make a little 
allowance for the poor unfortunate child.” 

**He hasn't lacked his mother’s allowance,” 
says my uncle, fencing himself behind the Sen- 
tinel against all her tender attacks, 

It will be perceived by this that my uncle’s 
house was darkened by one shadow at least, and 
I need only say further just now that the mo- 
ther’s misguided fondness had tended to make 
the shadow deeper and darker than it would 
otherwise have been. 

Aunt Patty could never refrain from inter- 
posing the shield that provoked the very arrow 
she most dreaded, and the brief dialogue I have 
given is but representative of hundreds that will 
not be reproduced. 

The hour for dining was one o'clock, and 
while we were partaking of the apple-pie a 
little click of the gate-latch announced that 

some one was coming, and the next moment 
the watch-dog, that had leaped up with a joy- 
ous bark, came crouching and whining to the 
door, as if he had bad news to communicate. 
Aunt Patty moved uneasily, even before the 
| slight shadow came over the threshold and 
dodged away. 
| **]t's Leander come home, as sure as you 
live!” says my uncle, for he too had seen the 
shadow. 

“Oh, I guess not,” says my aunt, rising and 
going to the door; and she added, as she came 
back, ‘I don’t see any thing of him.” 

It appeared to me, however, that the tone 
lacked confidence ; in fact, I felt sure she had 
seen him, and fairly trembled when my uncle 
rose from the table, leaving the apple-pie, of 
which he was very fond, saying, ‘‘ Maybe I can 
see him, if you can’t.” 

No more pie was eaten at the table by any 
of us; and, indeed, there was not much time, 
for my uncie returned almost immediately, lead- 
ing Leander by one ear. 

‘* Here’s the fulfillment of the grand prom- 
ise,” he says, pushing him forward before the 
face of his mother, ‘‘ What excuse now, boy? 
What brought you home this time o’ day ?” 

Leander hung his head, but, having the ques- 
tion urged upon him with some considerable 
zeal, managed to stammer out the old excuse— 


you mind—he displayed such aptitude for train- | he was sick, could not eat a mouthful of lunch- 


ing horses—and what did he do but let the cre- | eon, and, in fact, the master had said he had 
tur run away and shiver the wagon to pieces? | better come home. 


And here, last planting time, he must have a} 


“A good riddance, he thought,” says m) 


gun to keep the crows off the corn-fields. And} uncle; “though I doubt he never sent you 


what did that amount to? 


Why, he came a| home, nor were you half so sick as I am sick 


good deal nearer shooting some of his brothers, | of you.” 


through his carelessness, than he ever came to 
shooting a crow; and the end is, the thing is 


** Tell us how you like the new master?” in- 
| terposed my aunt, in a lively, cheery tone, 
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doubtless with intent of creating a diversion and 


mending matters. 


Then it came out that Leander didn't like the 
new master at all—he couldn't teach him any 


thing! In short, he was an old fool—this dis- 


paraging conclusion being based chiefly on the 


fact that the master’s nose was somewhat too 
large to harmonize with Leander’s idea of artist- 
ic proportions. 

‘So you didn't like the master and ran away! 

that’s the truth of it,” says my uncle, in a rage. 
He took Leander by the shoulders, turned his 
face toward the door, and went on: ‘*Go 
straight back without your dinner, and I guess 
you'll have an appetite for your luncheon by the 
time you get it; not a word out of your head; 
step along, Sir!” 

** Do allow him to eat this little piece of pie,” 
says my aunt, following with a plate; ‘‘the boy 
is sick, I am sure; he doesn’t look well.” The 
tears were in her eyes: they had conquered 
many a time, and did now, for my uncle said, 
when he saw them: 

“TI dare say you know best, Patty, but my 
patience is clean gone.” And so he went away, 
less angry now than sore and sorrowful, and, as 
we say, downhearted. 

Leander ate the pie with a very good relish, 
as it seemed to me, for a sick boy, and his din- 
ner into the bargain. Then my aunt tried to 
coax him to go back to school: *‘ You know 
your father will be so angry,” she says. And 
finally, after much ado, he started at a snail’s 
pace; but midway of the door-yard he fell down, 
bellowing like a bull-calf. He was dreadfully 
sick all at once, and his mother must needs help 
him back into the house and revive him with a 
glass of cherry bounce. 

His recovery was wonderfully rapid, in view 
of the frightful paroxysm from which it dated, 
and in the course of half an hour he was able 
to put the dog in harness, attach him to the 
wheel-barrow, and drive for his diversion about 
the garden and orchard. The remaining hours 
of the afternoon he disposed of in some other 
equally elegant employments; but the lengthen- 
ing shadows toward sunset warned him into the 
house. He had still a little wholesome fear of 
his father, and just in the nick of time experi- 
enced a paroxysm somewhat slighter than the 
former, but nevertheless sufficient to enforce a 
horizontal position and bring camphor and 
blankets into requisition. 

“Poor boy!” says my aunt, when my uncle 
had come in from the field, and was slanting 
one blue eye from under the towel toward the 
heap of blankets in the corner—‘“ poor boy! he 
tried to get up and go to school, but had a bad 
spell, and actually fell down between here and 
the gate.” 

‘*Tt’s easy enough to fall down, if one tries,” 
says my uncle, and he sought his accustomed 
consolation in the newspaper. 

In the course of a week Leander was suf- 


ment within the school-house was undermining 
his already delicate constitution, and proposed 
to his mother to study at home during the day 
and go to the master only to make recitations, 

“Then he can help me a good deal, too, 
about the house,” says Aunt Patty, enforcing 
the proposition. r 

“The plan won’t work,” replied my uncle: 
but somehow his judgment was overruled, and 
Leander brought home his books, and convert- 
ed the parlor into a study; but the recitations. 
uncertain from the first, soon fell off altogether, 

**T can hear him recite his lessons just as 
well as the master,” says Aunt Patty, “ and, at 
any rate, save the shoe-leather,.” 

‘*Tt won't take much of your time,” says my 
uncle; but he said no more, and mother and 
son had things their own way. 

It required as little time to commit the les- 
sons as to recite them, in fact; for when Lean- 
der had once arranged—that is to say, disar- 
ranged—every thing in the carefully-kept par- 
lor, he appropriated his leisure chiefly to a sur- 
vey of himself in the narrow, gilt-framed look- 
ing-glass that hung between the front windows, 
A position on the floor did not afford him a full- 
length view, and to facilitate matters he one 
day climbed upon a rickety chair, and in this 
position, and while engaged in rigid scrutiny of 
his upper lip, the pedestal gave way, and, being 
precipitated suddenly forward, he found him- 
self with his face quite inside the gilt frame, 
and shaved with cut glass instead of a razor, 
He now made the discovery that the parlor was 
not adapted to the requirements of a student, 
and, after turning over several projects in his 
mind, resolved on the construction of a rustic 
bower. The site he selected was the southerly 
corner of the garden, between the cucumber 
and onion beds. A spot neighbored by hu- 
manity, yet secluded—quiet, yet enlivened by 
the sputter of the porridge-pot, in the kitchen, 
and the thin blue wreaths curling about the 
dingy shingles of the smoke-house. Empty 
flour-barrels would serve as corner-stones upon 
which to rest the cross-beams, and an elevated 
position would be thus secured, from which our 
artist, when he should have attained a trifle 
more facility in drawing, might advantageously 
sketch his brothers as they hoed in the distant 
potato-fields. 

A day would be sufficient for the execution 
of the plan. A few boards, some boughs from 
the woods, a little ingenious management of 
saw and hammer, and there you are! It 
would cost nothing but work, and that would 


agreeably alternate with study. Leander was 
fond of work when he had an idea to work out! 


‘‘Certainly, my child; nothing can be finer ; 


but hadn’t you better speak to your father about 
it?” 


But Leander said, “‘ No; father don’t under- 


stand me; and what’s the use, any how ?” 





ficiently recovered to resume his studies, but | 
after a day or two he discovered that confine- | 





«Tt will only take a day,” says Aunt Patty, 


when she had broached the subject; “and if 
he fails, he will go back to his books all the 
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fresher for it. I for my part feel like encour- | when he came to us under heavy and peculiar 
aging him.” pressure of trouble. ‘The first I will record 
The little design, so fancifully elaborated in | occurred in the subjoined aggravating circum- 
the brain of the young man, required more than | stances, and when Leander was about seven- 
a day for its execution, and when it happened | teen: 
that my uncle went to town and was out of the My uncle had hired the shoemaker's daugh- 
way, @ carpenter was surreptitiously hired to | ter, a strapping girl of fourteen, to assist in the 
complete the rural edifice, Leander meantime | shelling of some dry beans; and Leander in 
having driven the hammer upon one of his fin- | such company soon found duty a pleasure, and 
gers instead of the nail-head! How much it | for the first time in his life wrought with alac- 
cost in the end never transpired—my aunt Pat- | rity. “They will get along without my help, 
ty holding that secret among other little reser- | they are doing so well,” says my uncle; and 
yations of a like nature, the which sometimes | his affairs calling him in another direction, he 
divided the mother from the wife. She also, | left the boy and girl together in the open wood- 
when no eye was upon her, removed with her | shed, where they were making the bean-pods fly 
own weary hands to the new quarters not only | at a lively rate. 
the books, but also a variety of worthless traps It happened that the shoemaker had brought 
with which the domicile had been hitherto en- | his daughter at an early hour of the morning, 
cumbered. in a small wagon which he generally used to 
For a few days, while the leaves remained | convey leather from the neighboring town; and, 
fresh on the boughs with which the bower was | with the horse unharnessed and tethered to the 
walled in and roofed, it served admirably, so | tail-board, had left both in plain view of our 
far as coolness, seclusion, and shelter were con- | young bean-shellers, proposing to return for the 
cerned. But as during this period the student , daughter at sunset, or thereabouts. This he 
devoted himself chiefly to the scouring and re- | did; but no daughter was to be found, and no 
pairing of the rusty gun-lock, and vacated the | wagon, and no horse, and lastly, no Leander! 
premises because of a storm before he had really | Nothing but a little heap of shelled beans, and 
got at his books, it will probably now never be | another of bean-pods. Fluttering among the 
ascertained how the bower would realiy have | latter was part of the blue ribbon which the 
answered the purpose of its construction. girl had worn on her bare neck, and this was 
The curtaining leaves withered in the first | frayed and torn, as if it had not been removed 
place, as might have been foreseen, and left | by her own will and with her own hand, 
our student exposed to the rays of a fierce “If the young gentleman has stole the rib- 
summer sun; and in the next, a sudden storm | bon an’ the locker which it was onto it,” says 
of wind and rain came on, carrying off branch- | the enraged shoemaker, “I'll have the law of 
es, leaves, and all, as well as drenching and | him; an’ if the ole man gets off for jess than a 
ruining the entire collection of maps, books, | cool thousan’ I'll make his brogans for nothing 


inks, ete. all the balance of his life. He's rich, any how 
Moreover, the injured finger began about this | —ole Doolittle is!” 
time to enter its protest against the hammer, And he set off following the wagon-track, in- 


and after all domestic resources had been ex- | spired, as it were, by a vision of the new show- 
hausted the doctor must needs be called; and | window that should make his shop outshine all 
the result of all was that Leander went for three | the shops of the village. 
months with his arm in a sling, and with his| It did not turn out quite as hope had paint- 
studies at the end of that time still indefinitely |ed. Leander had not stolen the /ocker, though 
suspended, it was found in his possession—the girl herself 
And all this while my aunt Paity remained | admitting that, after some coquettishly playful 
firm in the conviction that Leander was rapid- | resistance, she had of her own free-will given it 
ly growing away from his boyish shortcomings ; | peaceably into his hand ; the damage sustained 
that he was in reality thoroughly gr. anded in | by the blue ribbon being simply incidental to 
principle, and would one of these days surprise | the coquettish demur. But though hope was 
the world with some achievement commensu- | unequal to her promise, she did not altogether 
rate with his genius. fail, and her vision was not built upon so base- 
My uncle did not share her convictions and | less a fabric as visions sometimes are. 
hopes, all the good woman’s efforts failing to This advantage had really befallen, for the 
make him see the splendid promise with her | poor shoemaker regarded any discomfiture to a 
eyes. ‘‘If he doesn’t disgrace himself yet, | richer man as an advantage to himself. 
and all the rest of us, we shall have good rea- Our Leander, instigated by the possession of 
son to thank the Lord”—so he used often to| the /ocker, and doubtless exhilarated by the 
say at our house when he talked of Leander, | whirl and rustle of the bean-pods in the lap of 
for he had got in the way latterly of coming | Delilah, had proposed an innocent excursion 
to us for the relief of his mind. Perhaps this along the romantic and sequestered valley of 
was not wise; I think it questionable, indeed, |Coom’s Creek; the proximity of the shoemak- 
whether it is ever wise to go away from one’s | er’s wagon, together with the young horse teth- 
hearth-stone for the relief of one’s mind. |ered to the tail-board, serving to put reason 
I especially remember two or three occasions | and common-sense quite out of sight. 
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The proposal was accepted, and, in the lan- 
guage of the shoemaker, ‘‘ the two crazy-brains 
sot out on a pleasure trip unbeknown, and two 


| finally mulcted in the sum of ninety dollars 
| The affair cost him the bean crop, I remember, 
| and a cow or two in the bargain. 

hours afore regular time for knockin’ off work!” | 


It was about this time that Leander’s hither. 


Once in the sequestered valley the divertise- | to fluctuating convictions began to settle into 


ment was prolonged in excess of prudence ; | fatalism. 


“Tt was all foreordained,” he says 


and before they were aware of the sunset the “and I could no more help driving into the 


runaways were startled back to a sense of 
propriety by the looking down upon them 


| help being born. 


creek with the shoemaker’s girl than I could 
If the beans had never been 


through the boughs of the pale, reproachful | planted, then this misfortune never would havo 


moon. 


chanced ; but it wasn’t chance—the beans had 


“*My father—my mother—the apprentice— | to be put in the ground when the time came 


what will they say?” cries Delilah. 
home, with the speed of the wind!” 


** Home, 


just as much as the stars must be planted in 
the sky when their time came. Don’t blame 


This she reported in her evidence as having | me; I am only a blind instrument.” 


been her entreaty. 

** How can you expect me to obey you?” re- 
plies Leander. ‘These muddy waters of the 
Coom’s Creek, mingling with the solemn ser- 


So he would sit idly day after day, his lank 


hair all tumbled about his hollow eyes, and his 


narrow brow drawn into ridges, rather than 


| wrink!es, as he argued with any vagabond that 


enade of the owl, the bats flapping overhead, | would listen upon questions of Fate, free-will, 


and the devil’s-darning-needles, and the gnats, 
and the mosquitoes adding their melodious hum 


—all nature conspiring to the soft enchantment. through college. 


No, no; do not urge the poor common plea of 
duty!” 
“Tf we but had a peck of oats for the horse!” 


says Delilah; “but as it is, it must not, can | 


not be! My father—the apprentice!” 


foreknowledge absolute, ete. 


It was my aunt’s project, I think, to put him 
**He is disheartened,” she 
says, ‘‘by all this trouble that the shoemaker’s 
girl got him into; none of us like to be ridi- 
culed; and new scenes and new occupations 
will banish it from his mind. Besides, I be- 
lieve Leander has never yet had an incentive 


“Oh, Fate, thou art indeed inexorable!” cries | equal to his genius,” 


Leander; “and yet but for the cruel men- | 


**T always thought genius made its own 


tion of that detested apprentice I would defy | chance,” replied my uncle. 


thee! As it is, I yield me now; but when the | 


** And so it does; but even genius must have 


fitting occasion offers, when I am unrestrained | tools and appliances.” 


by the presence of woman, my manhood shall as- | 
sert itself, and my outraged feelings be avenged! | 


Get up, old sorrel, get up!” 

This elegant passage was also given in the 
course of the testimony. 

The creek was not fordable at all points; but 
against the timid protestations of the young lady 
the gallant Leander dashed in with the admoni- 
tory exclamation, “Trust all to me!” 


“One trembling arm she stretched for aid, 
And one was round her lover!” 


And in they dashed, as before said ; but to dash 
out was another matter. Up came the water 
—up and up till it lifted the horse off his feet 
and bore him away; and while it lifted the 
horse, it at the same time loosened the coup- 
ling-bolt, and lifted the wagon-bed from the 
wheels and frame-work of the wagon. 


So there were the pleasure-seekers floating | 


off in one direction, the young horse, with the 
wheel-works attached, and encumbered by har- 
ness, swimming for dear life in another. Com- 
ing to shore, the spirited horse freed himself at 
all hazards, climbed the steep, and snorting and 
wide-eyed, galloped for home, leaving the bro- 
ken and battered wheels behind him to sink 
or swim. How the young people got ashore 
does not matter; suffice to say they came home 





Then she told how Leander had set up a 
smelting-pot in the smoke-house, converting 
the tar-bucket into the same, and having put 
into it a mixture of tar, rosin, gunpowder, and 
catnip leaves, together with the steel buckles 
of his suspenders, had kindled a fire beneath, 
in the belief that said buckles could be thus 
converted into gold. To be sure, the bucket 
was of wood, and fire will burn wood, as is 
known by the simplest child. “ But the buck- 
et was smeared over with tar and looked as 
black as iron,” says my aunt; ‘‘and somehow 
Leander forgot, or was carried away by enthu- 
siasm.” The result, as may have been antici- 
pated, was disastrous, a conflagration ensuing 
that singed the yellow locks about the ears of 
our experimenter, and involved the loss of a 
dozen pounds of bacon, not to mention other 
damages. The buckles were tarnished, but in 
other respects uninjured ; and on the whole my 
aunt estimated the failure as a success, and 
made a point of it from which to push for- 
ward the collegiate project. 

‘There is a place and work for every one,” 
she argued, ‘“‘and there must be both for Le- 
ander, if we could but find them.” In her se- 
cret heart she had hopes upon one of the learn- 
ed professions. 

“T have generally found,” says my uncle, 


bedraggled and dripping somewhere toward | “that when the man can’t find his place and 


midnight, looking sheepish enough. 


The shoemaker brought suit for damages, | them for him.” 
and after zealous prosecution “my uncle was | gether passive. 


his work for himself, it is quite useless to find 
As to Leander, he was alto- 
“ What is to be will be,” he 
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and with his singed hair bristled up, and He was talking with Rose, and said Sir sim- 
the ridges in his brow, he sat and waited. ply by way of emphasis, I suppose. 

It caused many a hard pinch in the house- “Where did he get her? and what is she 
hold to fit him out for college, but it was done; | like ?” 
for what will not the devoted mother manage ** Heaven only knows where he got her, but 
to do for her boy? Itwas done; and whenthe what he got is an old woman with her front 
poor tired hand that had stitched all his linen, | teeth gone, and the top of her head as bald as 
hemmed all his handkerchiefs, and knitted all|a gourd; and what's more, she has a lame, 
his socks reached tremblingly out to take fare- | freckle-faced boy, ten or a dozen year old! 
well, Leander touched it carelessly and let it | Leander says it’s all fate!” he went on, as he 
go without one word of tenderness or gratitude. | sunk into a seat and burst into a fit of half- 
“Don’t fret your gizzard about me,” he said, | insane laughter. 
when he saw the tears in the wistful eyes, that He had not exaggerated the case in the least, 
were hoping against hope; ‘‘I can take care of | as was demonstrated to our sorrow before long. 
myself, I reckon; except,” he added, ‘‘ as I am | Two less efficient and less attractive persons 
shoved into the tram-way of fate—the car must | could hardly have been found in the whole 
move when the full head of steam is on.” | country-side than the bald-headed woman and 

The mother turned away, and for a dreary | the freckled, lame boy whom Leander had 
hour that day, and for many dreary hours of brought home to his father’s house. 
days thereafter, sat with her elbow on her knee My uncle was at first nearly broken-hearted, 
and her head in her hand, thinking and think- | but my aunt taught the strange woman how to 
ing. ‘* Maybe some time when I am dead and | dress her little wisp of hair to the best advant- 
gone he will learn to know what hardships and | age, made the freckle-faced boy as presentable 
sorrow I have borne for his sake.” This, I am | as possible, by means of a high-heeled shoe, 
afraid, had come to be the best solace she could | and some of the cast-off clothing of one of her 
draw out of all the thinking. | own boys, and said, or tried to say, that no 

At first there came good news of him—he | doubt it would all turn out for the best. Maybe 
was delighted with the college fellows, the pro- | Leander would set to work in earnest now, if 
fessors, with the air, the scenery, every thing. | they could only manage to give him a little land 
He had found some friends worthy to be called | of his own. Perhaps his true vocation was 
friends, and one at least by whom he was wn- | farming, after all. ‘‘The wife seems really 
derstood! ‘My stars,” he said in his letter, | good-hearted,” says my aunt, “and with a lit- 
“seem to have withdrawn their malignant | tle instruction could make cheese and butter, 
influences, and I am left to that delightful | I dare say; and her lame boy could do many a 
delusion—a sense of free-will.” chore on a farm.” 

“T don’t feel quite easy about this friend; ‘ Yes,” says my uncle, “he might piow the 
that understands him,” says my uncle, when | side-hills to advantage!” And he laughed loud 
he brought us the letter to read. ‘‘I’m afraid | at his sorry witticism, but not heartily. 
it’s another shoemaker’s girl; though Patty Leander did not show any disposition to take 
thinks it is undoubtedly one of the college | hold, as things were. ‘‘ The old farm was worn 
professors.” | out,” he said, *‘ and it was no use for a man to 

Then fell a silence that lasted a month or six | kill himself to keep himself; he, for his part, 
weeks—not a word from Leander. | could earn more breaking stones than in culti- 


said ; 


“No news is good news,” says my aunt; but | vating such miserabie worn-out land.” But as 
my uncle grew dreadfully uneasy, especially | it happened, he didn’t fall to breaking stones— 
with reference to the friend by whom he was not he; he sat astride the fence instead, and 
at last understood. | bemoaned the inexorable hardness of fate. 

**T can't share Patty’s confidence, says he,| ‘‘I had her against my will,” he used to say, 
‘and never hear the gate-latch without an ex- | in allusion to his wife. ‘*Do you suppose I 
pectant shudder.” | wanted to marry her? I tell youI didn’t. She 

Still the evil news did not come, and the | made me believe she understood me—that is the 
days ran into weeks, and the weeks into months, | secret ; but she is wholly incapable of apprecia- 
and six were gone, when my uncle appeared | ting my least thought! She set a trap, and I 
ene wild winter morning, his waistcoat flying | was obliged to go in; she dragged me just as 
wide and his hat off, with the exclamation, | the spider does the fly. She was ordained to 
“What do you think? Leander’s come back!” | do it, I don’t blame her; in fact I pity her. 

**Ts it possible !” She is as much out of her element as the fish is 

**Yes, and what do you think more ?” when he is out of water, What help, what 

“I don’t know what to think.” sympathy can she give me in my higher moods ? 

**No, nor you won't when I tell you!” What's the use to talk? Things are curiously 

He gave the innocent cat a toss with his | ordered—that’s all I’ve got to say!” 
foot that sent her half across the room as he| ‘The honey-moon was hardly over when he 
said: ‘* Well, he’s come home, and brought a| began to indulge in this sort of complaint; and 
wife!” before three months were gone he had nearly 
“Brought a wife ?” driven his mother to distraction by the declara- 
** Yes, Sir, a woman that he calls his wife!” | tion, often repeated, that if it wasn’t for his 
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family he would pack his trunk and go to parts | 
unknown !—the threat being always accompa- | 





meaning, and as to the hairs of her head, he 
| found no difficulty in believing that they were 


nied by a significant motion of the barn-door | all numbered. 


pin, or some other equally dull wooden instru- 


ment, across his throat. 


The rumor began to be whispered about be. 
fore long that Leander’s wife had become a lit. 


The following spring the dear old homestead | tle queer, somehow—not crazy, but unse 
& 8} 1 ettled, 


with all its belongings was sold, the plan being | and with strange ways, 
to purchase a larger tract of land, and portion | strange ways,” 


off a freehold for Leander, so that he might set 


all. 


“She had always 
said my uncle, and he thought 
‘nothing serious about it one way or the other, 


up for himself, toothless wife, lame boy, and | This was what really set him thinking: 


Es arly 
| 
| one winter morning, when the snow-flakes were 


My aunt, in the apportionment of household | flying and the winds beating about, he was 


goods, dealt generously with her daughter-in- 
law, and gave her one of the best feather-beds, 
and not the second-best, although she had 
Shakspeare and the famous allotment to Ann 
Hathaway for a precedent. In all respects she 


was equally generous; and the married pair 


went into their own house, upon their own 
ground, as well-to-do as need be. 

My aunt did not like the new place so well 
as the old, and after a year of painful languish- 
ment died, and was borne to the old hills she 
had loved so much, and left there to her long 
sleep. And well for her that the sleep was 
deep, for her last poor hope would never have 
been realized. 

Leander never awoke to a consciousness of 
her worth, or experienced any pang of con- 
science as to his own bad behavior toward her. 

He was irritated, angry because of his loss ; 
he had drawn his very life-blood from her, and 
where now should the vampire feed itself? He 
railed against fate, ill-treated his wife, and in- 
dulged in atheistic speculations. He added the 
morose to the morbid—that was all; he did 
not mourn, 

The lame boy now proved useful in a way 
that had not been anticipated; he was em- 


ployed most of the time in conveying provisions | 


by the bucket and basketful from the house of 
the father to that of the son. 

Zion's Sentinel, as it seemed to my uncle, 
grew very secular about these days, and failed 
to impart the consolation and hope that it used 
to do, now that the pleasant little nothings 
which for so long a time had accompanied the 
readings were fallen into silence. The great 
sheet was hardly unfolded when it came, and 
the great Bible took its place. Hours and 
hours together the bereaved man would sit in 
the shadow of some tree, or by the hearth- 
stone, his eager eyes fast on the page, search- | 
ing and searching for some certain news of the 
better country. Perhaps it was in this book 
that he learned to forgive, not only seven times, 


| startled, as he sat by the jamb reading the 
| Bible, by a dull, dumping sound against the 
| door, **Come in!” he said, when it had 
| been repeated two or three times; but no one 
c ame, and rising with the open page across his 
arm, ‘he threw wide the door. The two men 
who had been hired to chop had come bak 
from the woods bearing Leander’s wife on a 
rude trestle between them, and it was her feet 
that had made the dull thump upon the door, 

“The body was swinging in the wind from 
the bough of the very tree we were sent to 
fell,” said one of the men, covering the face 
from the frightened eyes of the child, sitting 
upright in the cradle. 

‘* Fate,” says Leander; ‘‘ it was fate that led 
you there,” 





Within the year the widower found conso- 
| lation, and this time the wife was young and 
| pretty—that is to say, she was generally so es- 
; teemed, being white, plump, hard, and crisp as 
a turnip just pulled from the ground. She was 
selfish, indolent, pettish, with small intelligence 
and no reason—a white, blind force. ‘To be 
married was to be married; that was all she 
knew, except that it involved new dresses, a 
white veil, and some flowers. After that she 
entertained some vague notion that generous 
living and all sorts of holiday delights flowed 
perpetually in of themselves, and that she, at 
any rate, had only to stand and wait. Her 
ideas of marital felicity underwent, in company 
with her fatalistic yoke-tellow, a singularly sud- 
den transformation, and she went blindly bump- 
ing about her house like a bat when the sun- 
shine is all at once let in upon it. ‘* Leander, 
I want this;” and, ‘Leander, why don't you 
get me that? Mrs. So-and-so has it, and I 
want it and will have it!” These and such 


| like were her staple of conversation. Before 


long came threats, ‘‘I'll go back to my fa- 
ther; see if I don’t! You might get me things 
like other folks! I always had sweet-cake at 
home! If you haven't got money, tell them to 





but seventy times seven. At any rate his heart 
softened toward Leander ; and when the bald- | 
headed wife put on spectacles to look at the baby | 
that lay in her lean bosom, he gathered them | 
up, with their household goods, cradle and all, | 
and brought them home together. 


give you some! I'll have a blue satin dress 
and pearl ear-rings, or I'll go home to my fa- 
ther!” And her round white face would floun- 
der among her pillows as she thus teased for 
half the night. 


And, sure enough, the threat got itself exe- 


Leander took no notice of the child nor of | cuted at last; and with a little white head, 
the mother; she didn’t understand him, he as- | much like her own, relling about on her shoul- 
serted, and the less said between them the bet- | der, and a little bundle of blankets crushed in 
ter ; she mumbled so he could not receive her | her arm, she one day took up line of march, 
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jeaving the cupboard pare, as Leander report- “Thin we'll jist thry which is the sthron- 
ed in the opening of our story. And now we | ger. I'll go down the udder way to yez.” 


may return to the point from which we digress-| ‘‘ An’ didn’t I till ye?” she says, appearing 
ed so long ago. | before him in triumph. 
Kathleen not only prepared the sup of tae He took her by the shoulders and gave her 


for the swate-complected gintleman, but also | much such a caress as the mastiff sometimes 
made herself useful and interesting in a variety | gives the kitten. 


of ways. On the instant she was ready with ‘Ouch! An’ till me, did ye mane that, or 
the tumbler, the towel, the chair, whatever was | was it chance ?” 
wanted; she broke out in snatches of senti-| ‘Chance! Fool, there is no chance. Fate 


mental song in his hearing, and lost no oppor- | fixes every thing; fate selected you to be my 
tunity of expressing her mind so as to be over- | wife before the foundation of the world.” 


heard with regard to the duties of all honest And this was enforced with a caress like unto 
wives an’ mithers, At one time, when Lean- | the first. 
der was leading his horse to the watering-trough, | ‘* But I ain't in it yit,” says Kathleen, ‘an’ if 


it happened that the halter broke, and stripping | fate has selicted me we'll thry our sthrength a 
the geen ribbon from her hair, she said, as she | second time. You're not the gintleman I took 
proffered it, ‘If the gintleman ’ll do me the | ye for at all, but jist an ould fool, that’s had 
honor to accipt!” Leander took the ribbon, | bether nor your desarvins, an’ bad luck to ye!” 
and the hand with it; and when the mending She had dragged the sack from the saddle by 
was accomplished I think it would be safe to | this time, and making her way back into the 
say that the courtship had really begun. An-| house, closed the door behind her with a jam, 
other favoring accident occurred the same aft- | leaving Leander outside to ponder upon fate 
ernoon, A stray pig broke into the garden, | and free-will at his leisure. 
and Kathleen, armed with the broomstick,| Leander lii.gered about for two or three days 
sought in vain to rid the premises of the in-| after this, and did his best to make up with 
truder. ‘*Misther Leander!” she called at | Kathleen; but she had become indoctrinated 
last, having chased up and down and across | into his own faith, and was of opinion that fate 
twenty times, flourishing the broomstick this | had niver intinded thim to pull through the 
way and that, the pig, with his back bristled | world shouldther to shouldther, 
up, galloping and snorting before her—‘ Mis- At length he said to Barnabas one day, 
ther Leander! would ye plase stip in it a min- | ‘* What would you do, young man, if you were 
ute jist, an’ sthan’ at the gap by way o’ tempt- | me—would you go, or stay? I ask because I 
in’ the cratur out ?” want to know how my behavior strikes the or- 
This finished the business, or at least put it | dinary mind; and we must, after all, shape our 
in sO prosperous a way that by the time the | actions with reference to that as far as we can.” 
pig was ejected and the gap closed the two| ‘Bein’ as you ask me,” says Barnabas, “I 
hearts were beating as one. | would go! an’ I wouldn’t go home to my fa- 
About the midnight of that same day I was | ther, nuther! Go to Boone County, Indiana, 
awakened by a light touch on the arm, accom- | where I was raised—there’s as good land there 
panied by the question, ‘‘ Don’t you hear some- | as ever laid outdoors—pre-empta quarter section 
thing stirring?” I listened, and did hear a) right in the timber, ask your neighbors to help 
sound as of footsteps moving cautiously along | knock up a house some day when you've cleared 
the entry. Then came the jar of a door, and a garden-spot, an’ afore long take a smart, likely 
then voices were heard in smothered alterca- | woman to keep your house, an’ be somebody !” 
tion. Something unusual was going forward, Our hero acted upon this advice, and the 
evidently. We stole to the window, lifted it | next thing we heard of him he was married 
softly, and looked out; and there, with a pro- | again and living in a cabin in the woods beside 
digious sack across the saddle, as of bundled | some swampy water, well adapted to the breed- 
clothing, stood Leander’s horse; and there be- | ing of chills and geese. Whether or not the 
side him stood Leander himself, his eyes cast last mate understood him we failed to learn at 
upward to the porch roof that slanted toward | the time, and probably now the opportunity is 
him. ‘*Come to my arms, dearest Kathleen!” | lost; but we did learn that he had taken pas- 


he entreated. sionately to music, taught singing-school once 
And there, sure enough, was Kathleen on | a week, and spent most of his time sitting in 
the roof, all tricked out in her best. the door of his cabin with an old violin hugged 


‘* But, swate-heart,” she says, ‘‘you’re too | to his shoulder. 
warrum altogedder ; I might wrinch me nick in I know nothing further about his life or 
the jump; an’ why shouldn’t I go down the | death, unless, indeed, the subjoined epitaph 


stairs an’ mate ye like a dacent woman ?” may be supposed to refer to him, as some allu- 
“Because J tell you to come this way. | sions seem to intimate. It was brought to us 

Come!” by Barnabas when he came home from visiting 
‘* Jist because ye till me? An’ is that all? | his friends in Boone County about a year sub- 

Thin I'll sthay where I am!” | sequent to the coming and going of Leander, 
‘*But, Kathleen, fate has ordained our flight | which has been already set forth. 

to be on this wise.” ‘*T found it in the old grave-yard,” says he, 
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an’ writ it out word for word, an’ brung it all 
the way into my hat-crown, thinkin’ maybe 
you'd like to see it, jest as a kind of curiosity.” 

Here it is, and for the rest the reader can 
judge of the probabilities as well as the writer. 
The doubt hinges chiefly upon the signature— 
Joe Miller; and this may possibly be attributed 
to a hitherto dormant facetiousness existing in 
the mind of the poet—I would not pretend to 
settle it: 

Here lieth one who bore three yokes, 
Mach given to meander 


Among the girls and women-folks, 
By name that was Leander. 





The last illegally he took, 
Not meaning to deceive her, 

And then about six months he shook 
With ague chills and fever; 

And now she lives by hook and crook 
For be did go and leave her. ‘ 


An epitaph all writ sedate 
He left beneath his piller, 

Going to show that things is fate, 
Which signed it was—Joe Miller. 


He held his land upon a lease— 
He did not own an acre. 

His relict, at his sad decease— 
A wife he could not make her— 

Sold his old fiddle and six geese 
To pay the undertaker. 





MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
LILLA GONE, 


HAVE never greatly troubled myself to 

study human character. I have especially 
rather avoided studying my own. I do not know 
much about the springs of human action. I 
am neither a moral philosopher nor a psychol- 
ogist, therefore I can not pretend to explain the 
manner in which the separation I have described 
in the last chapter affected my character and 
my ways. But I know how it did actually af- 
fect me, and I record the fact. With the part- 


ing from Lilla Lyndon there fell away from me 


all inclination for the kind of indolent distrac- 
tion in which last year I had been seeking con- 
solation only too often. I despised and detest- 
ed it all; I shook it completely off me in a mo- 
ment. I knew myself redeemed from it, and I 
knew that the whole change was made in me, a 
man of maturing years, by the sad smile of a girl. 

I knew a man once who told me, in one of 
those rare bursts of confidence in which gener- 
ous and reserved men sometimes indulge, how 
he had lived for ten long years of the most try- 
ing part of existence, defiant of temptation, on 
the memory of a kiss. He was not a senti- 
mental or a weakly man; he did not pretend to 
be what pious people call a good man, I never 
knew whether he believed in any particular 
theological dogmas. He was a man of strong, 
passionate emotions ; a man to go widely astray 
under certain circumstances; a man who had 
gone astray. <A good, pure woman loved him 
and trusted him; he had no money, and he 
went away to the United States to look for 
some, that they might be married. When he 
was going, she herself, spontaneously and for 
the first time, put her arms round his neck and 
kissed him. He did not make any formal re- 
solve that his lips, like those of Coriolanus, 
should virgin it till he should return and give 
back that kiss again, for he was not one of your 
deliberately good and Spartan men at all. But 
he told me that he never knew temptation in 
the mean time which could for a moment efface 
the memory of that kiss. He lived on the mem- 





ory, pure as a King Arthur, for ten years; and 
then he came back, and they were married, 

Perhaps such things are not so uncommon 
as we think; only that few men will venture to 
confess purity. At all events, I believe it to 
have been true in this case. I could under- 
stand it the better, knowing what impression 
the parting from Lilla Lyndon made on me. | 
think I could have carried a kiss from her un- 
stained into the darkness of the grave. 

I avoided Christina, and indeed every body, 
as much as I could. I observed that Mr. Lyn- 
don was growing more and more attentive to 
her; and this fact alone, were there no other 
reason, would have kept me from her. 

Her husband suddenly reappeared in town. 
During his stay of last season he and I had 
taken a strong liking for each other; and now 
that he returned he came to see me at once. | 
happened to be out when he called; and as his 
card bore no address, I resolved to go to Jer- 
myn Street, see Christina, if she should happen 
to be alone, and learn where he was to be found. 
When I got to her house, however, I heard that 
she had visitors ; and knowing who one of them 
was, for I saw his carriage at the door, I would 
not be of the number. So I turned away. 

This was only three or four days after the 
meeting and parting described in the last chap- 
ter. I left the door of Christina's lodgings to 
avoid one Lyndon, in order to meet another. It 
was with a sense of detestation that I suddenly 
found myself confronted on the Jermyn Street 
pavement by my odious Stephen Lyndon. What 
on earth—what out of the lower world—brought 
him there? As I turned my eyes away from 
Christina's house I nearly run against him or 
over him. 

**T have been signaling you,” he said, ‘‘ from 
across the street; but either you couldn’t or 
wouldn’t see. Only a word or two now. I 
sha’n’t detain you. Our society now isn’t pleas- 
ant to each other. But I want to know whether 
you have reconsidered what we spoke of the 
other day in Kensington Gardens ?” 

“No, I haven’t. There’s nothing to recon- 
sider—let me pass!” 
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“Isn't there? Perhaps! I have news for | fancies he is making use of them. J know 


you. Goodboy is on the scent; and he has or- 


dered her off.” 
«What do you mean ?” 


what it’s all about. Vive da République sociale 
et démocratique. Viva Mazzini! Piff, paff!” 


He nodded his head, jerked, and gesticulated 


“Thought I could arouse your attention! vehemently, like a Neapolitan going mad. 


He has taken her or sent her away out of Lon- | 


don. Carried her away from me as well as| 


**T don’t understand you at all.” 
“Dare say you don't! Be innocent of the 


from you! I didn’t count on that. "Twas I} knowledge, dearest chuck; keep yourself out 
gave him the hint—I told you I would; but I| of their schemes, Temple, and then I sha’n’t 


never expected that he would do what he has | 
doue—absolutely prohibit the poor little thing | 
from holding any communication with me—with | 
me, her uncle, who ioves her! Yes, by Jupiter 
Ammon, I do love her! Forty thousand Good- 

boys could not, with all their quantity of love, 

make up my sum! It’s all your fault, with 

your confounded scruples and nonsense. If 

you had listened to reason, you and I could 

have managed this splendidly. Now she is gone 
from both of us.” 

**How do you know?” I inquired, ashamed 
of myself for asking the question. 

“ She wrote me a line, poor little innocent— 
the last, she says; and inclosed me a trifle. 
It’s the spirit of the gift one values, Temple, not 
the paltry amount; and she hopes all may yet 
be reconciled; and she will never fail to work 
for that sacred end—and that kind of thing, 
you know. By Jove, Temple, what a little an- 
gel in petticoats she is! I have no doubt she'll 
be a ministering angel, old boy, when you and 
I lie howling; though I, God knows, was made 
for goodness and religion, and am a man more 
sinned against than sinning.” 

“Well, what do you want of me?” 

‘* Simply to ask, are you going to stand this?” 

“Stand what ?” 

“That fellow packing away that sweet, lov- 
ing girl to some abominable hole in the coun- 


9” 


have to harm you. I am in the swim already, 
I promise you. Good-by. You don’t under- 
stand how Goodboy came to be an Italian con- 
spirator, then, don’t you? Hum, ha! Did 


| you ever read Churchill ?— 


*By my life, 
This Davies hath a mighty pretty wife!" 


He winked his beady old eyes, then again 
indulged in a variety of gesticulations admira- 
bly imitated from the Italian, made a panto- 
mimic gesture expressive of the rapid and fre- 
quent use of the stiletto, exploded into his old 
familiar rolling chuckle, raised his hat to me, 
and turned away. 

Looking back a moment after I saw him 
standing on the steps of Cox’s hotel engaged in 
conversation with a waiter, and smoking a ci- 
gar vith as lordly an air as if the whole house 
and the street too belonged to him. 

I thought little of his hints and threats: he 
was always vowing and menacing, and nothing 
ever came of it; an unconquerable levity and 
fickleness always seemed to interpose happily 
between him and any serious deed of harm to 
others; nor did I see what possible danger 
conld come on Christina and her husband 
through his influence. So little belief had ¢ in 
any thing he said that I did not even place un- 
reserved faith in his story about Lilla Lyndon, 
although that, Heaven knows, looked likely 





try.” 

“J suppose Mr. Lyndon has a right to the | 
care of his daughter. Some fathers do care} 
for their children, I have no claim on Miss | 
Lyndon.” 

“Then I'll tell you what, if you’re going to 
stand it, I’m not. I'll spoil them all; and that’s 
why I’m here. Temple, [ wish you no harm— 
I don’t indeed: in fact, I rather respect you; 


and I think in my anger yesterday I did you | 


injury to no purpose, and myself too. On the 
whole, I like your chivalric nonsense; there is 
a far-off flavor of youth and poetry, and that 
sort of rot about it, which refreshes me like a 
scent of the distant sea. If I had a son, Tem- 
ple, I think I shouldn’t be very sorry if he act- 
ed as you did; for, by the good God, that girl 
would run away with you to-morrow if you 
asked her! Well, then, I don’t want to injure 
you; but I'll crush them.” 

“Whom do you mean ?” 

“My hated Eteocles Lyndon, or Polynices 
Lyndon, whichever you please ; and the woman 
he is following, and my old friend and collearue, 
the Carbonaro yonder. I’m on the track of 
something, Temple; and trust me, I'll run it 
down. They are making use of Goodboy: he 





enough; at least, I earnestly hoped it might 
not prove true. If I had been the means of 
creating a discord between that girl and her 
father I had surely reason to blame and hate 
myself. I will find out if it be true, and if it 
be I will at least do practical penance in this 
way: I will go to Mr. Lyndon, and humble my- 
self before him—him whom I detest—and speak 
to him as one man of honor speaks to another, 
and pledge him my earnest, solemn word that 
I will never see his daughter again; and tell 
him that I am resolved on leaving this country, 
not toreturn. This must satisfy him: he sha‘l 
be satisfied, if any pledge, if any humiliation of 
mine can do it. I will not be the cause of 
estrangement between him and his daughter ; 
I will not have that great sin upon my soul. If 
I have done wrong, I can at least endeavor to 
| undo it, and to do penance for it. 

I will do it this moment. 

I hailed a hansom, and drove to Connaught 
Place. 
| Ts Miss Lilla Lyndon in town?” I asked 
of the footman who opened the door. 

“ Miss Lilla have left town,” was the answer, 

**'To-day ?” 
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‘To-day, Sir.” 
The man’s expression was, I thought, con- 
clusive. 
‘*Is Mr. Lyndon at home ?” 
“Mr. Lyndon is at home, Sir; but he have 
give instructions he is engaged particular.” 
“Will you give him that card, and say I have 
the strongest reasons for wishing to speak to 
him for five minutes? Say I would not dis- 
turb him, but that I have the strongest reasons.” 
The man asked me to step into the hall while 
he took the card to his master. As the reader 


will remember, I had been in this house once | 
before, and I knew that Mr. Lyndon’s study 


was only divided by the wall from where I stood. 

In a moment I heard Mr. Lyndon say, in a 
loud, strident tone, as of one who determines 
that his words shall be heard by those whom 
they concern : 

“T decline to see Mr. Temple!” 

The man came out and gave me the mes- 
sage, looking rather reluctant and abashed, I 
am bound to say in justice to him. 

Still I was resolved that no mere humiliation 
should deter me from acting as I felt my- 


self bound in honor and conscience to do. I | 


clenched my fingers, bit my lips, crushed down 
my emotions, and made a new attempt. 

**Will you be good caough to say to Mr. 
Lyndon that a very grave misunderstanding 
may be wholly avoided if he will see me for 
five minutes?” 

The man went in, and I heard again, in the 
same tone, the same words: 

**T decline to see Mr. Temple!” 

“T told you,” said the servant when he came 
out—and he spoke in a half-remonstrating, half- 
deprecating kind of way—‘‘I told you he was 
particularly engaged. He always is particu- 
larly engaged, and can't see no one at this hour, 
just before he goes to the ’Ouse.” 

The man made this observation in the purest 
good-nature. He wished to soften the snub to 
me, and to put it on the mere ground of his 
master’s intense occupation. I caught at the 
suggestion, however. I took out my purse and 


slipped a sovereign into his hand, rather glad | 


of any way to testify my appreciation of his 
good-nature while buying one more service of 
him. 

‘**T am sorry to have disturbed Mr. Lyndon,” 
I said; ‘‘and I ought to have known that he is | 
busy just now. Will you, however, kindly go 
back again, and say that if he will name any 
time and place—the House, or Brooks’s” (of 
which I knew he was a member), ‘‘ or any where, 
I shall be only too glad to wait on him, and say | 
half a dozen words which it is very important | 
he should hear.” 

I don’t know whether the man could have 
delivered this long message; but I think he was 
saved the trouble. The moment he opened 
Mr. Lyndon’s door I heard the words: 

**I decline to see Mr, Temple now or at any | 
other time, any where. I decline to hold any | 
kind of communication with him. I am busy; 


| do not disturb me any more. Give that ioe 
| Sage distinctly, and say there is none other.” 
And this was the end of my resolve to hum- 
| ble myself, and try to do good! I came away 
| with a burning face and a raging heart, All 

that anger and hate and sense of wounded | 

could stir up to embitter human nature was 
| working within me just then. No wonder men 
| Sold their souls in the old days, when there were 

powerful bidders for them from the infernal 
| world—no wonder they sold their souls for ye- 
| venge on some enemy. 

I crossed into the Park, and was walking 
slowly under the trees. Presently I heard q 
| quick step following mine, and the rustle of g 
| dress came near me, and an emphatic little 

cough appealed to my attention. I might not 
| have heeded, but a woman’s voice at last said, 
and apparently very much ont of breath too: 
**Oh, if you please, Mr. Temple, Sir!” 
I turned round, and saw a pretty, flushed lit- 
| tle face near me—the face of a well-dressed 
| young woman, who had lady’s-maid printed jn 
| every lineament of her countenance and motion 
|of her limbs. I did not recognize her at first, 
**Don’t you remember me, Sir? I am Miss 
| Lilla’s maid. Which master was very angry, 
Sir; and Miss Lilla took on a great deal; and 
|she has gone with Miss Lyndon (our eldest 
| daughter, Sir) to the country for a while; and 
master’s going down soon. Miss Lilla cried a 
| deal, Sir; and master was very cross; and | 
came in for my share of it too. I saw you in 
the hall, Sir, and thought I'd just chance it, and 
; Tun across to tell you; for I’m not allowed to 
go with her, Sir. I wouldn’t stand being talked 
| tc by Miss Dora Jane, and I've give warning; 
jand I’ve brought you her address, Sir, written 
| on paper, which I thought you’d like to ’ave.” 
She put a paper into my hand, and nodded 
| knowingly and hurried away. I was taking out 
my purse to offer her something, but she would 
not wait. I do believe she had run her risk out 
| of the uttermost good-nature and pure sympa- 
thy with what she regarded as a touching love- 
affair broken in upon by a cruel parent. 

I carried the piece of paper mechanically in 
my hand a long way—until I had, in fact, got 
into Kensington Gardens, and reached the mar- 
gin of the pond. I did not open and look at it 
\then. What right had I to know any thing of 
the movements of Mr. Lyndon’s daughter? I 
was not even her lover, as the good-natured girl 
who had left me evidently imagined. Why 
should I expose myself to the temptation of 


ride 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| renewing an acquaintance which, for her sake 


and for the sake of honor and honesty, ought 
never to be reopened? The very bitterness of 


the anger and resentment I felt toward her fa- 


ther gave but another reason why I should not 
trust myself with any chance of revenging my 
own wounded pride by meanly tampering with 
his daughter's love. 

“No,” I said to myself, firmly, ‘‘I will not 
run this risk ; I will not thus tempt myself and 
peril her happiness, I have resolved to save 
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her from the futile vexation my acquaintance | plans and plots written on it as clearly as men 
might bring on her; and I will not allow my- | crossing the desert can see the bones of dead 
self even the chance of breaking my resolve. | camels in the sand. His life, past and present, 
In God’s name, then—” | seemed to lie before me openly as a panorama ,; 
Without reading what was written on the | the conspiracies discovered before they had been 
paper, without even looking at the handwrit- | half matured, the sworn confederates who dis- 
ing—I did not dare to trust myself—I tore the | patched their daily reports to the police, the 
thing into a hundred minute fragments, and | inane and empty projects, the hopeful and de- 
flung them on the face of the pool. The little | spairing journeys to and from London and 
waves tossed them, the little breezes played | Paris, with the eye of the Government quietly 
with them, some greedy wild-fowl gobbled up | fixed upon the supposed incognito all the while ; 
afew of them. I left the scraps that still float- | the tacit encouragement and half-spoken prom- 
ed to sink or decompose; no eye could read | ises of diplomatists, which would turn out to be 
‘ reeds to lean on, or spears to wierce, when the 
moment came; the over-impetuous friends, the 
cold friends, the false friends; the courage and 
self-devotion and soldierly manly qualities all 
flung away, the ruined life, the hollow cheeks, 
the prematurely gray hair, the broken heart, 
Sararisand I gradually became close friends. Sometimes I thought, this man possesses all 
Habitually we were both silent men, and there | that I should once have asked to make me tran- 
js no sociability like the free ¢: mpanionship of | quil and happy. Had I been Christina's hus- 
silent men. We often sat for hours together | band, I think I could have lived for her, and 
in my lodgings or in his, and smoked our ci-| with her. He loves her only too deeply, he 
gars, and hardly exchanged, perhaps, in the | trusts in her wholly; why can he not be hap 
course of the evening, a dozen sentences. Nei-| py with her, and leave his feverish and idle 
ther felt any need to talk unless when he had | schemes? Is it wholly because he has a lofty, 
something to say; and therefore we much en- | absorbing sense of duty? or is it not, in part at 
joyed each other’s society. Ned Lambert was Jeast, because she does not love him, and he 
sometimes with us, and when with us, did not | knows it, and can only make life endurable by 
add much to our loquacity; for he had grown | the presence of continual excitement? . I think 
silent and moody enough, poor fellow, of late,|so. I think he thirsts for a love she can not 
his soul brooding over one purpose and one | give, and he drinks political excitement as the 
love. thirsty seaman on the raft, when he can get no 
Thus, therefore, we sometimes sat of an idle | pure water, drinks from the salt waves, well 
evening: three men smoking, and mostly si- | knowing what must come of it—and goes mad. 
lent; the Italian brooding over his new political | iI think Christina’s ambition has gone far to 
schemes; Edward Lambert brooding over his | destroy—at all events, to mar—three lives: her 
love-affair, which was so vormenting in its in- | own, her husband’s, and mine. Some day I 
complete, not hopeful, yet not quite hopeless, | will surely tell her so. Now I systematically 
condition; I looking on at both, and liking | avoided her, and she avoided me. The more I 
both, and pitying them, and wishing I could | saw of her husband, the less I saw of her. It 
help them, and in my heart acting as their con- | so happened that even on the stage just now we 
fidant, but not speaking much aloud of the se-| did not so often meet, for I had had the evil 
crets of either. Ned Lambert and I had hard- | fortune about this time to contract a pretty se- 
ly ever spoken of his love-affair since his Lilla’s | vere cold and hoarseness, and my medical man 
departure. ‘The promise she had exacted from | bade me take rest and change of air. He 
me not to speak to him of her father made me | recommended me to go to the south—Hastings 
anxious to avoid approaching the subject at all; | or Brighton, or some such place. I detested 
and my own disastrous failure in attempting to | these places; and it so happened that my Italian 
set things to rights made me feel ashamed of | friend one night expressed a strong desire to 
the topic. Moreover, I had a clear conviction | see the English Lake country, I too had never 
that the thing must come right in the end, and | seen it, and we agreed to go together. My 
I looked on the separation of Ned and his love | physician had told me some southern place was 
only as a mere probation, during which he must | the only spot I could go to under the circum- 
practice self-restraint and save money. So, if | stances; I knew, however, that all my voice 
I sometimes pitied him, I often envied him as | and I wanted was rest, and rest was to be found 
well, deliciously in the shadow of the mountains. 
But the case of Salaris was quite different. |So we left town at a moment’s notice, and 
He was a man given up—so at least I thought | traveled to Bowness, Salaris and I; and we had 
—to a hopeless object. I looked on him as one | some quiet days on the Lakes. 
destined to drag out a lingering life, hoping} One glorious day we were at Grasmere. We 
against hope, feeding upon air, wasting so much | had been paddled across the lake to the mount- 
that might be noble and useful upon the empti- ain, Loughrigg I think, on the shore opposite 
est of all chimeras. His face was seamed with | the road from Ambleside. We had scrambled 
the deep lines of failure; you saw the ruin of | our way to a path called the Terrace Walk, 


their secret. 
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which runs winding like an order-ribbon around 


the broad chest of the mountain. We flung 
ourselves on the ground, and looked silently at 
the scene below. The lake lay quite at our 


feet, a sapphire bedded in the emerald of the 
hills. 


beams shot across our path. It was a glowing 
day: heat lay upon every thing. ‘The water 
slept in the sun, and scarcely stirred a ripple; 
the grasses under our feet were motionless in 
the light. Tiny insects, which even in June 


The sun was already sinking, and his | were generally to be found nestling away from 














the cold air, crept out of their lurking-places | 
to-day, and basked in the sunbeams. ‘I'wo or 
three girls were sitting far below us, with their 
white feet plashing in the stream which ran into 
the lake. A boat, with a solitary oarsman, 
moved slowly across the surface of the pool, the 
rower merely keeping on his motion by a stroke 
of his paddles at intervals. Distant peaks and 
ranges of hills revealed themselves for the first 
time in the lucent sky; far-off waters gleamed 
among the mountains like sword-blades shining 
in the sun; the white pebbles on the strand 
seemed to suck in with delight the ripples which 
softly plashed upon them. A white cottage, 
with the sunlight on it, blazed like a pale me- 
teor across the valley. Except the occasional 
yoice of distant sheep, or the faint lapping of 
the water on the beach, or the twitter of the 
birds, or the laughter of the girls below, no 
sound disturbed the quiet of the scene. 

We had been some moments without speak- 
ing. A bird suddenly rose above our heads 


with a shrill cry, and sailed away over Helm | 


Crag. ‘The sharp cry broke the spell of silence 
which had held us. 

“This reminds me of Northern Italy,” said 
Salaris, in his low, musical voice, with some- 
thing always of a thrill in it. “I have been 
thinking of it this some time. The skies are 


as clear as over Como or Garda: it makes me | 


melancholy. Nature is always melancholy, I 
think.” 

‘*T suppose it is; except to a painter, whose 
study it is, or to somebody who never thinks 
about it at all. I think sunlight is, on the 
whole, rather a sad thing to look at.” 

“So it is. So is music, to hear; so is any 
music at least that is worth hearing.” 

“Music is a passion of yours, Salaris, is it 
not ?” 

“Tt is not; it used to be, 
me, and I have cast it off.” 

‘Betrayed you?” 

“Disappointed me—deceived me. It is all 
illusion; you can not reach it. It is to the 
soul, in life, what the mirage is to the unfortu- 
nate wretch in the desert. I wish I had never 
known one note of music from another.” 

“And you an Italian!” 

“The more reason. The arts have been the 
Circes of Italy. There is no music where there 
is political freedom, and where manly energy 
finds room. What music has England? what 
music -has America? No; it is Italy, Ger- 
many—these are the places where people lie 
down and make songs. Italy is a slave tinkling 
her guitar to make merry her master’s friends. 
No; I love not music any more ; it has betrayed 
me—as well as my country.” 

There was a profound bitterness, as well as 
pathos, in the tones of his voice as he spoke 
thus. No one follows a mere abstraction, an 


It only betrayed 


impersonal idea, with such emphasis. I glanced 
at Salaris, and I thought I could read his heart. 

I was anxious to lead him away to other 
thoughts; so I said: 
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“But you have still hopes for Italy's inde- 
pendence ?” 

“Hopes? have I hopes of another world ? 
I believe in the future of Italy just as I believe 
in God: when I despair of the one I shall dis- 
believe in the other.” 

** Well, I don’t pretend to understand the 
question as an Italian might, or to look at it 

from an Italian point of view; but the pros- 
pect does not seem to me a hopeful one. Your 
Italians are not agreed upon any thing among 

| themselves; they don’t know what they would 
| have; they have made up their minds tu no- 
| thing.” 
“My good friend, when did a people on the 
| eve of revolution know what they would have? 
Did all your English people know what they 
would have when they rose against Charles I. ? 
Did the Americans all agree beforehand upon 
the object of their revolt against England? Did 
the Dutch make up their minds about what 
was to come before they attempted to expel the 
Spaniards? It is only the very few who lead 
the rest by whom any plan of action can be 
arranged ; and even they, if they are wise, do 
not always try to know much beforehand. You 
|are never master of the situaticn and the cir 
cumstances if you have planned all rigidly in 
advance. Revolutions are not to be set out 
beforehand, like pieces at the theatre. Let the 
thing once be set going, and leave the issue to 
| Providence.” 

** Providence, they say, always sides with the 
strong.” 

“And we are strong, if we only would use 
our strength. Italians are ‘kept down in great 
part by what you in England call a sham. Just 
now she has indeed one solid obstacle in her 
paih: but that once removed her course ought 
to clear.” 

* Well, I wish you every success, and I only 
wish I could bear a hand in your struggle. I 
might well do so; I have nothing to lose.” 

He looked at me intently. 

** Nothing to lose in life?” he asked. 

** Nothing.” 

“Not hope—not sueccess—not love ?” 

“T have no hope; and—and I have got into 
wrong groove.” 

““No way out of it ?” 

‘““No way—except over the precipice and 
down.” 

**T should like to enlist you in our cause, 
and I should have no scruple; but I have prom- 
ised not to bring you with me in this.” 

‘* Promised whom ?” 

He set his teeth hard upon his cigar, and 
; Sent out two or three puffs so fierce and sharp 
| that the smoke went straight from his lips hor- 
izontal as the path of a bullet, until the little 
breeze got power and dispersed it. 

‘**T have promised my wife,” he said. 

He fell into a moment's silence. Then I re- 
sumed ; 

*“* You have some allies in England, though ?” 

The reader will remember that this was a 
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year or two before Solferino, and when Italy 
had as yet few earnest British believers. To 
most of us honest Englishmen, despite Venice 
and Manin, Rome and Garibaldi, ‘‘ Italian” 
still meant cowardly, treacherous, dagger-using, 
lazy, dirty, fawning, begging, lying, vacillating, 
popish, and slavish. 

** Yes, we have some friends; not many.” 

** Mr. Lyndon is one?” 

My companion smiled. 

** Yes, he is one; and a generous friend.” 

** Does he know of any of your plans ?” 

**Some, if notall. ‘There is something now 
in prospect of which he does not know.” 

“One question more let me ask you, 
you know his brother?” 

**T know the man you mean, and I know 
now that he is Lyndon’s brother. I only knew 


Do 


it lately ; but the man himself is well known to | 
We were friends long ago, and served | 


me. 
each other.” 

**You don’t trust him?” 

** Why not?” 

* Because he is a treacherous, selfish scoun- 
drel.” 

“What words of energy! No; I don’t 
think he is. He is unfortunate and heedless, 
and has had a stormy youth; but treacherous 
I do not think he is.” 

* But you do not meet him; you have not 
trusted him with any thing—lately, I mean ?” 

‘*T have lately employed his services a little ; 
but you may rely that in no case should he 
have much of my confidence. He can be 
made useful, but he has not a head to be trust- 
ed. 
man; to Italians, like an Italian; to English- 
men, like an Englishman. He can be made 
useful in a way, and in that way I use him, not 
farther. He is nowin Paris. He came to me 
a few days ago, and showed me that he knew 
something—not much—of some projects. He 
offered his services, and told me he was poor. 
I once did like the man; and I have some old 
memories that are strong, that are supersti- 
tions with me. I accepted his services.” 

“Salaris, beware of that man! He will be- 
tray you.” 

‘*The Englishman suspects,” said my com- 
panion, faintly smiling, ‘‘and the Italian does 
not! What a reverse of conditions! But 
have no fear; we trust our agents with knowl- 
edge only in their capacity of keeping it. He 
can do nothing. If I were to intrust you, I 
should put something in your power.” 

‘Then do so. Let me be in the business, 
whatever it is. I have good nerves, and a 
pretty strong frame. I can use either rifle or 
sword. I can speak Italian; and I think I 
know, without teaching, how to die.” 

He shook his head, 

“Tt wonld not do—yet. 


There are things 
only an Italian may do, even for [taly—things 
an Englishman must not share or even know 
of. I told you there is an obstacle to be re- 
moved first; that out of the way, the drama 


He can talk to Frenchmen like a French- | 


| will begin, Then, if you will play a part, | 
grasp your hand, After all, you are at leas; 
Italy’s foster-son. You are an artist and 
|singer. You have sucked at Italy’s bosom, 
| You should give out a little blood in retury 
| for so much milk.” 

**Only try me, when the time comes. By; 
the obstacle you spoke of—is it one that can be 
removed ?” 

** Ay, it can be, and it shall be.” 

** Before long ?” 

“Before many-days, perhaps; before many 
weeks, so surely as I fling this stone into the 
| lake below.” 
| He flung a shining pebble far from the hill- 
/side. No breath of air stirred as I looked 
somewhat languidly to see the stone shoot into 
the lake. But the brightness of the atmos- 
phere had deceived him, and he thought the 
task easier than it was. The stone fell fay 
short, and rattled into a cleft of the hill. Some 
wild birds rose screaming from their nests, and 
swept across the sky. 

Salaris looked surprised, and even discon- 
certed, at the issue of the test he had offered, 

$*Come,” I said, ‘* were I a believer in au- 
guries, I should endeavor to persuade you not 
to go on with your present undertaking, what- 
ever it may be. The Powers are clearly against 
you. ‘The stone did not reach the lake. Did 
you observe at which side the birds rose ?” 

** Absit omen!” replied my companion, with 
restored cheerfulness, and his usual smile of 
mingled melancholy and sweetness, 

We sat still longer on the grass, thinking 
and smoking. My friend seldom indeed ceased 
|to smoke under any circumstances; and the 

cigar had long been my nepenthe, my balm of 

| hurt mind, my sovereign grace: Disappoint- 
ments, vexations, humiliations, reverses, seem- 
ed to float away for the moment on the vapor: 
to go up like the prayers of the pious on the 
steam of the sacrifice. 

The sun meanwhile was near, very near his 
setting; the place seemec more lovely than 
ever. More lonely and more lovely; the soli- 
tary boat had long since been moored under 
the shadow of Helm Crag; and the girls had 
plashed in the water until they were tired, and 
then dried their feet and put on their stockings 
and shoes, and went their merry way, wholly 
unconscious that far above their heads two pair 
of eyes watched, or might have watched, their 
doings. They too had gone away long since, 
and left my friend and myself apparently quite 
alone. Salaris lay flat on the turf, after a 
while, and seemed to have fallen asleep. 

The skies were already purpling; and shad- 
ows were falling over the lake. It seemed to 
me vaguely as if the sound of the distant wa- 
terfalls grew louder and deeper in the evening 
air. In the growing twilight the scene began 
to lose its realities in my eyes, and to become 
transfigured into something more familiar, long 
unseen. I seemed to see again beneath me the 











bright bay of my childhood, with the headlands 
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asping like arms around it, and the gentle] ‘* My \ife has no value to me except for these 


cl ; ; SF aR: 
hills on whose sides I so often lay of evenings | things; ~nd an Italian exile’s life is always a 


like this, and looked idly, as now, on the noble | conspiray. But don’t be alarmed; caution 
waters beneath. It was easy enough and pleas- | shall be used in every thing: we have to econ- 
ant enough to fancy, with half-shut eyes, that | omize life, I can tell you.” 


the scene I looked on was stillthe same. Yon-| ‘Can I lend a hand ?” 

der was the wood sloping down to the sea—the | “No, no; it is not time,” he said, with a 
paths of it, as I well knew, thick with fallen | smile, ‘‘to fight for Italy in the open field just 
jeaves at all seasons, thick at some seasons| yet. Whenitis,weenroll you. One thing you 
with pine-cones and chestnuts; and there is| can do for me. I can only rush through Lon- 
the church-yard where my mother lies; andj| don.” Here he put his arm in mine, and drew 
there is the path where Christina and I used | me a little away, out of hearing of his compan- 
to walk together. ‘The sun goes down: he is|ion. ‘‘ When you return to town, see my wife 
gone; and the sunset-gun will be fired from | alone, and tell her I have had to leave England 
the frigate in the bay. hurriedly, and that she will not have tidings of 

And just at that moment a sharp, thrilling, | me for some days. You need not cut short 
peculiar whistle, seeming at first like the long) your stay here: she will not expect to hear from 
scream of some mountain bird, rang through | me for the time we were to be here. Needless 
the evening air, and broke up my reverie. to say, I never write to her through the post. 

My companion started to his feet, wide awake, | Do you not write, but see her—see her alone.” 
and looked wildly around him. Far off, on the He pressed my hand. 
side of another hill, we saw the figure of a man. His companion had a carriage waiting on the 
He was coming toward us, and he whistled again | road at the nearest point of access to the mount- 
as before. ain, Salaris got in, and lit a fresh cigar. I 

Salaris put one finger between his lips, and | did not accompany them; their way was not 
sent back a whistle so like that we had heard, | mine, and my companionship would doubtless 
that, but for its nearness and loudness, it might | have been embarrassing. I intruded no more 
have seemed an echo. inquiries or advice ; indeed, I had no basis on 

“Tt is some one you know?” I asked, not a| which to rest inquiry or advice. I knew that 
little bewildered. | Italian plots of various kinds had been going on 

“Yes,” he replied, “‘some one I know; but | for years; that emissaries were constantly trav- 
I had not expected him now and here.” eling backward and forward between London 

He hurried to meet the figure, which was now | and the Continent, with, so far as public observa- 
in the hollow just beneath. I followed at some | tion was concerned, no apparent result whatev- 
little distance, allowing my friend to come well | er. Iwas therefore not much alarmed for Sala- 
up with his visitor, and exchange words with | ris, I felt rather, indeed, an unspeakable sense 
him unheard. The man, as well as I could see | of pity for the enthusiast who was leaving me, 
him in the growing twilight, was an Italian, | and whom, as I did not then know, I was never 
but of a different mould from Salaris. He was} to see again. He looked calm enough now, 
low, stout, with a thick black beard cut close | and cheerful; not at all like a conspirator, at 
round his face, so that his chin and jaws looked | least of the theatrical kind, with whom I was 
as if they were set in it; and he had a roving, | most familiar. 
restless, hungry, red-black eye, which rested ** Adieu,” I called. ‘ Beware of bringing 
suspiciously on me while I approached, like the | on your head the anathema of Pio Nono.” 
eye of a fierce dog when, as he is devouring his! | He smiled cheerily, waved me a friendly fare- 
food, he sees a stranger coming, and is not quite | well, and the carriage bore him away. 
easy as to the stranger’s intentions. 

He had given Salaris a letter: and the lat-| 
ter, having read it carefully, spoke a little in a} 
low tone with the messenger. Then Salaris | 
called to me in a loud and cheerful voice : 

‘*Our friend has had a rare search for me,” 
he said. ‘* He left London this morning, and | 
is here now! He brings me some news which Despite Salaris’s hint that I need not cut 
obliges me to return at once totown. There is| short my stay among the Lakes, I determined 
no train to-night, unluckily, from here; but, by| to return to town at once. Somehow I felt 
traveling on in a carriage all to-night, we shall} that I could not remain mooning among these 
get to Lancaster in time for the first train in| mountains to no purpose and alone. Of course 
the morning. I am sorry to break up our/I pretended to myself to be very sorry to have 
charming little sojourn ; but there is reason.” | to leave Nature so soon, and insisted that an 

“No unpleasant news, I hope?” | immediate return to town was simply a hard 

“Unpleasant?” He paused a moment, and | necessity not to be avoided; but in my soul I 
seemed to weigh the word, and sighed. ‘*No, | was glad to escape from a téte-a-téte with Na- 
not unpleasant; untimely, perhaps.” ture. I dreaded her twilights and her long 

“ Nothing rash ; no madness, Salaris! Don’t | lonely shadows, as children dread the hour of 
risk your life in idle attempts.” | dusk, when ghosts are supposed to lurk in all 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘*AH, BEAR IN MIND THAT GARDEN WAS 
ENCHANTED.” 
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dim closets and dark corners. ‘To some of us, 
too, Nature is not a quick consoler. She wants 
sympathy terribly. She is so beautiful and 
calm and good that we poor sinners can not 
hope to touch her heart at all. The exquisite 
beauty of the scenes around me just now, the 
purple shadows, the pure outlines, all seemed to 
form a sort of angelic society into which I had 
no business to enter—where, at all events, I had 
no right to remain. So, instead of lounging 


late among the mountains, I resolved to go | 
straightway back to Bowness and the hotel, | 


and to leave for London in the morning. 

This was apparently a new instinct, an un- 
reasoning, foolish, utterly unpoetic impulse ; 
yet I have good cause to be thankful for my 
prosaic and timorous desertion of Nature ; for 
the whole current of my life from that day might 


and hopeless might have been allotted to me, 
but for the sudden impulse which bade me leave 
the mountains and the tarns at once. 

I turned, then, and set out to walk home. 
I even endeavored not to look much or often at 
the beauty of the scenes which surrounded me 
and which I was leaving. Sometimes, indeed, 
at a bend or sudden elevation of the path I was 
following, the resistless glory of lake and wood 
and mountain, steeped all in the rising purple 
of evening, would arrest my attention for a mo- 
ment, like a sudden burst of light flashing on 
the eyes of one who has been groping and plod- 
ding a steady way in the darkness. But I was 
out of sympathy somehow with the scene. It 
was not like the sight of my rough and pas- 
sionate old play-fellow the Sea, which, even 
in its softest, calmest moods, has nothing of 
the angelic and the heavenly about it, but is 
tossed, and fitful, and reckless, and ready for 
rude evil work, Jike any of ourselves, and never 
abashes or rebukes us by a cold, pure, change- 
less beauty. See, after all our raptures about 
her, how few of us can long endure the society 
of Nature! When any thing has gone wrong 
with us we are ready enough to run back to 
her; very much indeed as a young debanchee 
of prematurely broken health is seized with a 
longing to be once more nursed and watched 
by the tenderness of the mother whom he has 
left behind so long, and hardly thought of in 
the midnight hour of his revelry. Yes, when 
one is sick at heart; when his splendid soap- 
bubble has burst; when he has been rejected 
by the girl he would marry; when his play has 
been damned, his great part been hissed by the 
audience, and gibed. at by the critics; when he 
believes he has ruined his constitution, and 
thinks himself under sentence of death—then 
he begins to find out that Nature never did be- 
tray the heart that loved her, and he crawls to 
her knees perhaps, and fancies himself becom- 
ing very pure and devoted in her refined com- 
panionship, and he admires himself and her 
with a mournful complacency. But he soon 
grows tired of her silent beauty and her unde- 
monstrative sympathy; her face of loveliness 


| and her heart of stone. 
| in any case, and goes away; while, only let the 
| world, the flesh, or the devil, or all three ¢ 
| bined, give him another chance, and then see 


| ture, and rushes to the vehement interests 


| its portals, 
have been changed, an existence the most blank | 





ee we 


He wearies very soon 


‘om- 


what follows !—open to him any new and prom- 
ising project in place of that which has co]- 
lapsed ; give him reason to believe that in his 
case, too, the nineteen nay-says of the maiden 
make one grant; let him feel returning strength 
and energy once again; tempt him with an 
opening for a new play or a new part—and ob- 
serve how soon he renounces the charms of Na- 
and 
excitements of life once more. Delicious was 
the retreat which Gil Blas made for himself at 
Lirias, and calmly philosophical was the fare- 
well to Spes et Fortuna which he inscribed over 
But the story does not end there, 
Yet another chapter, and we learn how prompt- 


|ly he quitted it for the treacherous court, and 


ran into the embraces of Spes et Fortuna once 
more. 

Indeed, after a thorough drenching in the 
life of cities people do not seem to me fit for 
Nature’s placid and pure companionship. We 
ought to be like the animal of which people 
say that once its fur has been soiled by contact 
with common clay, it goes back to its home no 
more. Nature avenges herself somehow, and 
will no longer put up with us. We have grown 
so that we can not do without the city life; we 
miss its very discomforts, as Albrecht Diirer, in 
the pathetic German story, missed even the ill- 
humors of his wife, and was glad to get home 
to her again. 

So I resolved to quit Nature, and get back to 
Art. 

It is but a short walk from Grasmere to 
Ambleside, and thence I meant to go in one of 
the steamers to Bowness, where our head-quar- 
ters were at one of the two or three big hotels 
which then looked out upon Windermere. I 
walked rather fast, and got over a good deal 
of the ground without stopping even to look 
round. As I drew near to Ambleside the road 
became studded with handsome villas and 
charming cottages. The gates of one villa 
stood invitingly open; the back of the house, 
which was seated in the midst of a considerable 
patch of lawn and shrubbery, was turned to 
me, its front looked on the lake. I could not 
see the water as I glanced in, but only the 
hills which I knew were lying on the other 
side. The hills were now of a deep dark pur- 
ple, their outlines cut out sharp as steel against 
the violet of the sky, and over the shoulder of 
one of them rose in soft and melancholy beauty 
the silver dise of the Shepherd’s Star. 

I stopped before the gate and looked in, struck 
beyond resistance by the quiet witchery of the 
evening and the scene; and seized with a curi- 
ous longing to get a glimpse of the lake, which 
if brought to view would complete the charm 
of the whole picture. So, as the gate stood 
hospitably open, and I knew that people are 
not very rigid toward strangers in the Lake- 
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land, I ventured in a few paces, and took the| it is not cold. I am coming, quite soon, tell 
th which led to the left of the house, assum-| Miss Dora Jane.” 


| 


a 

oa that that would in a moment bring me to Miss Dora Jane’s messenger vanished, I sup- 

see the water. All at once I was aware of a} pose; and then Lilla turning round, as if to re- 
figure a few yards in front of me. sume her old position, looked directly where I 
“Tt was that of a slender young woman, who | was standing, and saw me. 

stood with her back to me, leaning one arm on First she seemed only startled and surprised, 


the bough of a little tree, and holding a straw | and she made a step forward as if to see who 
hat in her hand. From the position of her} was the intruder. Then a sudden change came 
head I saw that she was looking at the sky; | over her face and lighted in her eyes; and she 
and the evening light, the scene, the grace of | put one hand to her breast, and held the other 
her figure, the sort of pensiveness expressed in| toward me; and then I sprang forward, only 
her attitude, threw a poetic and melancholy | just in time to catch her as she was falling— 
charm around her. I felt as if I could almost | for she fainted—and I caught her in my arms. 
see She was a light burden, although rather a 
“The looks commercing with the skies, | tall girl. I could have carried her, if need 
The rapt soul sitting in the eyes.” were, like a child; but I only held her in my 
I could not help gazing for a moment; but I| arms, and drew her to a garden seat which 
would have gone back, if possible, unobserved, | stood near, and placed her there reclining; 
as I had entered, only that, just at that instant, | and was bewildered, not knowing whether to 
somebody came out of the house—somebody | go to the house and ask for help, or carry her 
whom I could not see—-and I heard a wo-| there in my arms, or stay with her and let no 
one know. 


man’s voice call, 
‘* Miss Lilla!” Lilla remained only a moment unconscious. 
I started at the name. She opened her eyes and looked at me, first 
The girl who stood before me neither looked | with an expression of wonder and alarm, and 

round nor answered; but a quiver of impa-| then with a glowing smile of childfike confi- 

tiene’ went through her figure, and her shoul-| dence and gladness. She passed her hand 

ders moved with a slight shrug of vexation. | across her forehead and said: 

Looking now more closely at her, I could not ‘*Oh, Mr. Temple, how much ashamed of 

doubt her identity. Chance, or fate, or provi-| myself I feel! Does any one know ?” 

dence, or what you will, had brought me, ut- **No one.” 

terly ignorant and blind as I was, to the very | ‘Thank Heaven for that! I should hear 

spot where Lilla Lyndon stood, and which I| such remonstrances and advice. I do not 

had deliberately refused to know of, when the | know why I became so weak in a moment. 

chance was placed within my power. Was I long so?” 
Even then I would have gone away unseen **Only an instant.” 

if I could, if I had had time. But the voice “Ah! What can have made me so? I 

again called—this time in a sort of supplica-| think you frightened me. First I did not 

ting tone, such as one employs toward a way-| know who it wasy; then, I think, for a mo- 

ward child, ment I thought it must be a ghost—this is a 
“ Miss Lilla.” land of ghosts, you know. Why did you not 
This time Lilla looked round; she did not! speak? Why did you come in so strange a 

see me at the first glance. The light, such as| way? You quite alarmed me.” 

it was, just between the death of day and the “You are better now, Miss Lyndon, are you 

birth of night, fell on her face. With its pale | not? You look quite pale still.” 

light against the growing shadow, that face **Oh, I am quite well now—quite well. See, 

looked like the evening-star itself, which shone | I ean walk quite strongly. That was only the 

above it; the face was now more than ever] nonsense of a moment.” 

that of a young Madonna. Delicately form-| She stood up, and walked a few paces firmly 

ed, with clear outlines, a smooth, straight, | enough, although she still was evidently a good 

white forehead, small straight nose, cheeks | deal agitated. 

that now looked quite uncolored, dark eye- **Shaii I go to the housc and send some 

brows, and beneath them sad, clear, violet | one?” I asked, 


eyes. Lilla Lyndon’s face was turned to me;| ‘Oh, please no; I don’t want any one; they 
A : . s 








and I could not move, even if I would. | would only bore me. But now tell me, why did 
Still she had not seen me; and she turned | you come in that strange way, and alarm me ?” 
to where the person who called her must have “T came in only by chance, Miss Lyndon; I 


been standing, and whom she evidently could | did not even know that you were here. I walk- 


see, although I could not; and I heard her ed in a few paces—I don’t know why—and then 


say, | I saw you, and had not time to go away.” 
“Tam here, Anne! What is it?” | “You did not come here, then, to see me ?” 
* Miss Dora Jane, Miss Lilla, bopes you will “No, Miss Lyndon; I did not even know 


come in now. It gets cold, she says; and she | that you were in this part of the country.” 
hopes you have your hat on.” **T was here, and you did not know it; and 
“Tam coming, Anne, in a few minutes; and your coming to this part of the country, and 
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into this very place, was the effect of chance— 
pure chance ?” 

‘¢ Chance—pure chance.” 

‘*How strange!” she said, meditatively. 
“Such things would seem impossible. And 
yet—I must believe you.” 

" «You may believe me.” 

‘*If I had gone into the house five minutes 
before, you would not have seen me?” 

** No, Lilla.” 

‘**T have never heard of any thing so strange 
as that,” she said again, rather as if speaking to 
herself than to me; ‘‘they would never believe 
it—never.” 

**'They—who ?” 

** My step-sister and the rest. They never 
will believe it; but I can not help them, and I 
don’t care. Let them say what they will.” 

‘There is nothing to say, Lilla. I have 
seen you merely by chance, and for a moment. 
I am going away again. I leave this place by 
the first train to-morrow.” 

** That, too, they will not believe. I do not 
like unbelieving people; they suspect deceit, 
and so they create it every where. Deceit be- 
comes encouraged where nothing else would 
be regarded as possible. This chance meeting, 
Mr. Temple, will be a reproach and a suspicion 
for long enough.” 

‘**T am very, very sorry, Miss Lyndon, and I 
wish I had not come.” 

“So do I. But it is done. Will you go 
now ?” 

** Yes, Lilla.” 

She gave me her hand; it trembled in mine; 
and I thought there were tears inher eyes. In 
answer to a sort of plaintive inquiry which spoke 
in them, I said, 

** You wish me to go, Lilla—do you not?” 

**T do—oh yes. I must wish you to go; 
but not in a cold and angry way; not as if you 
were offended with me. Not as if you thought 
that I, of my own accord, wanted you to go 
away.” 

**Oh no, Miss Lyndon.” 

“Why do you sometimes call me Lilla, and 
sometimes Miss Lyndon ?”’ 

“IT don’t know. I will call you Lilla al- 
ways, if you wish.” 

“I do wish it. I wish that we should b+ 
friends, and speak to each other so.” 

“TI never thought, Lilla, that you wished 
me away; I know you are always too kind 
and friendly. But I know too—I should have 
known even if you had not told me—that this 
chance meeting might expose you to reproach- 
es which you don’t deserve, nor I; and so I un- 
derstand that you wish me away for that reason, 
and that you are in the right.” 

“Tell me, Mr. Temple, frankly—and for- 
give me beforehand for any pain it may cause, 
but tell me truly, and all, whether it causes 
pain or not to you or to me—why does papa 
not like you?” 

** Indeed, Lilla, I can not tell you; I do not 
know.” 


| “But you must have some kind of idea 
| must guess.” 
‘“*I think it is because he knows that on), 
| the other day I was poor and humble, Not 
romantically poor, Lilla, but downright and 
wretchedly poor, Now he knows that I come 
| from the poor, that all my friends were poor ; 
| I myself am not a man he cares to know; and 
I am by far the richest and the grandest per- 
| sonage of my whole race. I think he dislike 
| me always for that reason. Is that frank ?” 
“Itis. But I must goin. Now pray for- 
give me, and don’t, oh don’t, speak as if you 
| were speaking to one who had herself any such 
| ignoble feelings. You have told me that Ma- 
dame Reichstein too was once poor, that her 
| family and her people were poor ?” 
**Yes. Poor and humble—as my own. No 
words could be stronger.” 
|  ‘*Yet papa always admires her, and delights 
| in her company ?” 
“She is a woman; and beautiful and attract- 
ive; and—I think—” 
| ‘*Yes, yes. Now go on, pray; don’t stop.” 
| ‘*I think your father admires her,” 
| **And I too,” she said, looking at me with a 
| flash of fire which I had not expected to see in 
her Madonna eyes; ‘I think so too, and Dora 
Jane is a fool not to see it. I knowit. He 
admires her, he adores her; he would give her 
mamma’s place if he could, and I must have no 
friend unl». such as he pleases to give me! 
But Ihave a little of his own spirit, and I can 
not so be schooled any longer. I will not stay 
here anymore. I hate the place—at least, not 
| the place, but the way in which I am kept here. 
Mr. Temple, I am a prisoner here, and I can 
bear it no longer.” 

**Lilla, your father means it all for your 
welfare ; even I, whom he does not like, must 
admit that. Hehas aright to guard you. You 
are young, and—don’t be angry with me—beau- 
tiful and sweet and trustful, and you have no 
mother.” 

** Oh, I feel that bitterly, more and more ey- 
ery day. If I had a mother I could lay my 
head upon her breast and tell her all; and she 
would understand me, and forgive me when 
there was any thing to be forgiven, and not 
scold me in hard biting words. Mr. Temple, 
I have never until lately known what distrust 
was. I have believed every one. Lately I 
have been distrusted, and it has taught me to 
look at others with eyes of doubt: and I begin 
to find some of my idols are of clay. Look, 
they are broken, some of them! I understand 
now why girls in other countries go into con- 
vents, and live there and die there.” 

‘¢ You will outlive all this, Lilla, and be hap- 
py, and wonder that you ever could have had 
these sad and gloomy thoughts.” 

‘‘ Never, never! Nothing can give back the 
faith and confidence which are gone.” 

‘* New faith and confidence will grow up, and 
other ties will draw around you. Listen, Lilla, 
dear Lilla! Iam so much older than you that 
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I may talk to you as wisely and boldly as I | shook and heaved with emotion, and tears came 
think right. Do you trust me?” | trickling through her fingers. 
“Indeed I do.” | Must I own that, up to this moment, I had 
Her eyes looked a trustingness into mine | always thought there was probably some truth 
which to win was worth having lived for. in what Christina Re:chstein had said, and that 
“Then be advised by me. Be reconciled to | any feeling Lilla Lyndon might have had to- 
your father. He may seem harsh new, and | ward me was in part only a child’s romantic 
harshness is strange to you, and comes with | sentiment toward a man who lived in a world 
the greater pain. But he thinks only of your | strange to her, and which doubtless showed it- 
good; it is his way of showing his love. Don't | self in her unskilled innocent eyes all poetry, 
think of the fear you had—that about Madame | wonder, and beauty? I was not prepared for 
Reichstein, Imean. Mr. Lyndon admires her | the deep vehement burst of emotio:: and grief 
—all lovers of music and genius do: but the | [now beheld. I was not even prepared to find 
rest is nothing; and what you feared is,-I| that the sentiment, whatever it might be, had 
know, an impossibility. Be reconciled to your | survived a short separation and silence. I was 
father; write to him frankly and lovingly, and | not prepared for love. 
tell him so. ‘Tell him that you accept his con- Could I doubt that I saw it now offered to 
ditions.” |me? Could I refuse it?—I who had wasted 
She hung her head a moment, and without | half a life in vain! 
looking up asked, I could not ; I would not. I sat by Lilla’s 
“Do you know the conditions ?” | side, and put my arm round her slender waist, 
“Ido; I think Ido; atleast, I guess them, | and drew her to me. I would have done the 
dear. I may speak out openly to you, may I| same though her father stood by. She en- 
not, though you are only a girl, and I am a man | deavored to draw herself away, but I held her 
not over-young? His conditions are, that you | while I spoke, and her hands yet covered her 
promise never to see me any more ?” fac 2. 
In the faintest syllables she assented. |  **Since this is so, dearest Lilla, why should 
“Be advised by him, my dear. I would | I try, even for your sake, to be wise and self- 
promise and pledge for you if I could.” | denying in vain? Since this is so, I do believe 
“Do you advise me so ?” that Heaven has sent me here to see you, and 
“T do, Lilla; I do indeed. For your own | to save you from a life which is too cold and 
sake, my dear, I advise it. Do not become es- | hard for you. If I can make you happy I will, 
tranged from your father for my sake—I mean | and i will at least give my life to the attempt. 
on my account; I am not worthy of such sacri- | I accept humbly and thankfully what Heaven 
fice; I am not worthy, Lilla dear, of you.” | gives me. Will you love me, Lilla, and have 
O God, if I were! If I could now but feel | me for your husband? I will love you always.” 
myself worthy of that child’s pure and generous| _I heard no answer, and wanted to hear none. 
heart! If I could offer her a fresh, pure affec- | But she allowed me to draw her closely to me 
tion like her own! If I could but believe it in | now, though her tears still fell as before. And 
my power to make her happy! Never, never | then I raised her face from her hands and kissed 
again will such a gift be within my reach! No | her. 
man can hope for such a moment twice in his} “Miss Lilla!” 
lifetime. | ‘The woman’s voice again was heard at a lit- 
“You see I speak to you with a freedom and | tle distance. She was evidently seeking for 
frankness which might offend you, if you were | Lilla near where Lilla had been before. We 
not so sweet and trusting and noble as you are. | had gradually straggled to a distance from that 
I will not affect to misunderstand you, Lilla; | place, to quite a different part of the shrub- 
and you will understand me. I am not worthy | bery. 








of you, my dear; you would be thrown away “*T must go,” said Lilla; ‘‘ they are looking 
on me and on my life.” | for me again.” 

“Your life has always seemed to me beauti-| She now looked up for the first time for some 
ful and poetical, and free from all the meanness | moments, and her eyes met mine. They were 
and roughness of the common world.” | full of tears, through which at last a smile 

“From the outside it seems so, Lilla. It is | struggled. 
very hard and commonplace and mean and bit- **You must go, dearest. Your eyes, I fear, 
ter within. I do not like it; and I am leaving | are tell-tales.” 
it. Iam leaving it to steep myself in the fresh “*They will tell nothing more,” she said, 


life of the New World, and to lose myself there. | with a brighter gleam, “than they have often 
You will become reconciled with your father, | told lately.” 
who loves you dearly, and you will forget all| ‘‘ And I did not know of it!” 
this, and be married some day, and be happy.” | “ Miss Lilla! Miss Lilla!” 
“Oh, how can you say such things! Oh, | **Good-by, dearest,” I again said. ‘‘Se- 
how can you! You are very, very cruel!” | erecy for this once; only this once. We will 
She sat down on the gnarled oaken seat that | act in the open face of day soon. I will write 
stood near by, and covered her pale face with | to your father to-morrow.” 
her white slender hands. Her whole figure| “To my father?” 
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She spoke tremulously, and looked affrighted 
almost. 

“Yes, Lilla. 

“* But if—” 

‘*We will talk of the ‘ifs’ hereafter. Just 
now, I think of no doubts. You shall hear 
from me, Lilla, soon, very soon. Good-by.” 

Again I kissed her. There was a flower in 
her bosom, and she took it silently out and gave 
it to me. Then she went quickly toward the 
house. She looked back a moment, and I saw 
her pale face once more—a star in the dark- 
ness. It set—she was gone. 

I came into the road, and paced up and 
down there for a long time, trying to think, to 
arrange my ideas, to plan for our future. It 
looked difficult and complicated enough, but 
assuredly my heart did not misgive me; even 
on her account I could fear nothing. I could 
only think, ‘‘She loves me, Iam sent to de- 
vote my life to her.” 

The flower she took from her bosom was a 
rose. Something like a shudder went through 
me asI looked uponit. An evil omen! When 
last a rose taken from a woman's breast was 
my possession, what was the story it predicted ? 
Separation, disappointment, two, three lives 
thwarted and frustrated. And now again the 
symbol! 
of such things. But I could have wished that 
Lilla’s flower were not a rose. 


” 


To whom else ? 


GOING OVER TO THE ENEMY. 
LANCING over the paper one morning 
while breakfasting at the Hoffman House, 
my eye fell upon the following : 
** Died, in Florence, Italy, July 15, Mr. A. Wilkins, 
of consumption on the lungs.” 


I had known Mr. Wilkins but a short time | 


previous to his sailing for Europe. But the 
little I had seen of him went a great way with 


me, for I felt drawn toward him, and hoped | 


that we should be good friends, if the opportu- 


nity were afforded of our being much together. | 
Unfortunately he was about going abroad, and | 


it was very uncertain when we should meet 
again, if ever. 
affection of the lungs, and was recommended 


by a friend who spoke from experience to try | 
This 


the air of Capri, in the Bay of Naples. 
announcement, therefore, of his death, in a 
foreign city, made me feel quite sad all that 
morning. 

On my way down town I called in Tenth 
Street to see my friend Doctor Wallbridge 
Nutt. Nutt was an excellent fellow, and a 
good friend whom I had long known. 
strangers he passed for a rather eccentric old 
bachelor. At college the students used to call 
him Wal-nut. And very poor college jokes 
were not unfrequent on a real or fancied cor- 
respondence between his name and his charac- 
ter. As thus: in his Freshman term he was 
a green Walnut; in his Senior term, » .ough 
or dry Walnut. ‘‘He’s so queer a Nut one 


Childish unmeaning folly to think | 
| aforesaid. 


| he has been living in Boston. 


For I knew that he had an | 


| . . 
| Seem pretty well fixed in your habits. 


|) enemy too, for all I know. 
Among | 
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would think sometimes he was cracked.” «4 
rough fellow that Natt in his outside shell, bu: 
he’s got plenty of meat in him.” “ Wi} he 
ever be a kernel?” ‘* He's no poet, though } 
is shelly.” ‘*He has more bark than bite, 

**Don’t make him mad, or he may prove q 
jaw-breaker,” etc., ete. Well, Nutt graduated 
and studied medicine, and still his companions 
joked about him—called him old Nux Vomica 

and when he delivered a thesis on diseases 0; 
the chest, addressed him as Dr. Chest-nut, |], 
fine, the fanciful reader can imagine wha 
‘*nuts” his name was to the incor-igible pur 

sters of the school, and how it was forever run. 
ning the gauntlet up and down the ranks of t] 

medical students, 

All this is a digression. But the fact ‘s, | 
can’t help lingering over those old coller jays 
when Wallbridge Nutt and I were YOuug fe] 
lows. Not that we were exactly old fellows at 
this time, though both were charged with being 
old bachelors. But, as the Frencii say, th 
are bachelors and bachelors. Now Nutt I kn 
to be an incorrigible old gargon, who had th 
reputation of having dropped all his 
friends, For myself—well—I didn’t 
was exactly incorrigible. I always thought 
myself an admirer of the fairer sex, and wa 
at least a susceptible member of the fraternity 
I ask pardon for still digressing. 

I called on Dr. Nutt, and found him at hom 
One of the first words he said was, ‘* Well, | 
have lost my friend Wilkins.” 

**So I see; but I didn’t know you knew him. 

“Oh yes; he was one of my old friends, 
though I haven't seen much of him lately, a 
Well, he’s gor 
from me, It’s always the way. Can't kee; 
any of my bachelor friends long. But I ex 
pected it would take place, sooner or jater. 1 
suppose you will be taking the leap one of these 
days.” 

It struck me as a hard sort of style to speak 
of the death of an old friend in. But then, | 
thought, Nutt is a doctor, and eccentric. 

“A fatal disease that,” I said, ‘of poor 
Wilkins’s.” 

** Well,” said he, *‘ you may call it a disease. 
But there should be nothing singular or unex- 
pected about it. It’s common to most men.’ 

‘‘Indeed!” I exclaimed. ‘You think so? 
I hope not. You don't think J am inclined 


married 


think | 


| that way, Doctor?” 


“Can't say; you are getting on in years, and 
But no- 
You may go over and join the 
But I hope not. 
You are almost the only bachelor friend I have 
left, of the old ones.” 

What a peculiar way, I thought, of speaking 
of death! ‘*The enemy?” Isaid aloud. ‘‘ You 
call this change ‘going over to the enemy?’ 
To some—perhaps for poor Wilkins—may it 
not be a change for the better ?” 

** Ah, you are infected,” said Nutt. 
I sha’n't keep you long.” 


body can tell, 


“JT fear 








GOING OVER T¢ 


oo ialeniniapmanean . 

“Infected!” I exclaimed. 
I feel myself perfectly well. 
thing the matter with me?” 

I rose and looked at myself in the glass, 

The Doctor laughed. ‘Yes,” he said, 
“Tom, you may look at yourself, for you are 
a good-looking fellow still; and—susceptible— 
there’s your danger!” 

‘Bless me, Nutt, your remarks are a riddle 
tome. What a queer fellow youare! Do ex- 
plain yourself.” 

But the Doctor was looking out of the win- 
He evidently saw some 


**God forbid! 
Do you see any 


dow into the street. 
one he knew and was interested in, for he 
jammed his rather large nose close up to the 
pane, as if he were following with his eyes 
some person, who finally disappeared round 
the corner. 

“Who's that?” I asked, when he turned 
around, 

“The very man we were talking about,” 
said Nutt—‘* Wilkins.” 

‘Wilkins! What do you mean? Doctor, 
you are not in the habit of seeing ghosts, par- 
ticularly in broad daylight?” 

‘Explain yourself, if you please. How 
ghosts? I say it was Wilkins—Wilkins and 
his wife.” 

“Doctor, you are carrying on a very grim 
joke. You really mean that you saw Wilkins 
pass by ?” 

“Certainly; nothing strange about that.” 

“Stop,” I said; ‘* Mr. A. Wilkins ?” 

“Mr, A. Wilkins.” 

“Why, we've just been talking over his 
death. It was in the papers this morning. I 
read it with my own eyes. You know it too— 
you alluded to it before I did.” 

Nutt looked at me so queerly that my first 
thought was, after all poor Wilkins zs alive, and 
has returned safe and well and—married. But 
a doubt came over me. 

‘““What Mr. A, Wilkins is it you know?” I 
asked, eagerly. 

**Mr. Abijah Wilkins,” said Nutt. 

My hope died away. Jy acquaintance’s 
name was Abel. 

**So,”’ I said, ‘we have been talking about 
two’ different persons—probably not even re- 
lated. But what did you mean by mystifying 
meso? Why did you speak of your friend as 
dead ?” 

**Beg your pardon—didn’t do any such 

“ung!” A puzzled pause on my part, and a 
vuzzled look into his eyes. 

“Oh, I see how it is,” said Nutt—‘“I see, 
Well, it’s a way I have, you know, of consider- 
ing all my married friends as dead—dead to 
me, But I didn’t say Wilkins was dead ; I said 
I had lost him—that he’d gone over to the ene- 
my. The enemy—you know what I mean— 
the women. Abijah Wilkins is just married. 
Bless you! when your friend is married it’s all 
labor lost to try to keep up your friendship with 
him, I te?l you, I tried long ago to do it; but 

the thing can’t be done. When a man’s mar- 


| Don’t you believe it! 
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ried, don’t he belong to his wife? If they are 
in love, and the love lasts, how do you expect 
your friend to be the same thing he was to you? 
He’s a changed man. 
He’s got his wife to see after, and himself to be 
seen after by his wife. And if she’s a bit 
‘strong minded’ she may see after him rather 
sharper than he likes. Then his children—then 
his housekeeping—then his regular hours, his 
proprieties, and all that. Oh, you can’t blind 
me at my time of life! When I was younger 
I tried it. Nobody ever tried harder than I 
did to keep up my old friendships with Ross 
and Brown—two excellent fellows as ever were. 
It wouldn’t do. A year or two it went on with 
a certain deceitful smoothness; but it couldn't 
last. Pretty soon it was Mrs. Ross and Mrs, 
Brown who regulated every thing. Then there 
was Muller, the painter, who went to Evrope 
and married an English woman—never even 
called to see me when he was here last on a 
visit, though we used to correspond for years. 
All his wife’s doing. I tell you, Tom, it’s ‘no 
go.’ As the French translate it, ‘ Celu ne va 
pas.’” 

‘* But, Wallbridge, old fellow, I’m very sure 
of one exception to your rule. I’m sure no 
change in my life would ever make the slightest 
difference in my affection for you.” 

‘*So they all say,” said the Doctor. “ All I 
have to say is—don’t try it; don’t you do it. 
To tell you the truth, Arnold, I’m a little afraid 
of you.” 

‘** Never you fear,” I answered. ‘If I am 


susceptible, I overshoot my mark always. I 


love them all, the sweet creatures. That's the 
reason, I suppose, I’m never in love with one. 
But I must be off. The young man at my of- 
fice won’t know what has become of me.” 


I was and am an architect by profession. 
My office was in the lower part of Broadway, 
and there I spent the greater part of the day 
at work which I loved, and which was sufficient- 
ly well paid to support a bachelor of regular 
habits comfortably. 

About ten months after the conversation 
above recorded I was sitting at work one 
morning planning a picturesque little stone 
church for the town of East Elderville. <A 
knock at my door, and enter a cheerful-look- 
ing old gentleman, who gave his name as Mr. 
Holden, accompanied by a blooming young lady 
dressed in half-mourning, whom he introduced 
as his daughter, Mrs. Pyne. Their business 
was professional. Mr. Holden wished me to 
draw plans and make estimates for a country 
house of modest dimensions and style fur his 
daughter. The talk was chiefly between Mr. 
Holden and myself. But occasionally the young 
lady, in the sweetest imaginable voice, made a 
remark, or suggested some ideas as to what she 
required in her house. All that she said showed 
such great good sense and cultivation that on 
the whole I was struck with her qualities of mind 
and disposition, no less than with her beauty, for 
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she certainly was very lovely. After giving a 
general idea of what they wished in regard to 
the projected house, they took their leave, say- 
ing they should call again in a week or two. 

I went to work upon my plans for the country 
house, and looked forward with pleasure to the 
time when my visitors should come in again. 
Meanwhile I found out by inquiry something 
about these strangers. Mr. Holden was a mod- 
erately wealthy merchant retired from business, 


and Mrs. Pyne was his only daughter. She had | 


been married rather unhappily to a young South- 
erner, who, on the breaking out of the war, joined 


the rebel service, and had been killed in battle. | 


She, however, and her father were intensely loy- 
al Northerners. She had left the South soon 
after the war began, and lived with her father. 
Their new home was to be on the banks of the 
Hudson. At this time they were boarding in 
the country not far from the spot on which the 
new house was to be built. 

I saw them several times at my office, and 


also (as the business required) at their hotel in | 


the country, from which we often walked to the 
place where their future home was to be. So 
it was very natural that I should improve my 
opportunities of acquaintance. 

Oh, what pleasant walks they were! And 
how beautiful was the summer on the banks of 
our magnificent river! And how beautiful she 


was, and how sweetly she sang, and how her | 


conversation charmed me, and what a laugh 
she had! 

Ah, but there were others besides me who 
thought her beautiful. There were two or 
three good-looking fellows—younger than I— 
for whom she would sit at the piano and sing, 
and with whom she would flirt sometimes. One 
of them was a tall young lieutenant in the army, 
who had met her down South. And they went 


walking alone together now and then. He was | 
asort of distant cousin—dangerous fellows these | 


cousins. He had large dark eyes, and a bold, 
rather overbearing manner. I didn’t like him, 
and I thought he didn’t like me. There was 
very little in common between us. I fancied 
he exerted a kind of magnetism over her. She 
talked with him a great deal more than I liked. 
I was beginning to dislike him very much, and 
to think that if I was really getting in love I 
had better nip it in the bud, and keep to the 


city and my office, and—try to forget her. For | 


I was held near her more and more by a sort 
of spell. 


One day in the city, sitting with Wallbridge 


in quite free and friendly talk, I quite unin- 
tentionally let the cat out of the bag. The 
Doctor got sight of it and seized it, looking as 
if he had a surgical instrument in his hand, 
with a view to vivisection. 

** Arnold,” he said, solemnly, ‘‘ you are run- 
ning your head into a pretty noose. 


widow won’t have you. Betterletherbe. Even 
if she should say yes, and you should be mar- 


| widowers. 


|ried, you should think somewhat of your old 
friend. What should 7do? for are you not the 
*‘dimidium animi mei?’ 
|you. ‘Think better of it. Let her be,” 
| **Oh—well—but you see I can’t now yer 
well avoid seeing her. For we are to hold an 
architectural council next week—she and Mr 
Holden and I; and, you see, I can’t very well 
back out, and leave the cottage to build itself. 

“*T don’t suppose you can.” 

“And then that young officer, her cousin, 
| There wouldn’t be any thing at all surprising 
to hear that they were engaged, any day.” 

“Well, Tom, all I have to say is, look out 
—don't be headstrong.” 

On my next visit to Mr. Holden and his 
daughter I found that the young officer had sud- 
denly left and gone to the West. She said little 
about him, but I was led to hope, from her tone, 
that she was not in love with him. Yet I knew 
| nothing about her relations to him, or any oth- 

er of her gentleman acquaintances. 

After our architectural meeting adjourned 
we walked over to look at the embryo cottage, 
which was not yet roofed in. In a little while 

| Mr. Holden pleaded an engagement, and left 
|us. We walked back to the hotel in the love- 
| liest of summer afternoons, across fields and 
through beautiful avenues of elms and horse- 
chestnuts. We had a long and more intimate 
talk than ever before, and often stopped to rest 
on some cedar-crowned knoll overlooking the 
river, with the sunset sky mirrored in its rippling 
| surface. 

Well, the result was that I concluded that 
| Heaven does wonderful things sometimes for 
mortals. I found that she (Alice, for I couldn't 
call her any more by her widow’s name) had 
| liked me from the first, and something more, 
| perhaps; that she wasn’t a bit in love with her 
cousin; and so— 

Well, we have been married about four years, 
and I may well say, when I look back on my 

forlorn bachelor life, that happiness only first 
began when I knew Alice. 

But I didn’t mean to tell all this except to a 
few old cronies. What I meant to say was 

| about Dr. Wallbridge Nutt. 

I told the Doctor one day all about my en- 
gagement. He didn’t say a word, but stretch- 
ed himself out in his arm-chair, contemplating 
his boots with vacant eyes, and moodily puffing 
his meerschaum. 

I had told him all, as gushingly as though I 
were a youth of nineteen. I waited to hear 

| what he would say. It was five minutes ere 

he opened his mouth, except to puff smoke 
rings mechanically in the air. At last he said, 
mournfally : 

**] have expected it—long ago. And I al- 


Tom, I can't spare 


| ways knew, if you ever did marry, it would be 
Let me | 
advise you to ‘right about face’ and march back | 
to head-quarters. You'll be disappointed. The | 


a widow.” 

‘* Why so, Wallbridge ?” 

** Well, I believe some men are born to marry 
widows—and some women are born tc marry 
Can’t escape fate. The tendency 
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“] 
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is constitutional—perhaps hereditary. Your! You might at first have thought him a selfish 
respected mother, I think, was a widow when | man (though I suppose all old bachelors have 
she married your father.” more or less that. reputation). But he was 

‘‘T confess,” I said, ‘* that married ladies and | known to be devoted to his friends (at least to 
widows have always attracted me more than | his bachelor friends; for in his imagination a 
unmarried ones. And I never could account | friend's wife was a sort of female concierge or 
for it.” sentinel, who stood at her husband's door and 

“Jt must be hereditary,” said the Doctor. | permitted few or none of his old associates to 
“So it’s all settled, is it? Well, good-by, Ar-|enter). He was a friend to the poor, whom 
nold.” | he often assisted, not only by gratuitous pro- 

“Going away, Wallbridge ?” | fessional services, but by solid gifts, and a 

‘‘No; it’s you who are going away from me. | helping hand toward doing for themselves. 
[ have been making up my mind to it. I hope | He was known to have helped again and again 
you won't regr™+ it. We've been friends a long | a poor relative, who never seemed to have had 
time, but—” the faculty of getting along in the wold. But 

“Good Heavens, Wallbridge! Don’t talk | he hid an affectionate and benevolent disposi- 
in that absurd way. Do you think I’m going | tion under a brusque manner; and a good deal 
to have any estrangement or separation be- | of sterling principle, as well as tenderness of 
tweenus? Don’t sayaword. I know who you | sentiment, and even poetic fancy, were ob- 
are thinking of. Hang Ross and Brown and | secured by his somewhat hard, cynical, often 
Muller! Do you think my wife is going to | Mephistophelian style of talk. Soon the whole 
shut out any of my friends? You don’t know | he hardly did justice to himself. There was 
her. But you will very soon. I tell you she | truth in what his fellow-students said of him 
knows all about you already—and, old fellow, | long ago— That Nutt has a rough outer shell, 
we are going to hang on to you with such a/| but there’s a good kernel inside of him.” 
clutch that you'll have enough of us. Your| It was a great satisfaction to me to see that 
best sticking-plaster won't compare with our! Alice was beginning to appreciate my friend's 
adhesiveness. Confound it—if you are going | character. He would have silent fits at first, 
to look so doleful, and talk so, as if I were a/as if he thought it was useless to be familiar 
convict about to be transported, I shall cut | with me while she was by. But gradually a 
your acquaintance in sober earnest !” | better understanding, and then a friendship, 

“Ah, well—let’s hope for the best,” sighed | grew between them. The Doctor became a 
the Doctor. more frequent visitor to our house; often took 

a hand at whist with us during the long winter 

So, in the month of November I went over | evenings; listened to my wife’s singing ; some- 
to the enemy—bless her sweet face! times sang with her, or sat at the piano himself, 

‘“*So Arnold has married a fortune,” says A. ; | after a deal of persuasion, trolling snatches of 
“lucky fellow !”—** He’s an Arnold still, though | old ballads and German student songs he had 
no longer a Benedict,” says B.—‘‘I suppose | heard in Europe. And when our little boy was 
he'll give up business now,” says C., “‘ and re- | born, and engrossed so much of our care and 
tire with the pretty widow to her new house on | time, the Doctor, though rather thoughtful and 
the Hudson.” —* Capital thing for a poor build- | sober at first, still came to see us, and didn't 
er,” says D.; ‘‘he has feathered his nest easily. | show any unreasonable jealousy of the pulpy lit- 
His fortune didn’t need any great architecturai | tle new-comer who monopolized all the choicest 
labor.” affection of the family, though the Doctor used 

So they talked—I knew by their looks and | to look upon children as absolute non-conduct- 
manner. The truth was, that I did not marry | ors or absorbents of all the spare fluids of friend- 
a fortune, except in futuro, on the death of her | ship. ‘‘ What can you do,” he used to say, “with 
father—who was a hale old gentleman of sixty- | an infatuated young papa with a baby on his 
five, with every prospect of enjoying many years | knee; and what can he say to you? I tell you 
of health—and that all Alice had was an annual | it’s a celfish absorption of the best part of a man 
gift of $3000. Nor had I the slightest idea of | into the life of a little homunculus that don’t ap- 
retiring from a profession I loved, and which | preciate even his baby talk, and can't make him 
was amply remunerative. any return, except to squall o’ nights and keep 

We took the lease of a house in the upper | its papa awake. Why, Ross used to walk up 
part of the city, and my father-in-law, whom | and down every night for hours with his baby. 
I came to love as well as respect, passed most | I should have given it paregoric, and have done 
of his time with us. with it.” 

Dr. Wallbridge Nutt had called upon us, and} But the Doctor was beginning to modify his 
dined several times with us, He seemed to like | theories; and before baby was two years old I 
my wife pretty well, though in a very shy and re- | don’t think my old friend was happy without a 
served way; while she, though repelled at first | daily romp with this young incarnate sunbeam 


> 
by his brusque manner, came graduaiiy to see | of the house. The truth is, philoprogenitive- 
in him those qualities which had attached me | ness was strongly marked on Nutt’s cranium, 
to him long ago, and which it required some _ though cireumstances had kept it latent. 
acquaintance to detect in their completeness. | Here were several steps gained. Dr. Nutt’s 
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outworks were strongly besieged. Trenches 
were dug all about him. Day by day we 
were undermining some old bachelor theory, 

or laughing away some old social saw. What 

man could have resisted Alice’s sound practi- 
cal sense, her artless, delicate attention to his 
little wants, her toleration of his moods and 

eccentricities, and the womanly tact by which 

she made him feel her insight into his real 
character? Who better than she knew how 

to make our little house the only spot he look- 

ed upon as a home? I'm not so sure that he 

didn’t begin to envy me my domestic happi- 

ness. But the moment he thought we detect- | 
ed in his look and manner and talk the slight- 

est symptom of yielding to a vague desire of a 

change of life on his part, he would suddenly 

fortify himself more stubbornly than ever, and 

sound his one-keyed single-blessedness trump- 

et on his ramparts most defiantly. Catch Dr. 

Wallbridge Nutt giving way to any sentimental 

weakness in that line! 

But the truth is, we did see that some of his 
fortifications were giving way. We determined 
to find how far we could carry the war. We 
even began to entertain the chimerical idea that 
in spite of appearances even a confirmed celiba- 
taire like Dr. W. Nutt might, if not by open 
warfare, at least by secret strategy, one day 
lower his defiant flag, and bow his head and | 
heart to the conquering fates. 

One evening when Alice and I were alone 
we planned it all. A bold and cunning attack 
—a campaign if necessary—was decided upon. 
But whether we succeeded or not the sequel of 
this history will show. 


Clara Marston, a cousin and intimate friend 
of Alice, was left an orphan, at the age of 
twenty-five, by the death of a beloved father. | 
Her mother had died several years before. Her | 
only brother was off somewhere in the West, | 
seeking his fortune. Her father could only | 
leave her about five hundred dollars income. 
What was more valuable to her, however, was | 
that he left her with a good solid education, 
good health and constitution, and a buoyant, 
hopeful disposition. She was now nearly thirty, 
but nobody would ever have applied to her the 
uncourteous term *‘old maid.” She would not 
perhaps have been called handsome by a crowd, 
if a vote, ay or no, was taken. But she had 
that mobile beauty of expression which shames 
all mere beauty of features. 

Soon after her father’s death a situation as 
governess was offered her and accepted in a 
family well known to her, and where she was 
treated always as a friend and not a dependent. 

My wife had long been wishing to have her | 
cousin make us a visit; and so, as she was now 
about having a summer vacation, she invited 
her to spend it with us. In a week or two we | 
were going to shut up our house in the city, | 
and spend the remainder of the summer in the 
country. It was planned that Miss Marston 
should accompany us, So she came, and was | 


| from our bachelor friend. 
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soon one of the family. Wallbridge, howeye, 
knew nothing of the invitation or the arriva 
and happening in one evening, was intrody 
and very soon Miss Marston and he were ep 
versing in a most animated way upon to] 
quite different from the ordinary subjects th; 
engross the fashionable young ladies of Ney 
York, I don’t believe the Doctor had talk, 
so much with any lady, or in any but a Pp 
sional way, for years. When he rose to g 
and looked at his watch, he was astonished te 
find it point to half past eleven. 

We carefully avoided asking the Doctor ; 
come again soon, 
should suspect 


Ced 


So fearful we were lest } 
us of such a base design as tr, 
ing to ‘*make a match.” Had he known w) 
was in our thoughts he would immediately hay 
packed his trunk and gone off to unknown parts 
We simply said, in reply to his questions, tha; 
she was a cousin of my wife’s who was going 
to pass a few weeks with us in the countn 
We did not urge the Doctor to come up ti 
river to see us, for we were careful to s } 
quite indifferent whether he liked Miss Marst 
or not. © 

But Wallbridge was intimate at our hou 
and needed no urgent invitation to come i 
again. He would pretend to be engrossed 
about little Tommy’s health, though the litt 
fellow was vociferously well; and would pla; 


| with him, and stoop to his little vocabulary 


and kiss him when he went to bed ina way 
that seemed quite charming to us all. Ther 
long talks with Miss Clara, or music, and ag 
surprise at having staid so Jate. I thought 
too, I could see that Clara was interested 
him. At any rate they had commenced an a 
quaintance that was promising. 

We shut up house—the weather was getting 
decidedly summerish—and steamed off to ow 
pleasant cottage on the Hudson. 

We were settled down in our little Arcady 
nearly two weeks, and saw and heard nothing 
At last one day I 
received a letter from him saying that he was 
preparing a work on the medical properties of 
certain American plants, and that he had heard 
of some good specimens of these in the county 
where I was passing the summer. He intended 
going up and staying at a hotel a short distance 
from me, and might some day dropin. I wrote 
him to come and stay with us, and that I should 
not take any refusal. I took care not to say a 


| word about Miss Clara Marston. 


So one evening he landed from the steamer, 
carpet-bag in hand, and I met him and drove 
him up in the rose and amber twilight, through 
the spicy, dusky avenues of shadowy trees, and 
by the fields scented with the new-mown hay, 
to our country house. 

Nothing could be lovelier than this perfect 
June weather, with its golden sunset, its no less 
golden, almost warm moonlight, its pure air, its 
odors from the roses and honey-suckles climb- 
ing over the balustrades of the veranda on 
which we sat, Then gay talk and anecdote, 
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with an occasional dip into scientific facts and **Do you know much about the wild flowers 
politics ; and to crown all, music—Beethoven, | in this vicinity ?” asked Wallbridge. 
Mendelssohn, Chopin—then song and ballad. *“Not to any extent. My little scraps of 


Then walks up and down the long moonlit ve- | knowledge wouldn't content a man of science 
randa, ‘Then more music. Then inquiries | and a physician.” 

after Master Tommy’s health, and regrets on ** Still, you might help me—f it’s agreeable 
the Doctor’s part that the youngster had gone | to you.” Then suddenly, thinking of Materia 
to bed, and that he should not have a romp | Medica, he was going to say, ‘* Every little 
with him till next morning. helps,”’ but thought better of it. 

“Ah,” said Wallbridge (an ‘‘ah” of deep,| ‘‘I should be very glad to learn something 
intense satisfaction), “this is better than the }more about wild flowers,” she said, ‘There 
city, with its dust, and gutters, and rowdy boys, | is a sort of unconscious, pathetic sentiment 
and gas-lamps, and omnibuses. Why you can ; about them that garden flowers are without.” 
really enjoy and understand Chopin here. But, *“T don’t know much about that,” said the 
bless me, the idea of it in - Street, with a | Doctor. ‘You young ladies find sentiment in 
rattling accompaniment of cars and cart-wheels! | every thing. 3ut I should like to see what you 
or worse siill, at a crowded party, with an infer- | have to show in the way of botanical specimens. 
nal clack of tongues about you—nobody listen- | What say you to a ramble in the woods now, 
ing, and every body talking, of course—the | before the heat of the day commences? You 
louder the more exquisite and tender the mu- | know the way here better than I do, cnd can—” 
sic is!” | (“save me a good deal of time,” he might have 

“Then you really enjoy Chopin,” said Clara. | added, had she been any other than Clara Mars- 
“This is delightful. I find very few who/|ton.) The truth is, he hadn't the slightest ob- 
wouldn’t rather hear ‘ Suoni da tromba,’ or some | jection to a very long ramble with her. So 
of the noisy operatic pieces.” | he added, ‘* You can point out some of the best 

“Chopin,” said Walibridge, ‘‘is to me like | spots for getting what I want.” 
the essence of all that is dreamily beautiful ‘*T haven't explored the country very far,” 
with a soul of passion breathed into it. How | said Clara; ‘‘but I think I can show you a 
well his music accords with this moonlight, and | few places where you can gather some plants 
the fragrance of these roses! But I don’t care | and flowers that are new to me at least. But 
about hearing this dreamer always. He cloys | I really can’t tell whether they will pay you for 
me sometimes. One can’t feed on odors and | your trouble.” 
moonlight. Won't you sing something—some- Dr. Nutt was tempted to say, ‘‘ A walk with 
thing of Schubert, say ?” you, Miss Marston, will repay me for any trouble, 

Clara Marston sang with a delicate sympa- | no matter whether I find my botanical specimens 
thetic voice, and great expression. Wallbridge | or not.” But he was not ordinarily a gallant 
had not heard her except in duets. He was | man, and only said, ‘‘Oh, I dare say we shall 
rapt. Spite of an assumed air of cool criticism, | find something worth going for.” 
we fancied we could see the impression made They started on their walk, and were soon 
upon him as Clara sat at the piano and sang) lost sight of in the woods. But a little bird 
the exquisite “Serenade” of Schubert. |that followed them told us afterward some- 

My own opinion is that Wallbridge Nutt sat | thing, but not much, about them. For some 
up very late that night, looking out into the | time they were both silent—she somewhat re- 
garden and the moonlight, and on the moon- | strained by the novelty of this tée-d-t#te under 
silvered river—apropos to nothing in particular, | the arching boughs of the forest; he divided in 
of course: certainly not botany. his mind between his old bachelor whims and 

My wife and I talked hopefully abou: the | theories on the one hand, and on the other a 
Doctor and the fair governess. We thought | profound study of his mental diagnosis—an in- 
we were beginning to scale the ramparts. Who | quiry of himself to himself, as cool and collect- 
knows ? ed as was possible under the circumstances, as 

Next day no more music. Business, pro- | to whither he was tending. Somehow, how- 
fessional work, science, was the order of the | ever he argued the matter in his own mind, he 
day on the Doctor’s books. | felt himself drifting, drifting toward some vague 

Here, too, the enemy was prepared for him. | uncertain Elysian land, where the flowers were 

“T hear that you are studying the flora of | something more than botanical specimens. 
this region,” said Clara,—The Doctor thought! So on they wandered through the leafy 
she would make a very good Flora in the poor} woods, sometimes stopping to rest in the 
dry herbarium of his life. | shade — but not all this time silent, for the 

‘“‘T came up here for that purpose,” said | consciousness in the minds of both of several 
Wallbridge. He was about to add, ‘‘ That is | topics where they thought and felt alike gave 
the sole purpose of my visit,” but his con-| them soon very eloquent tongues. ‘‘In the 
science, or something else, caused the sentence | woods,” says Emerson, ‘‘there is perpetual 
to die on his lips. He added, ‘Do you like| youth.” Dr. Wallbridge Nutt felt as if he 
botany ?” | certainly had shaken off several years from his 

“Yes, somewhat, where it carries me among | shoulders since he started on this walk. As 
flowers.” |for his companion (as I have never been a 
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young lady myself), I am utterly at a loss to say 
what she thought or felt. But she looked very 
pretty and very cheerful, and I presume enjoyed 
the fine morning and the ramble very much. 
They gathered a good many wild flowers. 
Some of these required climbing and descend- 
ing rocks and steep places, and crossing little 
bubbling brooks on uncertain stepping-stones, | iar expression that I (innocently?) asked him 
and of course Dr, Nutt had to help Miss Mars- | whether they had met with any adventures, 
ton by giving her his hand, and may have| ‘Adventures ? Oh—no—yes. Well, yoy 
proffered his assistance in this way more fre-| see we didn’t know the road, and— Confound 
quently than was absolutely necessary. Then it all, Arnold! The fact is, I believe I’ve gone 
they were forced to rest sometimes on a rock | over to the enemy after all! I really don't 
or some old fallen tree-trunk, and at such! know what to think of it. I’m in a sort of 
times it was quite nataral that the Doctor|dream. My dear fellow, I believe I am the 
should deliver a short lecture on some flower | happiest man alive! But who would have 
she held in her hand, discoursing of pistils, | thought it? Confound it! now you will laugh 
stamens, corolla, calyx, stem, leaf, habitat, ete.,| at me! And to think of its being all my own 
with occasional unscientific digressions upon | doing, and you and your wife having nothing 
topics not rigorously connected with botanic | to do with it! A deliberate leap! In for it, 
knowledge. And so they strolled on and on, | past all recovery! All the drugs I know any 
he trusting to her as a guide, till it got to be| thing about will never, never avail me nov. 
near dinner-time. It’s fate, fate! But, by George, old fellow, give 
Don’t let any young readers think Iam go-|me your blessing! I've come over to your 
ing to lead these enthusiastic votaries of floral | school. I’m in the hands of a power I can’t 
science into any sensational adventures such as /| resist. Spite of all my philosophy, I do think 
story-tellers are fond of getting up at such a|there never was a happier man that I am. 
point as this—as, for instance, ‘‘ Miss Clara | Why, I tell you she’s an angel—and mine, 
Marston descries a rare flower of gorgeous | mine forever!” 
beauty blooming upon the brink of a dangerous} ‘‘ My dear Wallbridge, I give you joy! Do 
precipice overhanging a foaming torrent. With | you know I’ve been hoping it ever so long? 
all the buoyancy of youthful spirits she reaches | So has Alice. And do you know—I needn't 
to cull it, misses her footing, and dashes into | ask your forgiveness» now—that Alice and J 
the roaring gulf. Wallbridge, with an excla- planned it all? We set our hearts upon it 


dinner waiting, but they missed their way, ang 
had to return by a very circuitous road. Then 
saying something about her dress, she ran y 
stairs to her room, where she and Alice bo] 
themselves in for half an hour. 

Meanwhile Wallbridge walked up and dowy 
the veranda excitedly, and with such a pecu| 


ted 


mation of horror, rushes wildly to the brink, | long ago.” 
and in a moment plunges after her,” etc., etc. **You rascal! Well, God bless you, Tom! 
I assure my young readers that nothing of | I’ve no fault to find with you. But really I 
the kind occurred; for Miss Marston was a | didn’t suspect you. Oh, you're a deep fellow! 
cautious and discreet young lady, who had been | and your wife too, looking so innocent all the 
accustomed to the care of young ladies younger | while. Well, all right; I’ve joined your ranks. 
than herself, and Dr. Wallbridge Nutt was not | But I think I was more than half converted 
an expert in acrobatic exercises, or making dan- | long ago.” 
gerous leaps down precipices, and, besides, kept When Clara and Alice came down there was 
so close to Miss Marston that there was no op-| plenty of shaking of hands all round. And 
portunity for her to make any such romantic | poor Clara blushed like the June roses them- 
scene. Neither was there much romance or | selves; 
sentiment in their talk. It was rather in a vein 
which some young ladies might call “‘ strong- 
minded,” but which the best educated people 
would say was sensible, rational conversation. 
But the sober fact was, that in spite of their 
strong-mindedness—neither of them knowing 
very clearly where they were going—they got 
lost in the woods; at least so they said. 


and Wallbridge disappeared, and came 
down in a clean suit of white linen; and we all 
| sat down to dinner and tea in one; and it did 
seem as if all was as good as the ending of a 
novel, and as if our little cottage held in it that 
| night the very aroma and quintessence of ro- 
| mance ; and the honey-suckles and roses wafted 
in their odorous blessings, and the perfect sum- 
mer moon payed the veranda with gold; and 
Dinner waited, and they didn’t come. Din- | next morning the birds sang for the happy lov- 
ner was saved for them, still they didn’t appear. | ers as they sang in early youth. 

Alice and I laughed a little about it, and yet “Tom,” said Wallbridge, that morning, 
wondered. Then we grew a little anxious. | ‘‘what nonsense I used to talk bout ‘going 
They might easily have lost their way. But | over tothe enemy!’ I tell you we in those old 
there were still two hours before sunset, and | bachelor days were the enemies not only of 
there would be a long twilight. But just as we | these blessed creatures, but of ourselves. I 
were debating whether to send out John, the | was a miserable rebel, Tom. I have joined 
stable-boy, on horseback after them they ap-| the great union of loving souls and hearts. “It 
peared, looking tired, but with a peculiar con- | seems I am about to be reconstructed in a way 
scious expression on their faces. Clara only | I hardly ever dreamed of. And I owe it all— 
greeted us, saying she was sorry they had kept | all—to you and Alice.” 
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THE PURITAN CAPTAIN. he hissing sharply in upon the sandy shore 
velow, and thought of the fair and bounteous 
HE pallid light of a New England winter | home which she should see no more forever. 
day was fading from land and sea, when, | The deep lanes white and odorous with haw- 
with hurried yet painful steps, a woman climbed | thorn bloom, the sunny nooks filled with violets 
the hill behind the village, or rather the encamp- | and daisies, the meadows gay with cowslips and 
ment, of her friends and fellow-pilgrims, and ar- | blue with harebells, the trees green with spring 
riving at its summit seated herself upon a low | and filled with those blithe home birds whose 
ck, drew her cloak of fine duffle closely about | very songs must be gayer and more heart-free 
her, and sat looking over the scene outspread | than these of the new strange world about her; 
before her with a mingled expression of pain | all these she saw and heard, sitting so motion- 
and longing, piteous to behold upon a face so| less there in the pallid twilight and gazing 
young and fair; a sweet English face with | across the bitter sea to the horizon line of 
jovely rose tints in cheek and lip, mild blue | palest blue, which, like a wall of icé, shut her 
eves, and wealth of goldex rippling hair; the | away from all these tender memories. Then 
face of a girl scarce past her twentieth birthday, her eyes wandered slowly back to the encamp- 
tenderly nurtured, and shielded from even the | ment at her feet, the huts of hastily-felled tim- 
knowledge of wrong or care, and yet educated | ber, some few complete, others in every stage 
in the principles of high honor, courage, and | of progress, and already arranged in the steep 
endurance, which in those days were thought | and formal street by which the pilgrim of to-day 
the necessity of gentle blood and elevated sta-| climbs from the shore to the level of the town. 
tion. | At their head stood the temporary common- 
Nor had this training failed of its result, for | house erected upon the first landing, and still 
among the stalwart men and resolute women | occupied by most of the company; and at her 
who had with her embarked upon an expedi-| back lay the beams and timber about to be 
tion whose terrible uncertainties and desperate | fashioned into a fort or citadel, defended by 
chances we, knowing the result, can hardly set | the howitzer already standing mounted upon 
before our minds in the vague and gloomy twi-| the proposed site, and carefully covered from 
light through which they loomed to those who | the weather by the Captain’s own hands, 
still dared accept them—among them all none In the offing lay the Mayflower, weather- 
bore himself with more steadfast courage or | beaten, insufficient, unreliable, and yet the one 
heroic cheerfulness than this frail girl, Rose | only link between home and the hundred brave 
Standish, the wife of the Puritan Captain of | or failing hearts who had abandoned home and 
Plymouth Colony. Through the long and te-| all its joys, all its security, devoting life and 
dious voyage, among privations, annoyances, | fortune, nay, planting their very bodies as seed 
the necessity of almost menial service to those | in this barren soil, whence yet should spring a 
suffering about her, in the racking uncertainty | mighty nation. 
as to their destination or whereabout, the dread “* Never, never, never again!” whispered Rose 
of abandonment by the churlish ship-master, | Standish, drawing the warm cloak about her, and 
the possible attack of savages as they lay at| yet shivering through its ample folds. ‘ Never 
anchor close to the inhospitable shore, the sep- | shall I see home flowers bloom again, or hear 
aration from her husband, who twice led a band | the song of home birds, or kiss my little sister's 
of explorers into the ambushes and fastnesses | lips; and I would that yon vessel were away, 
of this wooded wilderness, through the debark- | for its gray sails beckon me like hands, and 
ation and consequent confusion, exposure, and | tempt me to wish that my lord should carry me 
toil, before even the rudest shelter could be se-| to lie among my kin, and beneath the old yew- 
cured—through all Rose Standish had proved | trees where we cut our names—” 
herself the worthy daughter of a noble English ** What, dame, is’t thou?” exclaimed a voice 
house, the worthy wife and companion of him | somewhat gruff and hoarse perchance, but pow- 
who, turning his back upon noble family, lofty | erful and frank, as befitted the captain of the 
station, rightful fortune, and the almost certain | colony’s army, and the protector of its hundred 
military advancement which in that stormy) lives. Most vigilant, too, was he in its de- 
time awaited trained and valiant soldiers, had | fense, and had mour «4 the hill in the winter 
chosen rather to put himself in the van-guard twilight to make sure that all was safe and well 
of that obscure and impoverished band of pil-| about the embryo fortress, whose chief archi- 
grims, who offered him the command indeed | tect and deviser he was. And here among 
of their army of twelve men including himself, | the timbers, and the tools, and the black frost, 
this and their confidence, respect, and gratitude, | and the glooming night he had come suddenly 
but who had naught else to give. upon his tender Rose, sitting so fair and spirit- 
So far she had bravely and nobly borne her-| like, as if she were the guardian angel of the 
self, this sweet Rose; but now the end had | little pilgrim camp below. 
come; and sitting there upon the hill, with the “ What, sweet-heart !” repeated the Captain, 
winter sky darkening above her, and the winter | his hand upon her shoulder, ‘‘ How come you 
wind moaning through the low pine-trees at her here, and all alone ?” 
back, she looked far over the sea, whose leaden} ‘I was so tired, Miles, of the noise and heat 
waves, each tipped with an angry line of foam, | in the common-room, and my head ached so 
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sadly, that I thought perhaps the cold fresh air 
would help it.” 

“Thy head, child? Yes, and those blue 
eyes are over-bright, and tiy little hands are 
scorching hot even in this nipping cold. Rose, 
darling little one, you are ill at last, and who 
can wonder ?” 

He threw his arm around her as he spoke, 
and raising her to her feet, pushed back the 
hood from her face and perused it anxiously. 
The sweet face smiled upon him bravely and 
tenderly, yet could not hide the terrible story 
written so legibly upon it. Full five minutes 
they stood*thus, while the hissing waves swept 
nearer and nearer, and the moaning wind 
sobbed among the pine-trees in awful sym- 
pathy. Then with a sudden movement the 
soldier, the man who knew no fear in face of 
foe or sternest privation, clasped his wife close 
to his heart, and bending his head upon hers, 
sobbed aloud, in sudden terror: 

‘Rose, my Rose! What were I without 
thee !” 

** Dearest, our God is good. I will not die 
if He will let me stay,” whispered the girl, and 
clinging to her husband's breast she shivered 
heavily, like one who feels the cold blast from 
an open door strike through his blood. Yes, 
and the door was opened wide, the door that 
never opens in vain, nor closes until one has 
passed through to return no more forever. 

Miles Standish bore his wife down from the hill 
that night in his arms, her head lying heavily 
upon his shoulder, and her quick breath scorch- 
ing his cheek. Ten days later he took her in his 
arms again, while the fair head drooped yet 
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They dug a grave for Rose Standish upor 
the hill-side—the first grave opened in the vir. 
gin soil of that stern new home; but bef re 
spring there were so many that the pilgrims 
leveled and planted them with wheat, lest tho 
savages who always lurked about the sett] 
ment should perceive their ever-increasing num. 
ber, and so take courage to fall upon and ex- 
terminate the feeble remnant that remained 
alive. 


e. 


And ever as the pestilence spread, and one 
after another was stricken down, so that t 
living scarce could bury the dead or attend upon 
the dying, Miles Standish held the foremost 
place, whether as laborer, as nurse, as counse] 
or—providing food for those who could eat. 
forcing the churlish ship-master to supply su 
things as were needed from his stores, minister- 
ing to the sick, burying the dead; ever strong 
and resolute as men should be, gentle and pa 
tient as women are; never shrinking, as his 
noble fellow-laborer, Bradford, has recorded. 

| ‘from the meanest or most loathly services; 
never yielding to fatigue, or infection, or de 
spair; so that the elder himself confessed at 
last : 

** Though he may not be godly, he is of a ver 
ity goodly ; and though holy words are full se! 
dom in his mouth, holy works are ever in his 
hands.” 

So passed the winter and the spring, until 
the day when the Mayflower set sail again for 
England, bearing among her other dispatches a 
letter from Captain Miles to the relatives of his 
late wife, recounting her death and the man- 

| ner of it, and ending thus: 


more heavily upon his shoulder, and the dim | 


eyes vainly strove to speak the love that pain 
nor death could chill, and the cold, faint breath 
fluttered across the pale lips, and died upon 
those that bent to meet them. 

**Good-by, dear love” —those were the words; 
but whether they were spoken by the dying lips 


of flesh, or the deathless spirit already exhaled | 


from its fair tenement, Miles Standish could 
not say. 

One of the matrons standing weeping there 
took the precious burden from his arms, softly 
saying : 

** Alack, dear heart, she is gone at last, and 


now is free of all her pain and weariness, Thank | 


God for that, at least, good man!” 

“Hold thy prating tongue, dame, nor bid me 
thank God for taking away more than mine own 
life,” exclaimed the Captain, sternly; and so 
strode from the room, from the house, and away 
into the wilderness, leaving all who heard him 
aghast at such impious rebellion. 

When he returned, hours later, mild Elder 
Brewster sought and labored with him, long and 
zealously, yet at the close went away sadly, 
shaking his hoary head. 

“Tt is a strong and stubborn heart; yea, and 
a proud unyielding neck,” murmured he. ‘God 
must deal with him in His own way, for I am 
not strong enough.” 


“But this heavy sorrow and loss makes no change 
in the purpose I expressed when last we met, wit! 
regard to relieving you of the charge of maintaining 
my late wife’s little sister Barbara, and she may be 
forwarded to me by the first ship sailing hither. It 

| Was very near to my wife’s heart that the child should 
| come to us, and now that she is gone, I do but desire 
| the more to fulfill her wishes, and in this case still the 
more that it has been told me the child was neither 
| welcome nor happy under your roof, and although 
| God knows it is little enough I have to offer here, such 
| as it is is heartily at the service of Rose Standish's 
| sister, or, for that matter, at the service of any of her 
kin who choose to come hither. 

‘Lest there should be talk of unfitness in placing a 
little maid in the care of a gruff, middle-aged soldier, 
I will say in this place that I have thought of mar- 
rying again with a very modest, as well as comely, 
young woman of this place, whom ihe sickness of the 
last winter has bereft, even like myself, of all that be- 
longed to her. And this I do, not through forgetful- 
ness or carelessness of Rose, my wife, who has her 
| own place in my heart, wherein no other can ever en- 
| ter, but because in this new country it is well for 

every man to be the head of a household, and to rear 
up children to become fighting men for the defense of 
| the colony, and sturdy mothers io increase it. In such 
a handful of struggling souls as this every man is 
| bound to act, not for himself, but as part of the whole, 
and has no more right to indulge a selfish and churlish 
| grief than to burn up his own house because it no 
longer pleases him, and in so doing set the whole vil- 
| lage in a low. 
| ‘All this I say, not that I see need of putting up 
a defense against your judgment, but that you may 
know under mine own hand the deliberate reasons 
| for the course I propose, and which may very likely 
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be hardly judged by those of you at home who sought, 
and vainly, to divide Rose from me before that we 


were wed. 
« And so, With a father’s greeting to the little maid, 


and such as are fitting to you and the rest, I remain, 
“Mites STanpisn, 
“Captain of the Plymouth Colony.” 

So wrote the Puritan Captain, and grimly 
smiled as he laid the letters with those John 
Alden, his room-mate and friend, had prepared 
to send by the Mayflower. 

“There they have the bitter and the sweet,’ 
muttered he. ‘* They are rid of poor little Bab, 
and they hear that I am about to marry again, 
and that none of their blood shall sit in Dux- 
bury Hall as heir to Miles Standish, should he 
ever come to his rights,” 

But before the gray sails of the Mayflower had | 
sunk behind the Gurnet upon her homew ard | 
yoyage Miles Standish had committed the fatal | 
error of sending John Alden to do his wooing, 
instead of venturing himself, and Priscilla Mul- | 
lins had murmured that naive sentence which 
comes down through the centuries as fresh and 
bright and girlish as any utterance of to-day : 

“Why don’t you speak for yourself, John ?” | 

We all know how that ended, and how the 
Captain, hardly pausing to hurl an angry and 
contemptuous reproach at his unfortunate and | 


| rade but not confidant, the silent 


| the Captain’s honest heart had got; and it was 


about this time that he withdrew himself a lit- 
tle from the centre of the community, and built 
for himself a house upon a sea-washed emi- 


| nence, still known as Captain’s Hill, and named 


the region about it Duxbury, in memory of the 
rich old manor where his fathers dwelt, and 
where he should of right have dwelt himself. 
Here with his scant household he settled him- 


| self, something like a year after Priscilla Mul- 


lins had refused him for John Alden’s sake, 
and here he lived in grimmest seclusion, broken 


| only by his military duty, when the Anne arrived 


in port, bringing, among her other passengers, 
Barbara, the “little sister” of Rose Standish, 


| whose lips she had so longed to kiss once more 


before she died, and could not. 
Miles Standish, stern and silent as was his 
wont, stood with the rest upon the beach, and 


| watched the ship’s boat as it left her side and 


rapidly drew near with its first load of passen- 
gers. 

“There is—one for whom I looked,” ex- 
claimed William Bradford, breaking his sen- 
tence in the midst, and glancing with austere 
confusion into the face of his friend and com- 
Captain. 
And then, as Mistress Southworth rose in the 


yet too fortunate envoy, rushed away to fight| boat, and gave her little hand to the sailor 
the savage Wattawamat and his band, who had | who lifted her on shore, the Governor went 
hurled defiance at the little colony in the form | down, hat in hand, to meet and greet her; 
of an imperious summons to depart as they had | and Miles Standish stood alone, fiercely tug- 
come, leaving the land already occupied and | ging at his yellow beard, and looking beyond 
owned by the red men. This message was ac- | the boat to the gloomy offing and the ship al- 


companied, so says the old chronicle, by the| ready riding at anchor within the curving 
skin of a rattlesnake filled with arrows—a sym- | beac h. 


bol of deadly warfare; but when this was laid | So he stood when Governor Bradford re- 
upon the council table by the envoy of the | turned toward him, Mistress Southworth upon 
Indians, Standish seized it, threw the arrows | his arm, and two pretty boys behind, with whom 
contemptuously upon the floor, and filled the | walked a fair and stately maiden, with bright 
snake-skin with bullets; then he thrust it with | northern eyes and gol den hair, and 2 head re- 
a few stern words into the hands of the mes-| gal as that of Editha, last of the Saxon queens. 


senger, and pointed toward the door. 

So there was war to the knife between the 
colonists °nd the Indians; and in the early | 
gray of the next morning the Captain led forth | 
his little band to fight—to die, if so God’s will | 
should be ; and in the leader's breast lay rank- | 
ling the bitter thought that if it should indeed | 
be death, he left no one behind to shed so much | 
as a single tear upon his bloody grave. 

Have you read the quaint ‘old story? Do} 
you know how the stern little band of Chris- | 
tians put to shame a whole tribe of savages, 
and slew their leader in their very midst, and 
hewed off his head to bring back as a trophy 
and set upon the roof of their citadel as a 
warning to his fellows? If you have not, get 
the old record and see for yourself how the 
men of those days bore themselves, and with 





what sublime arrogance they punished and dis- 
possessed these savage interlopers in ‘‘ the land 
which the Lord had given them.” 

But killing savages, and leading night-march- 
es, and wearying himself with all sorts of toil, 
proved but a slow cure to the great hurt which 


ade some slight obeisance, and would 
have moved aside, but Bradford, his noble face 
| lighted with some sudden secret joy, and his 
| bearing full of a tender exultation, detained 
him. 

‘“*Ho, there, thou valiant man of war! 

| Wouldst play the dastard for the first time, and 
run from these fair ones who have braved the 


| peril of the seas and of the wilderness to visit us? 


Here then, let me present the valiant Captain of 
the Plymouth Colony to Mistress Southworth, of 
whom he may have heard me speak. And here, 
friend Miles, here is another, a maiden who 
asked for thee or ever she had stepped from the 
great rock to the sands. This is thy late wife’s 
sists, Mistress Barbara, who has journeyed 
thithe~ »nder the protection of Mistress South- 
worth, who in very sooth looks to need protec- 
tion herself.” 

**Ts this Barbara?” exclaimed the Captain, 
staring into the bright, proud face so nearly 
upon a level with his own; for the maiden was 
tall and stately beyond the wont of women, and 
the gallant soldier was low of stature. 
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‘*This Barbara!” repeated he. 
thought she was a child.” 

‘I was twenty years old Sunday was a 
se’night, brother Miles,” replied Barbara, in a 
clear, sonorous voice, and meeting his scrutiny 
with fearless eyes. 

**You do not look like Rose. 
and—” 

The Captain did not finish his sentence, but 
gravely taking the two hands of his sister-in- 
law in his, kissed her upon both cheeks; then 
following the Governor, who already was climb- 
ing the hill with Alice Southworth by his side, 
he led her toward the irregular row of houses 
already named Leyden Street, and said, some- 
what confusedly : 

**You are welcome, Barbara; as welcome as 
though it had been the child I imagined. But 
a fair maiden like you will hardly brook the 
solitude and dullness of the lonely hut where I 
abide. You will fret for your gay home and 
young companions, I fear me.” 

**Do you not live in the village, then, broth- 


“Why, I 


e*?” asked the girl, climbing the hill with firm, | 


elastic tread, and examining every thing with 
her bright blue eyes. 

““No; it is over there; do you see?” 
pausing upon the brow of the hill, close to the 
edge of the wheat-field beneath whose waying 
green lay the dust of Rose his wife, Captain 
Miles pointed across the head of the bay to a 
promontory crowned by a stockade, with some 
roofs showing above it. 


“There is my home,” said he, briefly. ‘‘I 


call it Duxbury, after the place owned by my 


people in Kent. I reach it by water, and there 
you see my boat buoyed close beside the rock. 
Sometimes, indeed, I walk; but that world be 
a rough journey for you, and when you will we 
can take to the boat and go home.” 

“TI will, by your leave, speak to my friend 


Mistress Southworth first,” said Barbara, grave- | 
‘*For she did charge me to make no dis- | 
position of myself until she saw whether we | 


ly. 


might not abide together, at least until her mar- 
riage.” 

“ Aha! she will marry Bradford then!” ex- 
claimed Captain Miles, with some show of in- 
terest. 

**Surely. It was for that she came,” replied 
Barbara, simply, and with no girlish flatter or 
giggle. Her kinsman looked at her attentive- 
ly, and somewhat disapprovingly. In truth, he 
did not quite admire this frank and fearless 
bearing, this want of shyness and weakness, 
this self-reliance, which, as he thought, wouid 
have better befitted Rose Standish’s brother 
than hersister. And, in sooth, it was the con- 
trast between the two which displeased him 
most of all; and still standing there upon the 
brow of the hill, with the wheat-field at his feet, 
and the tall, stately maiden at his side, he said 
again: 

“You are very unlike Rose, and yet your 
features have a trick of hers. She was a mar- 
vel of sweet humility and patience, and yet 


She was little, | 


And | 


brave and untiring withal as any among us- a 

rare and admirable creature, a model among 

women, was Rose Standish.” . 

And with eyes downcast and absent the 

| dier strode on toward the houses; while Bay. 

bara, keeping at his side with her quick, ligh; 
steps, said, somewhat bitterly : 

** And I know naught of sweet humility o- 
patience ; and though I may be brave and tire- 
less, I am not gentle or admirable, and no man 
will ever call me a model among women, Yo, 
see I take your meaning, brother.” 

“Be not over-quick at snatching the gage 
before it is flang down to you, sister,” replied 
the Captain, dryly. ‘‘ To praise the dead js not 
| to dispraise the living ; and there are men enow 
in this colony who, wooing you, will swear that 
you are the model of all that is loveliest in wo- 
man.” 

**T came not hither to be wooed, or to woo, 
began Barbara, hotly; but with an imperious 
gesture the Captain silenced her, and led the 
way into one of the rough yet comfortable cab- 
ins, which already had gathered about them the 
air of occupation and home-comfort not to bx 
obtained in the first months of residence either 
in cabin or palace. 

‘* Here is the house where Mistress South- 
worth will abide, as I am told,” said Standish, 
gravely; and, in fact, it was Governor Bradford 
himself who opened the door of the inner room 
and met them upon the threshold. 

“Your friend is asking for you. fair Mistress 
Barbara,” said he, pleasantly ; and the Captain, 
pushing his charge gently forward, said: 

‘*Go you in and find her then, and I will see 
you presently. Master Bradford, a word or 
two with you.” 

And the military leader of the colony walked 
away beside its civil guardian, leaving his kins- 
woman standing upon the threshold and look- 
ing after them. 

**T do not wonder my sister died of disgust 
at finding herself chained to such a boor for 
life,” said she aloud, and then went in to find 
| Alice Southworth, who greeted her eagerly. 

** You are to bide here with me, Barbara,” 
said she. ‘* Master Bradford tells me that your 
| father—nay, your brother; but indeed he looks 
more like your father—has naught but men in 
| his household, and that he dwells in a savage 
| and even dangerous spot, far away from the 
| town—(alack, that this should be called a 
| town!)—so even he saw how unfitting it were 
| for a young maid to take up her dwelling there 
at present; and of course we must all heed 
| what Master Bradford says, for is not he the 
| Governor? And, Barbara, what think you of 
his looks ?” 

Barbara stooped and kissed the laughing, 
blushing face of her friend, and answered, gayly : 

‘¢ Methinks he looks wondrous happy; and, 
for that matter, so do you, Alice!” 

I? Truly I am right happy in setting my 
feet on shore once more, and off that filthy, 
crowded ship. Think, girl, of finding water 
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plenty enough to bathe in, and to be able to 
wash and dry one’s linen without submitting 
each piece to ihe scrutiny of a crew of bold, 
staring fellows, who seemed to me always at | 
hand when they should have been away, and 

away when they might have been useful! And 

how like you the Captain ?” 

‘He may be a very good captain, but hardly 

much as a gentleman,” replied Barbara, with a | 
little acrimony ; and Alice Southworth laughed 


ayly. 

. ‘*Ah, he has begun to chasten that haughty 

spirit and teach the beauty of obedience, has 

he not?” asked she. ‘* You will be none the | 
worse for a little training to prepare you for a | 
husband's yoke, Mistress Bab.” 

“J will never marry if I must bend my neck 
to the yoke in doing so, and Captain Miles 
Standish will never teach me obedience, broth- | 
er-in-law though he may be,” said Barbara, 
proudly; and Alice Southworth, fluttering and 
joyous in her own great happiness, kissed her 
friend once more, and laughed, and ran away 
to look for her little boys, she said, but in truth | 
to see if William Bradford were returning. 

So Captain Standish went home alone to his 
fortress upon the hill, and smoking his pipe be- 
side the roaring open fire, gritnly smiled in re- 
membering his mistake : 

“T thought to bring home a child to sit upon 
my knee and play with her rag-puppets, and 
here instead is a strapping wench as tall as I 


am, and three good inches taller than any wo- | 


man has a right to be, and with a will and a 
pride as overgrown as her stature. Mistress 
Priscilla Alden may be thankful that she is not 
Mistress Standish, with the charge of such an 
Amazon upon her hands. Glad enow am I 
that Mistress Southworth found it unseemly to 


let me fetch her home here, and I will see that | 


it becomes no easier. I must find some stout 
fellow to take her off my hands, some man of 
courage and spirit, and not easily cowed, or, 
my faith, it will be the worse for him. To 
think of her being sister to Rose, my wife!” 
And as that name and that memory rose 
freshly in the soldier's mind he !:aned back in 
his chair, his eyes fixed upon the fire, his face 


softening from the stern and somewhat sneer- | 


ing expression it had worn but now, and one 
idle hand beating a tattoo upon the arm of his 


wooden chair, while the other held the forgotten | 


pipe. And while the fire-light played upon his 
grizzled hair, and bronzed face, and high, proud 


features, a strange dimness crept into the Cap- | 


tain’s keen blue eyes, and something dropped 
and shone upon his thick-set beard. 

“There was never woman like her, there 
never will be, and she has spoiled me for the 
rest,” muttered he at last, and with a long sigh 
roused himself, relighted the great pipe, and 


| moved with her to her new home, partly as 


guest, partly as assistant in the household la- 
bor; for in those early days there were no serv- 
ants among the colonists, but each man and 
woman did with all his might whatever his 
hands found to do, and he was the most con- 
sidered who proved himself of most value to the 
whole. 

Affairs of state, military necessities, and a 
mutual friendship, drew the Captain and the 
Governor constantly together, generally either 
at the Council Chamber of the fortress upon the 
hill or at the house of the latter, where Standish 
was often hospitably entreated to dine, sup, or 
take lodging for the night. He had thus, with- 


| out effort or indeed thought of his own, ample 
| opportunity to cultivate the acquaintance of his 


young sister-in-law, who, on her part, rather 
sought than shunned opportunities of meeting 
him, for the very purpose, as Dame Bradford 
declared, of angering and shocking him. For 
instance, one day when the talk at the dinner- 
table was of Indians reported prowling about 
the settlement, Barbara gravely turned to Brad- 
ford and asked if she might borrow his musket 
that afternoon for a little while. 

The Governor, smiling, gave assent, add- 
ing, however, ‘* But I will draw the charge, fair 
mistress, lest thou do thyself an injury.” 

‘* Nay, that will not answer my turn,” re- 
plied Barbara, willfully. ‘I must have it 
loaded, and that carefully.” 

“ And what then? What will you do with 
a loaded musket when you have it in your fool- 
| ish hands?” sternly inquired Miles Standish, 
turning sharply toward her. 

“What will I do with it! Marry, the same 
that you would, brother-in-law. I am going to 
walk in the woods, and if I find an Indian I will 
shoot him and bring in his scalp, or, at the very 
least, his scalp-lock.” 

She spoke with a perfectly serious face, and 
the Captain, after looking ~* her a moment in 
| deep displeasure, replied : 
| Verily, I think no less than the scalp would 
serve your turn. It is a pity you came hither, 
mistress, for we had men enow already, and 
needed some women.” 

“When the men are so stunted the women 
have to learn manly arts,” replied Barbara, 
quickly. And the Captain: 

** It would be well, minion, if you might learn 
the manly art of holding your tongue.” 

**T can hold my tongue when it pleases me, 
and I can speak out when it pleases me, as 
Priscilla Mullins did, when she told John Alden 
she had rather marry him than you.” 

But at this taunt the choleric Captain lost 
| patience altogether, and pushing back his chair 
from the table, left the room and the house, his 
face black with anger, and his step hasty and 


| 


called upon his henchman, Gregory Priest, to | disordered. 


come in and give him an account of his day’s 


work among the corn. 


““Now see there, thou naughty child!” ex- 
claimed Mistress Bradford, half vexed and half 


Three weeks later Alice Southworth was mar- | amused ; “ thou hast angered our good Captain 
ried to Governor Bradford, and Barbara re-|so that I doubt he will never forgive thee. 
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Why needest thou have thrown Priscillx in his | ure of the soldier as it passed into the shadow 


face ?” 

“She likes it, you know, for she threw her- 
self at John Alden’s head; and I must say I} 
wonder at her taste, for even my brother-in-law | 
is better than that,” replied Barbara, leaving 
the room almost as hastily as Standish had | 
done. The master of the house looked after | 
her and shook his head. 

** The maiden is too froward, Alice,” said he. 
“She needs a master, and a sharp one.” 

“Spoken like a man,” replied the wife, smil- 
ing subtly. ‘* No master but Love will quell our | 
Barbara’s spirit, and he has not come yet.” 

“William Allerton was speaking to me this | 
morning on her account,” replied Bradford, 
hesitatingly. ‘It is asecret, dame, but I trust 
it with you.” 

** Have you told her?” asked Alice, quickly. 

*“T said something of it,” admitted the hus- | 
band. 

‘Before teMing me, William! Well, how | 
did Barbara receive it ?” 

“But coldly. She said she had no mind to | 
wed at all, but when I urged her to consider | 
the matter farther, she took until to-morrow 
morning to think of it.” 

‘*Perhaps it is that makes her so waspish | 
with her brother-in-law,” suggested Alice, smil- | 
ing. ‘It is irritating to weak nerves to be in 


doubt and quandary.” 

“T had not thought of Barbara’s being 
weak nerves,” returned Bradford, smiling, and | 
stooping to kiss his wife before leaving the 


house. 

Miles Standish meantime was striding along 
through the town and into the woods at a pro- 
digious rate, his face flushed, his brows knitted, 
and his blue eyes bright with anger. 

**T would she were a lad, and under my com- 
mand for but a month,” muttered he. “ Be- 
shrew me but I'd tame that spirit of hers. And 
she the sister of Rose, my wife!” 

A little way from the town the Captain stopped 
at the smithy to see if the iron braces he had 
that morning bespoken for his boat were fin- 
ished ; but honest Diggorie Billington was only 
just beginning them, and in reply to the Cap- 
tain’s impatient queries, replied that his wife | 
lay ill in bed, and he had been nursing her all 
the morning, biit if the Captain would wait but 
a couple of hours— 

* Not a couple of minutes, varlet,” roared the 
Captain, forgetting a little the social equality 
and brotherly love of the New World. ‘ Do| 
you think I-have no other errand but cooling 
my heels in a smithy? Get the boat done as 
fast as may be, and to-night Gregory Priest 
shall come and fetch it.” 

So saying he strode away along the narrow 
foot-path bordering the head of the bay, leaving 
the stalwart smith amazed and somewhat ill- 
pleased. 

** What ails the Captain now ?” muttered he, 
throwing one arm above his eyes to shelter them 
from the sun, and watching the wiry, active fig- 





| 





of the pines, and so out of sight. 

“Has he been a-wooing again, or have the 
Council refused to let him pursue the SAVages 
to their haunts, as men were saying he was f,j) 
to do?” 

And shaking his head in solemn protes; 
against such hastiness of speech, or temper, t} 


| smith went back to his work, humming a ho); 


hymn between his teeth, and timing the ea- 
dences with blows of his heavy hammer upon 
the white-hot iron he was fashion‘ng. 


Two good miles of sand and scrub and foy- 


| est had Miles Standish put between himself and 


town when, on the crest of a little rocky hill, 


| he threw himself down to rest for a moment: 
|} and taking off his steeple-crowned hat with its 


waving plume of cock-feathers, worn partly as 


{symbol of his calling, partly in honor of his 


ancestral crest, the Captain wiped his brow, 
and suffering his eyes to rest upon the lovely 
view of headland, bay, bright waters, and bright. 
er sunshine spread before them, felt the anger 
of his mood dying within him, and a feeling of 
amusement mingling with his annoyance. 

**Tt is ill-befitting a man’s dignity to quarre] 
with a saucy girl,” muttered he, and presently 
laughed outright. ; 

**T would that I might see her try to fire the 
musket that she begged! Ten pounds to on 
that it would kick her over.” 

The smile was still upon his face, and the 
merry fancy in his brain, when up from the 
woodland at his feet, the woodland through 
which he but now had passed, rang a wild, de- 
spairing shriek—the cry of a woman in dead- 
liest terror or pain. 

**What now! Is it a tiger-cat again?” ex- 
claimed Standish, starting to his feet, and hast- 
ily resuming the musket and equipments he 
had thrown aside on lying down, and without 
which no man traveled in those days. Before 
he had them adjusted the cry was repeated, 
this time a little nearer. The soldier replied 
to it with a stirring halloo, and darted down 
the hill in the direction whence it sounded. 

‘“‘Help! help! Oh, quick, for the Lord's 
sake!” shrieked a voice that he knew; and 
striking off from the path into the low growth 
of the pine-wood, he caught presently the 
glimpse of distant figures, then the rustle of 
displaced branches, then the flutter of a wo- 
man’s clothes, and springing forward with a 
wild, angry cry he cut off the retreat of his fiy- 
ing foe, and stood face to face with a stalwart 


| painted savage, who dropped his prey when 


thus fairly overtaken, and. dodging behind a 
tree, threw his tomahawk full at the head of 
his assailant, who caught it upon the barrel of 
his piece, and at the same moment fired at the 
outline of the Indian's figure left exposed by 
the insufficient tree-trunk. A derisive whoop 
spoke the ill-success of the shot, and the next 
instant the twang of a bow-string sent an arrow 
into the Captain’s shoulder. 

With a shout of defiance he sprang forward, 
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grasping at the dusky arm of the savage and | both the strong white hands with which the girl 
drawing his knife, but with another mocking | sought to hide her face, he held them in bis 
jaungh the Indian slipped from his grasp, and | own, saying, eagerly : 


would have escaped, when the tomahawk he ‘* Here is some strange to-do, Tell me, Bar- 
had thrown was thrust into the Captain’s hand, | bara, didst really think I hated thee, and mock- 
with the hurried injunction : | ed at thee ?” 
“Hurl it at his head !” | ‘I did not think it, I knew it,” said Bar- 
And hurl it Miles Standish did, so strongly | bara, softly. 
and so well that it bit deep into the brain of | “See there, now. While I was thinking that 


the flying savage, and laid him convulsed, dy- | it was you who could not abide the sight of me, 

ing, dead at the foot of the great pine whose | you were thinking that I hated thee, and so 

shelter he was seeking. | we went on plaguing each other, and turning 
Then the Captain turned to his ally, who | the worst side instead of the best. Dost know, 

stood pale and trembling, now that all was | Barbara, I like thee all the better that thou 

over, her hands clasped, and her lips quivering | wast so afeard but now ?” 

with agitation and alarm. **T was horribly afeard, in good sooth,” mur- 
Miles Standish looked at her for a moment | mured Barbara, clinging to his arm. 

with a grim smile upon his lips, then extending | ‘‘Then thou didst not come out to seek the 

the knife he still held toward her, he said : savage ?” asked the Captain, smiling with grim 
‘Now, mistress, go and take the scalp, if you | playfulness. 

will.” But instead of blazing out in anger, as **T forgot all about the savage when I came.” 


| 
he had expected, Barbara only flushed crim-| “Ay? And for what didst thou come, then ?” 
son, raised her eyes appealingly to his, and| “I was trying to overtake thee, Miles.” 
softly said : “What! Why was that, chilé? What was 
“Qh, Miles! That is not kind of you.” thine errand ?” 
‘“‘Notkind? Well—” and the Captain walked ‘*I—I wanted to tell thee that I was sorry 


away to the side of his fallen foe, looked at him | for the gibes and insults I so saucily put upon 

for a moment, then returned. ‘The savage is | thee to-day. I did not mean all I said, Miles, 

dead,” said he, quietly, ‘‘and you had best | and I take shame for my frowardness.” 

come home with me for to-night. It is the} Miles Standish looked long and keenly at the 

shorter half of the way, and Gregory Priest’s | fair and noble face, dyed in blushes, and droop- 

wife can come up and stay with you.” | ing before his gaze with a proud shame he had 
“Thank you, Miles,” said the girl, now so | never seen upon it before. Long he looked, 

pale again that her brother-in-law put his arm | and earnestly, and then he said : 

about her, asking anxiously : ‘* Why, Barbara, thou art a very woman aft- 
“ Art going to swoon, child ?” . |erall; a woman sweet, and tender, and modest 
“‘No—there, I am better now—let me but | as the most timid of thy sisters; yes, as wo- 

rest a moment, not here, though—let us get | manly as Rose my wife, and worthy to be her 


from the sight of that horrid creature—” | sister, Barbara, seeing thee thus, I am filled 
‘But you came out of purpose to find and | with sudden wonder that I have not rightly 
slay him,” insisted Standish, mockingly. | seen and known thee before. Girl, take care, 


“Nay, Miles, I had not thought you could | or instead of hating I shall come to loving thee 
be so cruel.” And the proud, bright head sud-| outright. I, the gray, grim old soldier, with 
denly bent itself upon his shoulder, and Bar- | his stunted form, as thou didst say to-day, and 
bara sobbed, as she did all else, with her whole | his—” 
strength, ; ‘And his great heart and noble spirit, such 

** Now then, now, whatisthis? What! cry-|as bigger men never yet dreamed of possess- 
ing, girl, for a cross word or two, and that from | ing!” broke in the girl, her eyes rising brightly 
me, whom you hate of all men!” exclaimed the | upon his, then falling in a sudden terror at their 
Captain, putting his hand beneath the square | own temerity. 
white chin and raising the quivering lips to “Barbara! Can it be, Barbara, that I might 
meet his own. ‘* Why, there, then, let us kiss | win thee to love me, and to look upon me al- 
and be friends, as the children say. I meant! ways with those sweet and gentle eyes, instead 
not to hurt thee, lass.” ‘of the scornful regard with which thou hast met 

**But you did hurt me, and you are ever} me hitherto? Can it be, Barbara?” 
hurting me, with chiding and sneering at me **Thou shouldst have seen what a poor pre- 
and all my ways; and when you say I hate you, | tense the scorning was, Miles.” 
you mean that it is you hate me, and let slip no ‘‘Then, maiden, thus I make thee mine.” 
occasion of showing it, and I wish—I wish—I| And the Puritan Captain, taking his betroth- 
had never come out of England to be your mock | ed in his arms, pressed his stern and bearded 
and scorn.” | lips upon her pure and fresh ones, then led her 

And down went the head again, while the | tenderly on toward the place so soon to be her 
tears so long gathering gushed out like a sum- | home. 
mer tempest. The gallant Captain, the man| For they were married within the month, and 
who knew no fear, stood for a moment appalled | they lived at Duxbury, upon Captain’s Hill, 
at this most unexpected attack, then seizing | where you may trace the foundations and stand 
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upon the hearth-stone of their house to-day, 
and in the Pilgrim Hall of Plymouth you may 
see the Captain’s mighty sword, some house- 
hold relics of his home, and a sampler wrought 
by one of his daughters, and bearing a legend 
commencing with the words, 


“Lora Standish is my name,” etc. 


Not only daughters, but sons, brave as their 
father, tall and comely as their mother, sprang 
from this union, and the eldest of them, Alex- 
ander by name, wooed, won, and wedded Sa- 
rah, eldest daughter of John and Priscilla Al- 
den, thus uniting the two families in one common 
bond at last. Truly what we call poetic justice 
is not altogether a matter of poesy, for never 
rarer instance of it was found than here in the 
stern and practical lives of our Pilgrim ances- 
tors. But when Miles Standish came to die, 
tradition says that the last murmur upon his 
lips was, “ Bury me beside Rose, my wife.” 
Let us hope they did; but whether ay or no, no 
research of to-day can prove. 





THE NEW TIMOTHY. 
Part Tenth. 
I. 


OPPLETON hears a faint rumor one 

morning, and smiles at the same as a 
pleasant absurdity. Hoppleton hears next day 
a repeated rumor to the same effect, and 
pshaws it as a good enough joke at first, but 
worn out. The day after, Hoppleton hears the 
same nonsense in stronger tones than ever be- 
fore. Hoppleton now learns, on the best au- 
thority, that the thing is perfectly certain, and 
instantly asserts that it always knew it was to 
be. 

**Tt’s just like her,” says the feminine part 
of the town.—‘* But how in the mischief did 
Mr. Burleson senior and Mr. Burleson junior 
come to permit it?” asks the masculine part of 
Hoppleton.—‘‘ You'd better ask how Mrs. Bur- 
leson could come to say Yes!” says the femi- 
nine part again. ‘‘ But, as to Anna Burleson, 
it’s just like her—we are not astonished in the 
least!” although they all were—the ladies, at 
least—exceedingly so. After the first blow, 
however, they were not astonished either. They 
knew the mystic machinery going on under 
their own necklaces well enough, at least, to 
know that no one should reasonably be aston- 
ished at any thing their sex may do. Two 
parties formed among the ladies of Hoppleton 
on the spot. The age of about twenty was the 
dividing line of the parties. 

** Anna Burleson is raving crazy !” 
the sex under twenty and unmarried. 


said all 


‘** Better than be an old maid,” replies all the | 


sex over twenty and married. 

‘* But the man is so poor!” rejoins the first 
party. 

** Better him than live an old maid,” answers 
the second party. 


‘* But the man has got eight or ten ch 
dren!” 

“* Better them than none at all. And it ain't 
ten; it’s only six cr seven. If it was fifty, bet. 
ter that than be an old maid!” 

** And cross! 


il. 


Gracious! And lean, and 
dry, and sour !—as lief marry a crab-tree!” 

“No, you wouldn’t. Better him, if he was 
a vinegar cruet on legs, than no man at all.” 

“Do you think we would be such fools as 
Anna Burleson ?” 

**In her case, yes.” 

**Do we understand. you to say we—would 
—under—any—set—of circumstances—marry 
| —such—a—man—as that ?” demand those of 
| the other faction who are nearest twenty—say 
twenty -five—weighing out the words one by 
one im the scales of indignation. : 

‘**There’s no danger of your being placed in 
such a situation,” says the wiser party, with a 
smile of propitiation. ‘‘ But if you were—yes! 
If you were Anna Burleson, in Anna Burleson’s 
situation, you would act, of course, exactly as 
Anna Burleson is acting. We tell you what, 
girls,” continue the more experienced ladies, 
‘it’s very easy to say J wouldn't do so and go 
—I wouldn't! Mighty easy to talk. But the 
fact is, almost any husband is better than no 
husband.” 

“You forget Laura Wall!” exclaim the de- 
feated side, rallying an instant. 

“Yes, if you had Laura Wall’s piety and 
sweetness it would be different. But Laura is 
one in ten thousand. None of you girls are 
as good as she is, and you know it.” 

‘* My wonder,” says one of the younger miss- 
es, after a while, “‘is that Ed Burleson didn’t 
pull his nose, if he is a minister, when he first 
proposed such a thing!” 

‘* Don’t you believe it!” says the older of the 
sex, with aspect of profound experience. 

‘* By-the-by, who is that Ed Burleson going 
to marry ?” inquire three misses in a breath, 

“You silly creatures!” six others of their 
own age make answer. ‘ Loo Mills, of course. 
Isn't he with her all the time ?” 

“ You are wrong, gir)s,” says the older party, 
strong from recent victory. ‘‘ Ed Burleson is 
not going to marry Loo Mills.” 

** Who is he going to marry, the 
the others, somewhat relieved. 

‘* If we tell you, mind, you must not tell a 
soul,” reply the other side, sinking its voice. 
‘*We have it as a secret. He is going to mar- 
ry John—that sweet little John Easton that 
used to live at Mr. Wall's.” 

“*How do you know?” is the prompt ques- 
tion, after the ‘‘ Law me’s!” are over, and the 
| uplifted hands dropped. 

‘*He addressed her before she left, if you 
must know,” says the wisdom in the circle. 
‘** He went out to a country neighborhood once 
—some miserable little place she was visiting 
—and drove her home in his buggy. Besides, 
Bug knows. She managed to go with him once 
—got into his trunk or something. We coaxed 
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it all out of her ore day. And he’s been there | siah Evers one day. Josiah he drew himself 
dozens of times since.” |} up and said, ‘You had better wait until I ask 
«Been where ?” } an alliance in your family, Sir, before you be- 
“Qh, that neighborhood, whatever they call | come so offended at me.’ There were a good 
it, where John is teaching. You mustn't re-/ many standing around, and it cut young Bur- 
peat it, girls. She'll soon be Mrs. Burleson the | leson to the bone. Sharp as a needle; bless 
& younger, living in Hoppleton, driving in a hand- | you, Yankees always are. Burleson only cursed 
some carriage, wearing finer dresses than any | and walked off. Depend on it, he didn't oppose 
of us. But it does look artful in her. It was | her having Mr. Merkes. But, still, I wonder 

a great temptation though—he so rich, she so | how it did come about at last!” 
poor.” But nobody knew. And nobody ever will 
“Oh no, you mustn’t say that of John. | know either. The father of the daughter did 
There never was such an artless, quiet little not know, as he drummed upon his desk with 
thing!” exclaim the other side; but they be- his ruler and meditated. Mrs, Burleson did 
lieve the worst of her too. not, treating the whole matter with lofty dis- 
‘‘ Just to think !” they afterward remark quite | dain. The daughter herself could not tell ex- 
frequently to themselves, and to their parents, | actly where, or when, or how it began. In all 
and every body. Hoppleton no one was more astonished than 
“Who is it was saying he was getting so dis- | Mr. Merkes himself! When he became fully 
sipated ?” inquire the older ladies. ‘‘Some- | aware of the fact that he was indeed to marry 
body ought to tell John.” again, and Miss Anna Burleson at that, he grew 
‘‘He’s such a provoking creature I can’t en- | alarmed, suspicious, nervous to the last degree. 
dure him; teases one so,” says the young lady | Something wrong somewhere! A conspiracy, 
present whom Burleson has visited least of any | on the part of somebody, under it all! He ney- 
er could eat much; he now ceased to eat alto- 
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there. 

‘“‘ Handsome, talented fellow ; pity he should | gether. As to a good night's sleep, that was 
dissipate !” says the wisdom again, with sincere | out of the question. He would have been deep- ag 
regret. ly wounded had she not agreed to marry him. ‘a 

“Handsome!” say the other party, with a lit- | It was little better now that she had agreed to. 
tle scream; ‘‘and talented! We never knew | He ground the whole matter over and over and 
it before!” His being engaged to John has | over again in his mind with a hand never off the 
suddenly sunk Burleson in their esteem very | crank of the mill, by day nor by night. There 
low indeed. is the bearing of the father, of the mother, es- 

“Ah, well, any of you girls would be glad to | pecially of the handsome, haughty, reckless 
marry him!” is the candid reply—which is re- | brother—he plainly does not like it at all! 
jected, however, with the scorn it deserves. | Bug, too—she is extremely disagreeable to him. 

‘¢ And you are so wise,” say the junior ladies | Even Anna herself—she seemed a noble prize 
at last, ‘* perhaps you can tell us who Loo Mills | when apparently out of his reach; now that he 














is going to marry ?” | had won her he was by no means so certain; for 
“Certainly, J can,” says the oldest and wisest | it is a singular feature in Mr. Merkes’s character 

a ~ j . . : 
of the other side. | that whenever an object actually came into his 






“You certainly don’t believe that story of her | hands it instantly lost all of its glitter and de- 
being engaged to that nephew of Mr. Wall's?” | sirableness. He has a very poor opinion thus 
scream all the rest in chorus. The assaulted | of his children. The fact is, he has a misera- 
lady nods her head with the gravity of certain | ble opinion of himself, though he resents bit- 
assurance, and bears unshaken the denials and | terly the faintest hint of the same opinion in re- 
exclamations poured upon her. gard to him on the part of any body else. 

“But how do you know?” is at last the in-| For Mr. Merkes teaches school in Hopple- 
dignant question. ton these days. His house is next that of poor 

“Mrs, Wall as good as told me so,” is the | Issells, the melancholy tailor; the front and 
reply. ** They don’t object, bless you— not | largest room in the building being used as the 
they! No wonder!” | school-room ; and a cheerless home Mr. Merkes 

“Taw me! J asked Laura Wall once,” vol- has of it with Samuel, Mary, Alexander, and 
unteers one of the other ladies, ‘‘and she only | poor little Lucy in the remaining rooms. It 
said, ‘Do you think they would be congenial | is dispiriting even to Mr. Mack, the jovial 
spirits, Mrs. Brown?’ That’s all I could get | cabinet-maker, opposite that sepulchral home. ; 
out of Laura.” | He objects loudly to the amount of whipping * 

“But do, somebody, tell me,” breaks in an- | necessary to the right training of the children 
other lady, small of size and therefore special- | thereat; of late has bits of cotton ostentatious- 
ly inquisitive, “‘how in this world did all this | ly at hand on a shelf, as he informs his visitors, 
about Mr, Merkes and Anna Burleson come | ready to stop up both ears at the first sound of 
about. I thought Josiah Evers was the hap-| the rod over the way. Even Issells comes over 
py man.” to tell him—Mr. Mack. 

“Law me! didn’t you ever hear what passed ‘<It is horrible the way that scoundrel beats 
between Ed Burleson and him?” asks Mrs. | those poor children—he a preacher too: all 
Brown. “Ed went out of his way to insult Jo-| preachers about alike, if the fact wes known!” 
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Anna Burleson, now she has promised to mar- 
ry him, how Mr. Merkes grinds her in that re- 
morseless, incessant mill within! Is she at all 
as good-looking as his departed wife when he 
was first engaged to her? No, no, no, goes 
the mill. How old is she? Thirty, perhaps 
thirty-five ; forty, perhaps forty-five ; fifty, per- 
haps—but she can’t be older than her father— 
one comfort. Her teeth too, grinds the mill, 
are they not false—are they not?—are they 
not? And her hair—her hair? Her com- 
plexion too, false or real ?—false or real? Her 
health too—may she not have some dreadful 
internal disease—may she not ?—may she not? 
And her temper too? Here he grinds with fresh 
energy. Yes, he has heard this of it! yes, he 
has heard that of it! And won't people say I 
married ber for her money? ‘That is a solid 
something, indeed, for his mental mill, and he 
grinds away at it for miserable hours, Hah! 
and he sits bolt upright in bed when the 
thought drops, at midnight, into the hopper of 
his mill. Perhaps the bank is secretly broken ; 


perhaps not a cent is left for the family to | 


she con- 
support 
he works 


live upon; perhaps that is the reason 
sented to marry me—to have me 2x); 
the family! aad at this suggestivii 


steadily, tossing and turning in bed for the rest | 


of the night. And so all day too—there must 
be some hidden reason, some concealed motive 
for their consenting to the match! 

It is a dreadful trouble to Mr. Merkes. He 
can not begin to indulge in the least pleasurable 


view of the matter but the thought suddenly 
seizes him by the collar: May she not be ruin- 
ously extravagant? And he has hardly shaken 
that off before another idea has him more firm- 
ly by the throat: Look here, don’t you know 
she and the children will live in perpetual 


strife? Itis intolerable. He is unusually cross 
in school; he boxes the ears of the four at 
home. He even argues painfully with himself 
the propriety of flying the town. He looks 
forward with anxiety to the appointed day. He 
never was more miserable in his life. He wish- 
es he had never come to Hoppleton! 


IL 

But the attention of Hoppleton is diverted 
from Mr. Merkes’s approaching marriage this 
cold December day with a vengeance. From 
before day Issells has knocked at people’s doors 
and raved about the town like one distracted. 
Quite a crowd, before breakfast, are gathered 
in the bar-room of Moody’s Hotel, listening to 
the tailor as, half clothed and wholly unwashed 
and uncombed, he unfolds his almost frenzied 
story. 

“You see, my wife is sick, has been for 
years, so that it’s little sleep I get at night. I 


him fifty times in passing that man would kil] 
one of them poor things—” 

** Stop, Mr. Issells!” It is Mr. Ramsey that 
speaks, and all the group, eager listeners adq- 
ed to it every moment, turn to his lifted hand 
and well-known voice. 

**You did tell me two or three times that 
you believed Mr. Merkes was cross and crue] 
to the children, You never gave me any proof 
of it. We all know how bitter you are agains 
religion, especially ministers, so I paid the less 
attention to what you said. Little Lucy js 
dead, gentlemen,” adds good Mr. Ramsey, very 
gravely; ‘‘I’ve been there ever since three 
o'clock this morning—” 

“You see, he acknowledges that,” breaks in 
Mr. Issells. ‘‘ Yes, and as sure as you live 
| that old scoundrel struck her the blow that 

killed her. I have heard him—they live next 
my house, you know—at least a thousand ‘imes, 
| You see, they would occasionally wake, one or 
| the other of them, and cry during the night; as 
sureas they did so he’d be. their ears—the cross. 
est old rascal, preacher as he is! Here's Mr. 
Mack will tell you that he had to keep things by 
him to stuff in his ears, he flogged those school- 
children so. Not half as much as he did his 
own. He was afraid of their fathers and broth- 
|ers. They were at his mercy, those pitiful litt 
ones of hisown. Cross!” and Issells, being ex- 
cessively so himself, has no language to express 
| the extent of Mr, Merkes’s sin in that direction, 
**Did you hear Lucy cry last night? Did 
| you hear Mr. Merkes strike her? Be careful 
| what you say, Mr. Issells, ‘This matter may be 
| in court.” It is Mr, Ramsey who says it, very 
pale and anxious. 
|} **When I hear him raving and raging and 
| Slapping away at his children every night, how 
|can I be certain of last night exactly which 
child he struck ?” says Issells, a little more 
|guardedly. ‘‘I wasn’t in the man’s room, 
|But I've no doubt that the old hypocrite 
| killed that poor child.” 
And this is the burden of Issells’s story, which 
he repeats round and round town all day long. 
_ Mr. Merkes is already very generally disliked. 
| Issells’s story, increasing in terror and volume 
| as it spreads from lip to lip, is creating a dan- 
gerous storm of feeling against lim. All agree 
| that Mr. Merkes is just the man to da@it—not 
‘intentionally, but in a rage, not knowing how 
| hard he strikes. If it was one of his own schol- 
| ars only it wouid be bad enough, but one of 
| his own children, no mother, even, to defend 
| them, and a poor miserable little girl too! 
The feeling against Mr. Merkes is growing 
more dangerous to him every moment. A large 
| crowd is collected in front of the house, But 
|Mr. Ramsey comes over to get the cabinet- 


| maker to make the little coffin, and Mr. Mack 





| 


have troubles too, plenty of them, besides that, 
to keep me lying wide awake. I tell you, gen- | goes over with his tape into Mr. Merkes’s house, 
tlemen, I've heard it five hundred times before, | and comes out with it festooned in his hand, and 
have mentioned it to Mack, there, he can tell | so goes to work in earnest, very sober indeed. 
youIdid. Ah, here comes Mr. Ramsey! You Hardly a lady in Hoppleton but is in and out 
say he is a good man; he can tell you I told | of Mr. Merkes’s all day. From dawn one lady, 
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however, has held undisputed sway there. This | 
was Anna Burleson. From the instant black | 
Sally, sent by her mammy for the purpose, 
rushed into her bedroom and wakened her out 
of a sound sleep with the news, she has been 
another woman for life. Not waiting to con- 
sult father or mother she has hurried over to 
Mr. Merkes’s, and no one does other than aid | 
her in reference to the poor little body being | 
prepared for the grave. Only this she has | 
whispered to the wretched father, white, hol- | 
low-eyed, shriveled with an ague, as it were, | 
by the school-room stove, in which some one 
has made a hasty fi: :—only this: 

“Be a man, Mr. Merkes. Of course it’s 
false. Be true to yourself, and J will be true 
to you!” and so passes into the back-rooms and 
assumes command, She works with energy 
and decision, has new color in her face and 
new light in her eyes. All her soul has needed 
heretofore was an object in life. She has one 


| 


now. 

Even in his anguish Mr. Merkes has time to 
ask himself, as her hand is lifted from his shoul- 
der, Surely there must be some object, some 
scheme? But Mr. Wall the elder comes in at 
this juncture and sits beside him, and takes his 
hand kindly in his, and whispers long and 
low. 

“No! As God sees me, no!” Mr. Merkes 
answers the whisper in a voice which startles 
every one. At least Laura Wall, who has 
come in with her father, and who has shrunk 
from the miserable man with horror in her eyes, 
seems satisfied, and passes on into the chamber 
and throws her arms around Anna Burleson 
busy therein, and whispers to her, and bursts 
into loud weeping. 

“T didn’t think you were foolish enough, 
Laura, to listen to such stuff,” is all that Anna 
has to say, putting her coolly off and going on 
with her work, singularly like her stately mother 
all at once in her manner, as all there, compar- 
ing notes in a whisper, are agreed. 

Only once does she break down, Laura 
Wall has turned from her to the bed upon 
which little Lucy lies, after a rapid, curious 
glance at the cold, pitiful face, and falls on her 
knees beside it, and kisses the little brow, and 
weeps—all the ladies crowding the room break- 
ing afresh into tears at the sight. Anna Bur- 
leson has sunk on the floor by her side for a 
moment, weeping silently, and parting the flax- 
en hair from the forehead of the dead child 
with lingering fingers, as if it were her own. 
She is soon on her feet again, seeing to it that 
all things needed are being attended to. 

And so the ladies come and go all day, with 
perpetual whisperings, going out and coming 
hastily back for something they have forgot- 
ten, or to receive fresh instructions from Anna, 
whose position in that household all acknowl- 
edge henceforth and forever. 

Mrs. Burleson never shows her face in the 
house—not even at the funeral nextday. Mr. 


which takes possession immediately after din- 
ner, Edward with him. 


Only a few of the multitude can get in, 


Clemm the blacksmith is coroner; Moody, Joe 


Hopple, M‘Clarke, Mr, Ramsey, and others, 


on the jury. Anna Burleson and other ladies 


testify that there were no marks of violence on 
the body. They also testify that little Lucy has 
always been a frail little thing, not expected to 
live. From her birth, they have heard, though 
that is ruled out as being hearsay. Then Mack 
the cabinet-maker is examined, but knows no- 
thing. Issells is brought in; beyond what he 
has told at Moody’s Hotel that morning he 
knows nothing. Nothing whatever can be 
learned from Samuel or Alexander, shrinking 
from sight behind their father. Mary, sitting 
in Anna Burleson’s lap, closes any possibility 
of evidence on her part by quietly sinking back 
in a faint at the first question, The doctor 
testifies that the child had been an invalid from 
his first knowledge of her; seemed lacking in 
vital force ; judged its mother must have been 
in feeble health at and for some time before its 
birth. And then the doctor clothes the im- 
mediate causes of its death in such learned 
terms as to cause a juryman to ejaculate “ No 
wonder it died, poor thing!” 

At the close of this testimony, to the surprise 
of all, Edward Burleson steps quietly forward 


land begs to be put on oath. He says that, 


from his own personal observation for years, 
the course of life of students in the seminary 
at which Mr. Merkes took his diploma is such 
as in a large number of cases seriously to im- 
pair the health of the student. The young 
lawyer proceeds to depict the career of Mr. 
Merkes, and all like him, enfeebled in health 
from the beginning, after full entrance upon his 
profession. ‘The peculiar strain of the duties 
thereof upon heart, mind, body; the mortifica- 
tions and humiliations; the insufficient pay; 
the reasons why only in rare and desperate in- 
stances the minister can lay aside his profes- 
sion, although it is wearing him rapidly to 
death. ‘‘Among all your acquaintance with 
ministers, gentlemen,” he asks, ‘‘are not the 
majority of them invalids? As long-lived as 
other men, perhaps—insurance tables show that 
—but invalids the most of them?” he asks. 
And, having never thought of it, all of them, 
before, the jury murmur, after a little refiec- 
tion, ‘*That’s the fact, sure enough!” He 
then applied all this as ample explanation of 
Mr. Merkes’s alleged and exaggerated peevish- 
ness. If Mr. Merkes had struck his own help- 
less infant, which he utterly disbelieved, it was 
in a moment of insanity, the direct and natural 
result of the causes detailed. He appealed to 
every Christian present if one whom they had 
long known and respected as beyond doubt a 
sincerely pious minister could by any possibility 
have intentionally injured his own motherless 
child, unless thus deranged. 

It was something, at least, new to the jury, 





Burleson comes in only with the coroner's jury, 





and they listened. But the speaker was a law- 
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yer, and who shall decide how much of his 
statement was legal evidence, was truth and 
right, and how much mere quibble and casu- 
istry ? 

The jury, a good deal bewildered, could énly 
bring in verdict according to the evidence ren- 
dered, and so separate to allay the excitement 
brewing without. Who can tell all that takes 
place between Anna Burleson and Mr. Merkes 
after the funeral is over, and all the excitement 
attendant thereon subsided? The wedding is 
postponed for many weeks, during which the 
feelings of Hoppleton in reference to Anna 


| these the affection she yearns for. They haye 
for her the perfect love of a mother, a father 
for an only daughter. Vaguely, hungeringly 
she obeys the promptings of nature and seeks 
of them more than this; seeks, to be vaguely 
continually disappointed. " 
But, just here, she and Anna Burleson had 
parted company—Anna falling back upon her- 
self into a wretchedness which takes even My. 
Merkes as a lesser evil. Very different Laura 
Wall, true type of a class of women often the 
loveliest, certainly, of all beings alive, the most 
purely unselfish and abundant in good works, 


Burleson are largely perplexed; on the whole, | 


a kind of wondering admiration for her too. 

But the day comes at last. Hoppleton looks 
forward to it. Hoppleton holds its breath, on 
the arrival of the day, until the ceremony is 
over, and then lets its breath loose again with a 
** Well!” . 

The ceremony takes place, of course, in 
Mr. Burleson’s parlor. Mr. Wall performs it. 
Laura is there. At Anna’s nervously reiter- 
ated request she spent the previous night with 
her, and began “fixing her up” about day- 
break. Hoppleton has serious doubts as to 


whether or not Edward Burleson was present. 
But there is no one to get information from 
upon the subject. 

“But, Pa, are you not afraid they'll be 
dreadfully unhappy? Their dispositions—all 
of those children?” asks Laura of her father, 
the day after the ceremony, in the privacy of 


his study. 

** My dear Laura,” says her father, “I have 
long since given up even attempting to under- 
stand human nature. Wher. you most certain- 
ly expect it to be happy it is not happy. When 
you are perfectly certain it must be miserable, 
it is the exact reverse. I can’t say I would like 
to have seen you marry Mr. Merkes. But,” he 
continues, with a smile, “if you had set your 
heart upon it, I would have said, very well.” 

“You dearest father!” she says, putting her 
arms around his neck. ‘I am often tempted 
to fear you think Tama burden. But nobody 
has come along whom I cou/d marry, so far. 
Don’t blame me, Pa. I’ve dressed the best, 
looked the best I could, been just as agreeable 
to every body as I knew how. You know I 
can’t help myself.” 


There is a smile on her lips, but a suspicion | 


of tears, too, in her eyes. 


* Be sensible, Laura,” says her fatiier, grave- | 


ly. ‘You know we would regard your getting 
married, except so far as your own happiness is 


concerned, as the greatest loss that could fall | 


upon us, especially since that willful, determined 
John has gone.” He draws his daughter nearer 
to him and kisses her, the most affectionate fa- 
ther in the world; but, say what you will, it is 
not to her the arm or the kiss of a husband. 
Her hands linger continually about her mother’s 


and her father’s neck, the tendrils of an ivy | And, “Oh, how charming you are!” he says 


which has no oak of its own around which to 
wind. But she does not, can not receive from 


III. 

Some three months have passed since Gen- 
eral Likens’s death. Spring has robed all the 
woods in green, stooping to touch the General's 
grave, too, with verdure as it passed by. But 
it is not memories of the General which bows 
the head of the young minister so, as he rides 
slowly past the grave this afternoon. The bri- 
dle hangs loosely in his hand, and Mike adopts 

| his own gait, pretty much his own road. He is 
thinking. 

He looks up as he passes a turn in the road, 
and sees John walking along home from schoo! 
before him. She by no means brightens, only 

| darkens instead, his train of thought: darkens 
it as a star does the cloud through which it 
breaks. 
| And here you are, too,” he says to himself, 
| just above his breath, “ young and slight; no 
| father, mother, brother, sister—any other reia- 
| tion I have ever heard of in the world; no land, 
no house, very little money of your own; more 
| like a bird of the forest than any thing else I 
| know; plumage, food for the day, a nest for 
| the night, all you have or care to have. And 
yet as self-reliant, as self-possessed, as com- 
posed, as perfectly confident and happy, too, 
dear me, as— Like nothing else in all the 
| world! Oh, you darling!” 
| ‘*And, oh, you fool!” exclaims something 
else within him—common-sense, conscience, 
something or other. ‘*You ought to have 
| thought of all this before. What is the use 
| of indulging in such notions now? Besides, it 
| is sinful.” 

By this time John, in advance, has heard 

|hoofs behind. Seeing who it is she throws 
her sun-bonnet off her brow upon her shoul- 
ders, and stands, all glowing, looking back and 
waiting forhim. It is, to him, like leaping into 
an abyss; but there is no disposition to do any 
thing else. So he dismounts, leads his horse 
by the bridle to where she stands, gives Mike a 
cut with his whip which sends him flying liome- 
ward, neighing to himself as he goes, ‘* Better 
| that than the buggy,” and thus Mr. Wall accom- 
panies the young schoolmistress with slow, grave 
| step. 

| Yes, delightful evening!” he says aloud. 


| too, but not aloud, and with a keen sense, in 
| the same instant, of pleasure and of pain. 
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“Take care! take care!” cries the other voice! “Yes, I rarely hear her scolding the servants 
within him. now. She used to be always going round and 

She is charming, she is lovely. That calm, | round the house and yard, like a great bee.” 
happy light of intelligence and feeling which} “ But she does so still,” adds John. 
shines from within! That transparent frank- ‘** More than ever, if possible,” continues the 
nessand sincerity! ‘If I was standing beside | young minister; “but it is as if only from the 
Burleson on the edge of a precipice,” he says to | force of habit. She never is still a moment; 
himself, “‘I would get away as fast us I could, | but she does not seem to be interested in any 
jest I should be tempted to push him over. Out | thing.” 
of all the universe she is exactly the one woman **You can not tell how it pains me,” adds 
for me, in every respect and exactly. And he| John. ‘She will spin almost violently for a 
must interfere. There’s that other, why can he | while. Then go to work at the loom on some 
not love ter!” special web or other. Then give it all up for 

“JT am glad to see you,” begins John, in an | her reel or her knittiny. And preserving, too; 
earnest way. | last year, before this time, she had put away a 

“T am happy to hear it!” he says on the | large quantity of early fruit. In fact, it was a 
spot. | positive-anxiety with her to have all her old sup- 

' He knows his full error in the very moment | ply eaten up out of the way, so that she might 
he commits it, but eyes, tones, and all go reck-| make more. A few weeks ago she had all the 
lessly into his expression. She looks inquiring- | fruit gathered, all the sugar got out, all the 
ly up at his face for a moment, and then the col- | brass kettles scoured and ready. But it was 
or suffuses cheek, temple, neck. But she rallies | only from the impulse of habit. I do not be- 
again after a while. lieve she actually did any thing at last.” 

“T am glad to see you, because I wished to| ‘‘ Do you ever try to console her for her loss?” 
speak with you about Mrs. General Likens,”| ‘No, not of late. She always said, ‘ Never 
says John. mind me, child. Don’t fear for me. I'll bear 

“You do not think her really ill?” asks her | up under it. I was expectin’ it.’ And that is 
companion, a little alarmed at the path he had | what she always says whenever any of the neigh- 
been upon the verge of entering. ‘‘ Engaged | bors attempt consolation.” 
to Louisiana! Engaged to Louisiana!” has **Tt is a little singular,” says the young min- 
been ringing in his ears. ister, ‘‘ her not wishing me to read the Bible at 

“Tam puzzled to know what is the matter | family worship. ‘Pray with us, Mr. Wall;’ you 
with her,” says John. remember she said; ‘but don’t read—at least, 

**T know that she is changed since the Gen- | not just yet.’ You recollect, whoever led in 
eral’s death,” says her companion. ‘Grown | prayer at family worship, the General always 
suddenly old—growing older every day rapidly. | read himself. He seemed to regard it as a part 
It has surprised me. Something of the kind is | of his peculiar duty as head of the family.” 
natural—her loss, you know. Butshehassuch| “And her attempting to lead in the Sunday 
a strong character, I supposed she would bear | afternoon instruction of the negroes,” adds 
his death with more fortitude.” | John. ‘* When she found, after two or three 

“That was my hope,” adds John. ‘‘She | Sundays, that she could not do it, her having 
had so much the stronger, at least the more | you preach to them in the old barn every Sun- 
active mind of the two. I can understand how | day night instead.” 
the General would have missed her exceedingly ** His old arm-chair, too,” said her compan- 
every hour of the day, if she had been taken | ion, with a smile. ‘You haven't forgot. In 
away first. But her affliction at his death is so | a forgetful moment I sat down in it once—only 
different from what I had supposed it would be.” | once, you remember !” 

“T notice every day she seems to take less} ‘* You could make every allowance for her,” 
and less interest in the house and the farm,” re- | says John, smiling through her tears. ‘ The 
marks the young minister. ‘‘'The house, too, | Family Bible, too, she wrapped it up in one of 
seems to be in more confusion—you have to be | his large, red silk handkerchiefs, It is stowed 
so much at that school, you know.” | away under her pillow, I believe.” 

There is the faintest tone of dislike to the| ‘*And she has become so silent, compara- 
school in his words, and she takes it up on the | tively,” continues Mr. Wall. ‘She talks on 
spot. | sometimes as if from force of habit—talks just 

“Teaching is my regular business in life, | to be talking, as she used to. It sounds pain- 
Mr. Wall,” she says. “I am sure all my in-| fully hollow and heartless to me. Does she 
come is from it. I am very glad indeed it is | ever write any poetry now ?” 
such a pleasant school.” ** You know it has been her ruling passion,” 

“*T beg your pardon,” he says, disliking the | onye John, throwing her deep bonnet more off 
school a great deal more than ever. ‘If you her fair face and looking at her companion, 
were not so—so happily constituted as you are | balanced between a smile and tears. “She 
your school would have worn you out long ago. | has a whole trunkful in a closet under the stairs. 
Teach? I would rather dig ditches.” | I do believe she has read nearly the whole of it 

“But we are talking about Mrs. General | to me—some of it over and over again. And 
Likens,” says John, pleasantly. | I tell you there is real poetry among it, too; a 
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little too rough, too straightforward ; but some | borhood. He said it as he parted from My. 
really vigorous lines. If she only had been | Wall at the General's front gate, after a some. 
thoroughly educated! And she used to write | what protracted visit. 

almost every night at the little desk in the cor- 
ner by the bed. Her having me to read it to 
seemed to be a fresh stimulus to her after I 
came. And this is what I wished to speak to | Unfortunately—I hope you regard it so—for 
you about. In the last few weeks she has at- | you, Miss Mills lives in Hoppleton. 
tempted often to write. I notice her after I go | get things mixed up, Wall. 
to bed. I never saw a line of it, but I know | be so bearded and stout and ruddy you used to 
what it is. She was attempting to write some | be absent-minded—in the Seminary, you re- 
lines upon the General, or upon his death. But | member. Don't be that in this matter. Don’ 
she always gives it up—leans her head on the mistake one of these young ladies for the other, 
desk and weeps instead. She thinks I am | whatever you do. ‘They are not in the least 
asleep. I do believe she has abandoned the | alike, and you know it.” 

effort now altogether. Iwas very unfortunate | ‘I don’t understand you—” Mr. Wall had 
a few days ago. I said to her, ‘Suppose you | begun tosay. But that was false; he did, per- 
let me copy out some of your best pieces in a | fectly; so he said nothing at all, was only yery 
blank book ?’? I thought it might amuse her, | dignified—quite like Mr. Merkes. ie 
But she refused. ‘* Pshaw! nonsense, child!’ 
she said, as if perfectly indifferent. Last night, 
after I was asleep, I was wakened by a sudden 
blaze of light in the room. There was Mrs. 
General Likens seated on the floor by the 
hearth. She had dragged out the trunk from you 
the closet, and was slowly burning up every | are actually—ahem !—engaged to somebody in 
thing in it, one sheet at a time, in the fire-|Hoppleton. An admirable match, my dear 
place. I was on the point of trying to persuade | fellow! Blooming Miss Loo! - Admirable! 
her not, yet thought it better to leave her unin- | You couldn’t do better! Now don’t you inter- 
terrupted. But to see her there at midnight, | rupt my little plans, and I won’t interrupt yours, 
at such a work, her pale old face lighted up | And I will add this, Wall,” he continues, taking 
by the glare! I am afraid my offer before only | his whip in his left hand with the reins, to lay 
reminded her to do it.” | the right hand gravely on his friend’s shoulder: 

‘*And there was nothing in the world she | ‘“ you know I don’t profess to have any purpose 
seemed to prize more than her poetry,” said | in life—perfectly devil-may-care ; and I don't 
Mr. Wall. | have any except—John Easton, HeadlongI go 

“Nothing,” exclaimed John; ‘‘and that | to the—Adversary you preach about if I fail to 
made it seem worse. It may be foolish in me, | win her. My soul's at stake—look out! You 
but it looked as if she were burning asunder | know all. Honor and fair play, Carolus meus!” 
the last tie that held her to earth.” | And with a nod of his handsome head and a 

**In other words,” said the young minister, | shake of the reins on black Bob, he is gone. 
after a while, ‘she really and sincerely loved 
her husband—/oved him!” 

It was singular with what pleasure Mr. Wall 
dwelt upon that word “loved.” 

** And they had lived together so long,” said 
John, softly, and coloring in echo to her com- 
panion’s tones. ‘‘ More than thirty years, So 
used to each other.” 


“*I live in Hoppleton,” he had argued With 
his old college friend, ‘* and you live here, n. 
fortunately for me, Miss John too lives here 


Now don't 
Before you got to 


| ‘Of course you don't understand me,” said 
the other gentleman, on his seat in his buggy 
and gathering up the reins. ‘‘Notatall. Only 
remember a friend of yours admires and loves, 
above all things in the world, a certain lady of 
your acquaintance, unfortunately. And_ 


Gone, leaving his friend very indignant, if only 
there were not a vague, creeping sense of al- 
most guilt which rises up against it. ‘And yet 
| what have I done, or said ?”’ he asks himself. 

It all comes back to mind as he walks beside 
the fair temptress this lovely evening. ‘‘ And 
perhaps they actually are engaged,” he thinks 
to himself. ‘‘ But even supposing they are not 
It was dangerous, Such a soft evening; so | engaged, what good will that do me? J am 
quiet and balmy the air; so still and silent the | engaged.” And off he goes in unpleasant med- 
woods through which wound their path. Only | itations. He is enumerating to himself, by way 
the weight of a leaf to break the balance of his | of offset against John, all Miss Louisiana Mills’s 
purpose is needed. ‘The young minister is |excellences. She is so beautiful, and—and— 
alarmed for himself. ‘‘ Engaged! engaged!” |Try it again. She has such beautiful teeth, 
cries the ghost in the cellar; so loud, too, he | and silken hair, and exquisite complexion, and 
is almost afraid his fair companion will hear |—and— Stop! She laughs so much, and with 
it also. such a silvery peal, and— She wears such 

Perhaps she has, for she has quickened her | beautiful dresses, and— Yes, her fingers on 
gait decidedly. | the keys of the piano are so very white! For 

|his life he can not recall, nor even plausibly 

IV. | invent, another excellence, trait even, for Miss 
‘* Be strictly honorable, Wall, my fine fellow!” | Loo. ‘‘ And I am actually engaged—” 
Burleson had once said. It was the last time | ‘‘Do you really think they are actually en- 
that young lawyer's pressing ‘‘ business” had | gaged?” says his companion, looking into his 
called him, incidentally, into the Likens neigh- | face with a smile, 
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‘What? I beg your pardon,” he says, with | 
quite a start. 

“J am afraid you are getting as absent- | 
minded as you used to be,” says John, color- | 


ing violently at his tones and manner, “ It | 
was about Miss Araminta I was speaking. You 

did not hear me.” By his exclamation she un- | 
derstood the whole of his reverie perfectly. She 
was heartily sorry—alarmed—she had asked the 
question. He seizes upon it gladly, however. 

“Ah! oh yes!” he says. ‘* Miss Allen and | 
Mr. Long! I don’t wonder you are curious. 
It is no secret. Astonishing, is it not?” 

He is delighted with the new topic, and pro- 
ceeds to tell her all about it. He had learned 
it on the last of his many visits to Mr. Long’s | 
cabin in the woods. Generally he had found 
that gentleman busily engaged washing out his 
rifle, mending his shot-pouches, casting bullets, 
cutting wood for his fire, doing something or 
other to the skin of some animal recently slain, 
and like employments, Now he found him sit- | 
ting idly on the sill of his cabin door, not even 
his knife in his hand, only biting at the ends 
of his disordered beard, and looking into the 
forest <‘owing with the lights and shades of 
the sett'>g sun. He received his visitor cord- 
jally, but, that visitor could not help noticing, | 
in an abstracted manner. Mr. Long’s mind 


was occupied—was perplexed. Whatever the | 


subject before him, Greek or Hebrew or Doc 
Meggar, he had evidently been studying it over 
for hours, and had not finished that process 
either by a good deal. There was painful un- 


certainty in Mr. Long’s eye, in Mr, Long’s man- | 
ner. His welcome to his visitor was almost | 


mechanical. The manner in which he sliced 
the venison, too, from the haunch suspended in 


the chimney corner, and proceeded to broil it, | 
indicated a preoccupied and troubled mind. | 
His heart was evidently not in the dough, even | 


while he made it up and proceeded to bake it 


in the old one-legged skillet. Any one could | 


see by the way he ground the coffee in the mill 
nailed to the wall that he was reckless of the 
results of his grinding. But when he asked 
blessing himself over the meal, instead of in- 
viting his pastor to do so, as usual on such a 
visit, that pastor became uneasy. ‘Can I have 
offended him in any way?” he asked himself 
once or twice, He knew he ipad not. It was 
an idea that savored of Mr. Merkes, and he 
cast it out, But when, after supper, Mr. Long 
laid the usual books on the table, and his heart 


evidently not at all in doing so, then his visitor | 


became really alarmed. 
‘* My dear Mr. Long,” he said, frankly, ‘ what 
is the matter with you ?” 
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I know.” There was the accent of complaint 
in Mr. Long’s remark. 

**Told you what ?” inquired his visitor. 

‘*It may hev been the General before he 
died, or it may hev been his wife. Doc Meg- 
gar? No, it couldn't hev been Doc; he couldn’t 
‘a knowed. It was somebody, I know!” Mr. 
Long would seem to be indignant, if it were 
not that he is so evidently troubled in mind. 

“But told you what?” demanded his visitor, 
coloring. Is it possible, he thinks, that any re- 
ports injurious to my character can be in circu- 
lation ? 

‘*Told me you was to be the man! ‘Told 
me she was goin’ to marry you!” replied his 
host, looking at him anxiously, 

““But who are you speaking of?” demands 
the young minister, and with an almost guilty 
feeling in regard to Miss Louisiana. It is sur- 
prising how his face burns! 

‘**There’s just this one thing I want to sey 
to you, Mr. Wall,” says Mr. Long, with more 
of the troubled expression than before; “ that 
is, it ain’t too late for you yet. We are by 
ourselves here in these woods. Nobody need 
never know nothin’ about it. If you only say 
so, I’m willin’. Don’t you think I’m not willin’ ; 
I am willin’! I hev lived so long here by-my- 

| self in this old cabin I don’t keer as much about 
such things as perhaps you do, I ain't ready 
like for a notion of that sort. It is so sudden 
| too.” 
| “YT declare—” began the young minister. 
| “Don’t you fear about hurtin’ my feelin’s,” 
interrupted his friend, with alacrity. ‘ You're 
more than welcome to count me out. Only 
you go ahead; J won’t interrupt. An’ don’t 
think a minute you disappint me. You don’t 
disappint me!” said Mr. Long, with amazing 
energy. ‘You don’t disappint me! Not a 
bit. In fact, I'd take it as a partic’lar favor 
if you would just go ahead,” 

‘*Mr. Long,” said his guest, amazedly, “I 
have not the faintest idea of what you are talk- 
ing about.” 

“Didn't you ever expect—didn’t you ever 
intend to marry her?” asked Mr. Long, boldly 

| too. 
‘*Marry whom ?” asks his guest, with con- 
siderable emphasis on the last word. 

‘*Why, her, of course—Miss Araminta Al- 
len ;” eyes never fixed more eagerly upon deer 
or wild-cat than now upon those of his visitor. 

‘* Never!” replied his guest, with unbounded 
energy. ‘‘ What on earth put such an idea in 
| your head?” Mr, Wall is a little indignant as 
well as amazed. 


| Youdidn’t?” said Mr. Long, after a gloomy 





“TI kind o’ thought all along it was to be| pause. ‘‘ Well, somebody told me so. Per- 
you,” answered that gentleman from the other | haps I dreamed it. A drownin’ man, you know 
side of the rough table, his right arm rested| —a straw.” There was deep disappointment 
upon the Hebrew Bible open before him, his | in Mr. Long’s tones, and he pulled more slowly 
left hand busy curling the corner of his beard | at the ends of his beard, more thoughtful, more 
into little strands, and inserting the ends there- | troubled than before. 


of into his mouth. ‘Somebody told me, I’m 


‘But why should that trouble you?” asks 


sure; I disremember who. It was somebody, | his visitor, innocently. 
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“Miss Allen is a nice lady. I never said 
she wasn’t,” remarks the hunter, meditatively. 
“She’s got powerful energy. She ain’t exact- 
ly pretty—not at all like that Miss John, for 
instance—but then she ain’t what a man would 
call ugly. No. I reckon not. But it isn’t 
that. You see,I ain’t used to bein’ married, 
Besides, I ain't prepared for it. Likewise, I 
ain’t ready a bit. Hev 7 got any fixins for it? 
I want to know! Besides, farming? What 
do I know about farming? Now if it was hunt- 
ing! An’ them niggers of hers. ‘They need 
lambasting, ev'ry one of them,’ she says to me; 
‘they’re dyin’ for it, Mr. Long,’ says she. ‘I 
can’t do nothin’ with them, now General Likens 
is dead; they run over me,’ says she. Well, 
TI ain’t the hand to look after black ones. It’s 
a thing I ha’n’t no experience in. What would 
you do about it, Mr. Wall?” And Mr, Long 
regards his pastor anxiously. 

**Tt would seem as if you are actually en- 
gaged to the lady. Why did you not think of 
all that before ?” asks Mr. Wall, his disposition 
to merriment over the rueful reasoning of his 
friend considerably checked by his own use of 
the word “engaged.” It is, of all the diction- 
ary, the unpleasantest word to him. 

“But, you see, I didn’t know I was goin’ to 
be engaged till I actly was engaged,” says Mr. 
Long, very promptly, in vindication. 

* But, then, how did you become engaged ?” 
asks the other. 
derstand.” 

**You understand it. just as much as I do,” 
retorted Mr. Long. ‘‘Two minutes before it 
happened I tell you I’d no more a notion such 
a thing was goin’ to happen—” Mr. Long 
speaks with the most earnest truthfulness. 

“Yes, but—” begins Mr. Wall. Very faint- 
ly, however; he-has had his own experiences. 

“You see,” continued the hunter, 
ergy, “she asked me if I couldn't bring her 
some venison some time. I remember, it was 
that day we buried General Likens she first 
asked me. But I didn’t. I was shy like. 
‘You haven't brought me that venison, Mr. 
Long,’ she says to me next time she sees me 
at church, smilin’ too. ‘Haven't been able to 
shoot any, perhaps,’ she says. I couldn’t say 
yes to that. JE had killed plenty after seein’ 
her. ‘Tf you should manage to kill any deer 
meat,’ she says to me, smilin’, ‘I'll be glad to 
buy it. You needn’t be afraid I won't pay you,’ 
says she. An’ soit wenton. Yes, I took her 
some. Oh yes, I took her some,” 
Mr. Long, biting reflectively at his beard. 
**And then I had to take her some again. 
Then she had set her heart on a pet bear cub, 
an’ I had that to get. 
another day without a little wild honey—did I 
know of any bee tree ? 
bee tree—fifty. What’s the usc?” says Mr. 
Long, summing up abruptly and rising from 
the table. ‘‘ However it’s come about, one 
thing’s certain: we two are engaged to get 
married, an’ mighty soon at that!” 


with en- | 


| was there that day!” he 


hunter took up his rifle instinctively from the 
corner of the room, weighed it in both hands 
held palm upward, glanci ing his eyes lingering. 
ly along it, put it down again discontented. 
“ An’ about this here Hebrew,” he cont inued, 
pausing by the table as he walked restlessly to 
and fro, turning over the exceedingly soiled 
leaves of the open book with loving fin; 
‘*what about it, ’'dlike to know? Oceu py my 
mind an’ my time! Somethin’ to keep me 
hard at it away from all sorts of devilment? 
Hah, yes! I'll have that enough now, let alone 
Greek an’ Hebrew!” and he continued his rest- 
less walk about the cabin. ‘ You won't men- 
tion it, of course,” he said at last, pausing g 
moment to make the solemn announcement, 
‘but I’ve weighed the two, the one against the 
other, an’ of the two I prefer the Hebrey, 
Yes,” added Mr. Long, after standing a mo- 
ment in further reflection, ‘‘it’s the Hebrew 
here I pre-fer! Tough? Yes; who said it 
was not tough? But it’s the easiest handled, 
Ah, yes, never mind!” adds Mr. Long, pursu- 
ing his walk and his meditations. ‘‘ But what's 
the use? It’s all settled. She settled it! 
Never was so as-tonished in all my life as I 
adds, to himself rather 
than to his guest, as he walks up and down. 
‘*T am to perform the ceremony, I suppose,” 


ger— 


| said his friend at length, to manifest his sym- 


**T confess I don’t exactly un- | 


| you, Mr. Wall, 


| Mr. Long, if you think best.’ 
| gar is to wait on me,’ I said. 


| snake ’d come into her house. 
continued | 
| you please, Robert,’ says she, right off. 
| mean in me, real mean,” 


Then she couldn't live | 


Yes, I did know of a} 


pathy in some way. 

‘* Strange, she wouldn't hear to it at first,” 
said Mr. Long, pausing a moment. ‘* Any 
body rather than him!’ she says, mad like. 
Hah!” exclaimed Mr. Long, as the idea struck 
him, ‘‘that must ’a been the way I come to 
think there’d been somethin’ between her an’ 
onst. ‘Any body rather than 
him!’ she says, says she. Hah, yes! She was 
so set like, the notion flashed on me sudden, 
Here's your way to get out of it, Bob! Sol 
said, slow an’ solemn, ‘ Very well, Miss Allen; 
it’s him or nobody!’ You see, I was frightened 
at the idea of gettin’ married to any body— 
a'n’t over it yet. I expected she would blaze 
out—have her own way; mules, you know, an’ 
women will. But no. She looked up at me, 
surprised like, an’ said, as gentle! ‘ Very well, 
‘An’ Doc Meg- 

Doe Meggar! 
too, how onst she’d as lief a rattle- 
It looks bad in 
me, Mr. Wall, I know,” continued Mr. Long, 
apologetically, ‘‘ but I was real skeared at the 
idea of gettin’ married—not over it yet. ‘As 
It was 
continued Mr. Long, 
walking the floor of the cabin slowly and 
thoughtfully. ‘ Ah, well”— he stopped to say 
it—‘*‘if I hev got to be married I'd just as lief 
it was to her as to any body else.” 

**Tt’s my opinion you should feel highly flat- 
tered by her preference,” said his companion, 
gravely. 

**'That’s just one thing more I’d like to know 


Knowin’, 


And the | the best in the world,” said Mr. Long, facing 
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full around on his guest. “ What in the world | they come in distant sight of Mrs. General Li- 
did she see in me to take a fancy to me, I want | kens’s, however, than they are interrupted. It 
to know? It’s that puzzles me worst of all.” | is Moll, the house-girl, who has been waiting 
And he stroked his beard and waited with hon- | to catch Miss John on the way home, in a cor- 
est, handsome face a solution of his difficulty. | ner of the fence where the lane begins. 

Perhaps Miss Anna Burleson could have told “Oh, Miss John!” she begins, ‘“‘I wish you 
him. And it was with a laughing sketch of | wouldn’t leave ole missis. She won't say so, 
this visit to Mr. Long’s cabin that the young | but she’s sick, heart-sick. Wus to-day than 
minister entertained his companion. At least,|ever. Please hurry home. Oh, Mass Wall! 
he gave her the substance of it. No sooner do | pray de Lord for ole missis. She need it.” 





Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


MHERST Commencement falls at midsum-| as it were, merely incidentally and by chance. 
mer, and whoever goes to the College at} Yet it is really the point of the book. At least, 


a :e . ‘ . . “ 
that time from Northampton passes through ro- if the intelligent reader will turn over the series of 


mantic and famous Hadley, and over the noble | works by Ever So Many People, LL.D., it will 
Connecticut meadows beneath Mount Holyoke. | be difficult for him to determine why they were 
The College is seated upon a lovely hill looking | published, except to communicate to the public, 


what would not otherwise be so modestly ad- 
yertised, that Ever So Many People are LL.D. 
But this method does not wholly avoid the di- 
cherishing mother. lemma; because how are the public to be com- 
This year Amherst, like the other colleges, was | pelled not only to read a book but to remark 
yery chary of her Doctor's degree. Whether the | the details of the title-page? Not every body 
colleges have at length heard the tone of derision gets the title correctly; and how many can be 
with which the public has latterly received their | expected to make the proper distinctions, for in- 
profuse honors of this kind; whether they have | stance, between 8.T.D. and LL.D, and Ph.D. 
learned that the solemn conferring of the dou- | at the end of a man’s name, when even his friends 
ble Doctorate has come to be considered a mere | blunder about the letters in the name itself? If, 
“calling of names ;” whether they agree at last | for stance, your name is David Daniel Doug- 
with Landor, who wrote to Southey that ‘‘the| las, how many of your correspondents will not 
University of Oxford ought to purchase an es-| persistently write D. D. Douglass, Esquire, al- 
tate for you in the country, as a reward for be-| though at least once a month you sign it in fall 
coming one of its Doctors ;” or whether the in-| with one s. An ingenious friend of the Easy 
crease of the population is not rapid enough to} Chair, who is often troubled in this way, has his 
supply candidates, it is observable that the crop} tranquil revenge by always doubling the final 
of Doctors is this year very small. On the oth-| letters of both the offender's names; so that if 
er hand, the hay and apple crops are very large, | Henry Higgins directs to him as D. D. Douglass, 
and a philosophical country will undoubtedly en- | his reply is addressed, Henryy Higginss, Esquire. 
deayor to set the gain against the loss. Indeed, | This, he remarks, often brings them to reason. 
the most philosophic of citizens might, perhaps, But since the public can not be compelled to 
seriously hesitate between an offer of a barrel | read, could not its attention be attracted by clas- 
of Baldwins or greenings and the Doctorate of | sifying such books as the works of the LL.D. ? 
laws. Or possibly, again, the greater the phi-| Might there not be the Poetical, Philosophical, 
losophy the smaller the hesitation. Theological, and Scientific LL.D. series? Yes, 
Whether such gibes, which are now painfully | remarks a cynic at the Chair's elbow, and so set 
frequent, spring oftener from the proud posses- | off the books that no gentleman’s library should 
sion or from the hopeless desire of the academic | be without by those that none would contain; 
distinction, the Easy Chair forbears to decide. | and, alas! how the market for trunk linings 
One of the most uncomfortable incidents of be- | would be glutted! 
ing a double Doctor, however, it has sometimes| Such innocent jests, mere moths, not wasps, 
remarked to be the ignorance of other people of | beguile the pleasant way across the broad river 
that distinction. ‘To wrap your honorary degree | mesdows as the pilgrim passes to the Amherst 
like a talent in a napkin, and bury it in the earth, | Commencement. There is an old church, a 
defeats its very purpose ; and yet who can wear it | meeting-house, in which the orations are de- 
upon his sleeve? Some have entertained angels | livered; and it is Senator Patterson, of New 
unawares ; and there are worthy people whom we | Hampshire, who addresses the Literary Societies 
daily meet in ‘‘the mart” and other public places | upon ** Education in its relations to the Republic.” 
who are really Doctors of Laws, if only somebody | The orator said one thing which, as reported, 
knew it. The Doctors themselves are certainly | hasachallenging sound. ‘The American press, 
willing it should be known; but how? How | both secular and religious, sometimes purposely, 
would it do for them to wear scarlet gowns? | sometimes unconsciously, by mendacity or ef- 
Alas! what a distinction the black coat would | fronterv, persistently misrepresents public affairs 
instantly become ! and public men.” ‘This was a gauntlet that could 
The most common device to publish the fact | not be left lying upon the ground, and has been 
of the Doctorate is apparently the issuing of a| raised with a sneer. Now, surely, that is not the 
book. In this case the important fact appears, | way in which it should be treated. The reader 


out upon a prospect of gentle beauty; and it is 
no wonder that its children so gladly return ey- 
ery year to renew their youth and to honor their 
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has probably observed that if a member of Con- 
gress says something in censure of the press, the 
press instantly retorts, ‘‘ Indeed! and who made 
you?” But is the press above criticism? Are 
the gentlemen of the press unaware that there is 
sometimes (very seldom, of course) a little oc- 
casion (the very least, of course) for the remote 
insinuation that the most perfect candor does not 
always distinguish every word of every newspa- 
per? And what kind of answer for an honora- 
ble opponent to make is the tu quoque ? 

Senator Patterson made his remark. As re- 
ported, it is certainly too sweeping. It is an un- 
conditional assertion that the press misrepresents 
public affairs. « But is this true? For instance, 
is not the condition of the Adabama question fair- 
ly represented in the newspapers? ‘To one who 
reads the papers is not the argument in every as- 
pect amply stated? Every editor, indeed, warm- 
ly asserts and defends his own views, like every 
advocate in a court, or every Senator in Con- 
gress. There are, moreover, editors who seek 
to inflame ill-feeling, and who misrepresent to 
that end. But are such purposes and methods 
wholly unknown in Congress? Yet would it be 
fair for a newspaper to declare that the American 
Congress, sometimes purposely, sometimes un- 
consciously, by mendacity or effrontery, persist- 
ently misrepresents public affairs and public men ? 

There are mendacity and effrontery in Con- 
gress, and they are not wholly unknown in news- 
papers; and in a country governed by public 
opinion, and in which a newspaper is consequent- 
ly a tremendous power, it is, as Senator Patter- 
son very truly says, of the utmost importance 
that the power be controlled by intelligent and 
truthful men, and in a spirit which will decline 
One 


the ‘‘ you're another” style of controversy. 
of the chief newspapers quoted the remark of the 
Senator, and added, ‘* We presume that Senator 
Patterson did not mean to include that portion 
of the press which helped to make him a Sena- 


tor.” Probably not, so far as what they truthful- 
ly said of hinr is concerned. But certainly the 
Senator might justly reply that he did not mean 
to allege that every word published in every pa- 
per upon every topic and about every public man 
Was misrepresentation ; but that there was a gen- 
eral tendency to misrepresentation, partly due to 
party spirit, partly to the want of proper respons- 


ibility, arising from imperfect knowledge or pos- | 


itive ignorance upon the part of many writers for 
the press. Is not the very manner in which the 
remark is snatched up and derided somewhat il- 
lustrative of its truth ? 

The journal continues that these criticisms of 
the press by public men remind it of a little sto- 

. A costumer made a suit of patent leather 
for Mr. Forrest’s Richard the Third; but the 
tragedian sniffed at ‘‘patent leather.” ‘“ In- 
deed,” rejoined Mr. Costumer, ‘‘ I should like to 
know what your Richard the Third would be 
without it.” It is a good story; and it is true 
that if newspapers did not mention public men 
their fame and their influence would be neces- 
sarily very limited. Ought public men, there- 
fore, never to criticise the press? That is the 
argument of the newspaper. Mr. Forrest's Rich- 
ard the Third would be very ineffective without 
patent leather, therefore let him speak it fair. 
Senator Patterson’s renown is increased by the 
newspapers, therefore let him not blame them. 


| recoil from such drudgery. 


—.. 


The argument is bad; for a Senator is not the 
creation of a newspaper nor of the press, what- 
ever the relation of patent leather to Mr. k 
rest’s fame may be; and even if he were made 
by the press it would be none the less his duty « 
criticise it. We gentlemen of the press- -for the 
Easy Chair may claim, ex officio, to sit beloy 
the salt—certainly criticise each other as shan 
ly as we can; and if one citizen may properly 
criticise his fellows in any department with hj. 
pen, why may not another with his tongue? If 
the papers do much to make public men famous 
so public men furnish, in their official and repr : 
sentative action, the material for newspaper dis- 
cussion. Honestly, also, there is a truth in the 
direction of Senator Patterson's remark whic! 
the press might very profitably consider, We 
gentlemen of the press may not be aware, but the 
readers of newspapers are fully aware, of the fact 
that a great many intelligent people require of g 
mere matter of news, to say nothing of opinion, 
some other proof than that it is in the newspaper, 

Now it is no answer to such a remark to sneer. 
** And how would they know the news except 
for the paper?” ‘Thou fool! because a man can 
only cross the ocean in a boat, may he not say 
that there are dreadfully leaky tubs classed as 
boats? If, indeed, he says—as you are going to 
remark that the Senator said—that boats are 
leaky tubs, why, the Easy Chair hath already 
granted that the remark was too unmeasured, 
But it asks again, is it any answer to retort, 
** Where would you have been except for the leaky 
tubs?” Is it not a rather manlier reply that the 
Senator states a truth extravagantly, and that 
there are altogether too many leaky tubs? For, 
brethren, that is the truth, and we need not dis- 
pute its declaration. In the very journal that 
sneers at the Senator there have been the most 
rancorous and—to choose words carefully—vil- 
lainous misrepresentations of public men. 

Upon the whole, when a man at the street cor- 
ner asks, ‘* Why is it that every body is out at 
elbows?” hadn’t we all better see if our coat- 
sleeves want_mending before darning him as a 
blackguard ? 


or. 


A MONTH or two since we were speaking of the 
pride which keeps American girls from domestic 
service, and of the injustice and severity of the 
parlor toward the kitchen. A kind correspond- 
ent writes that we left the discussion sadly un- 
finished, because, admitting the false pride, there 
is another obvious reason why American women 
It is that they are 
not strong enough for its duties. ‘* Poor as well 
as rich,” says Glen’s Falls, ‘‘ they have so de- 
generated in physical strength that they are 
wholly unequal to cope, in those spheres of 
labor where physical strength is the one thing 
needful, with Irish girls, who come here with 
muscles firm and strong, and with health that 
knows no pain, especially when, as you truly 
say, so much is demanded of the kitchen by 
the parlor that even this strength too soon yields 
to the pressure and is obliged to seek lighter em- 
ployments.” Glen’s Falls is very sure that there 


| is many a true-hearted American girl who would 


swallow her pride and cheerfully undertake do- 
mestic service, but she knows that ‘‘her poor 
strength is not equal to it; that the over-fatigue, 


| day after day, would soon exhaust the over- 
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—— 
developed nervous system, and she would soon 


pecome # wreck to be given over to the tender 
mercies of other overworked relatives.” 

This is doubtless true. The explanation is 
not simple, for the motives are many and com- 
plex that produce the situation which was de- 
<cribed at the meeting of women to which the 
Fasy Chair alluded. But the condition of do- 
mestic service has become so intolerable that 
several intelligent housekeepers in Cambridge, 
near Boston, propose to try a remedy. A paper 
upon Co-operative Housekeeping, read by Mrs. 
Charles P. Peirce, of Cambridge, develops the 
plan with a force and luminousness that would 
become any statement maae by the superior sex. 
Mrs. Peirce asserts that the cost of food has 
doubled in ten years, and is increasing; that 
servants do less work and demand more wages ; 
that their work is worse, and their unwillingness 
to do it as the employer wishes greater. The 
time has therefore come to attempt some kind of 
reform; and the proposition is, to regard cooking 
and washing—the two vital and exhausting de- 
partments of domestic labor—as manufactures, 
and to apply to them the principles now univers- 
ally applied to other industries—the combination 
of capital and the division and organization of 


labor. | 


The first point in the cooking department is, 
to buy at first cost and dispense with all the 
middlemen and their profits. To carry this the 
housekeepers must club their capital—ihat is, 
their monthly allowance for housekeeping ex- 
penses—and buy in the wholesale market. This 
would furnish the co-operative ‘‘stors” of pro- 
visions. At this store every housekeeper who 
wishes to buy must pay the retail price in cash, 
having previously contributed toward the start- 
ing capital, and for the retail price she is to get 
her money’s worth in good quality. She is to 
receive it also virtually at cost, because at the 
end of the quarter she is to have her share of the 
whole profit of the business, as well as the in- 
terest on her share of the stock. And this profit, 
if the store should do as well as similar stores, 
will be not Jess than twelve per cent. 

Now, precisely this experiment has been tried, 
not by cultivated American housekeepers but by 
poor English day-laborers, and has succeeded. 
It was tried at Rochdale—John Bright’s Roch- 
dale, in England—and from this Society have 
grown others, extending to the Continent; and 
striking as Mrs. Peirce's statements are, they 
are wisely below the truth. Thus, in 1867 the 
whole number of co-operative store societies in 
England and Wales was 577, comprising 171,897 
members, with an aggregate share capital of more 
than $7,000,000, doing a business of more than 
$30,000,000 annually, and realizing ©. net profit 
of nearly $2,000,000. ‘The figures of the oper- 
ations of the Rochdale Pioneers, which Mrs. 
Peirce does not give, are remarkable and most 
encouraging. In 1844, the first year, with 28 
members, there were no profits. In 1845, with 
74 members, the profits were 22 pounds sterling. 
From that year to 1867, which are the last re- 
turns we have seen, the number of members and 
the profits have regularly increased. In that year 
there were 6823 members, and the profits were 
41,619 pounds sterling, more than $200,000. 
The original store was devoted to groceries and 
drapery. In 1847 linen and woolen drapery were 





added. In 1850 a slaughter-house and butcher's 
shop. In i852 shoe-making, clog-making, and 
tailoring ; a little later coal dealing ; and in 1867 
a bakery. 

‘The Rochdale Society has erected a spacious 
and handsome building for its operations, at an 
expense of $60,000. It contains, besides the 
stores, an immense assembly-room; a direct- 
ors’-room, which would satisfy the Bank of En- 
gland; a news-room, with the English reviews 
and magazines and the chief newspapers; and 
a library, which is rapidly increasing. It has al- 
ready 9000 volumes, and the appropriation of 
two and a half per cent. of the net profits of the 
Society for library purposes yields more than 
$5000 a year. At the assemblies all subjects 
are discussed. Thus the Rochdale co-operatives 
buy the purest sugar and the best tea; they grind 
their own coffee and kill their own beet. Those 
who never had a sixpence of ready money now 
hear the grateful music of jingling coin in their 
pockets. ‘The Society makes sober and intelli- 
gent men and cheerful women; and as it has 
made no debts it has had no losses; and dur- 
ing its existence of twenty-five years has never 
had a lawsuit. ‘* No one,” says Frederic Har- 
rison, ‘‘ who has seen Lancashire or Yorkshire 
workmen, with their wives and children, meet in 
their own hall, surrounded by their own proper- 
ty, to consider their own affairs—has heard them 
join in singing, sometimes a psalm, sometimes a 
chorus—has listened to the homely wit, the pru- 
dent advice, the stirring appeal, and felt the 
spirit of good-will, conviction, and resolution 
with which they celebrate their escape, as it 
were, from Egyptian bondage—can fail to per- 
ceive that the agency which brings them togeth- 
er, if not itself a moral and social movement, 
possesses many high moral and social tenden- 
cies.” 

Of course Mrs. Peirce’s project contemplates 
merely the economical aspect of what is called 
co-operation, but which, as Mr. Thornton justly 
says, should really be called association. But 
if such economical results are achieved by this 
system by English working men and women, 
are they beyond ‘‘ well-to-do” Yankee house- 
| keepers? In Cambridge, where the price of 
| provisions is enormous, Mrs. Peirce says that 
| there ought to be very few families unwilling to 
| join in an experiment at the rate of twenty-five 
dollars a share. And not only would she have 
a store, but a kitchen, a bakery, and a laundry. 
And why not? Palpably, machinery and asso- 
ciated effort do now wash and bake a hundred- 
fold better in every way than isolated labor in the 
city. Half of the families probably never bake 
any bread or cake. The details are perfectly 
practicable. It is the system of a huge hotel or 
city club applied by a society of families, who 
need have no other association, if they prefer. 
Mrs. Peirce enters into the details of the general 
incapacity and ignorance, and the consequent 
inconceivable waste of money and material, in 
our present kitchen system. But it is all done 
| with the most intelligent coolness. ‘There is no 
rhetoric whatever in her address. 

It is practicable, she says, to save nearly a 
third of the cost of living daily. Yet she owns 
that the husbands concerned doubt whether 
there will be any saving of any kind; but even 
if it should be somewhat more expensive, the 


| 
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convenience and relief will be so delightful that | princess a few years ago, and all the poets gan, 


they are ready for the experiment. For the 
first year, Mrs. Peirce says, green hands can 
hardly hope for great profits. ‘‘ But I leave it 
to common-sense to say whether, when we have 
got fairly organized, and are smoothly at work, 
we can help living cheaper than now, when we 
buy all our provisions at wholesale, burn only 
one-half of the fuel we do at present, and, by 
the aid of organization and of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, employ only two or three to do the work 
that now requires more.” Yet, if there be no 
actual saving of money, as the gentlemen sug- 
gest, the superior comfort, convenience, and per- 
fection are gain enough. Proceeding to figures, 


she says that the subscription to the kitchen will | 


probably be $100, and to the bakery, separately, 
perhaps $25. ‘To begin properly $8000 or $9000 
will be required. 
to the ‘“‘store” at $25, fifty to the laundry at 
$50, fifty to the bakery at $24, and twenty-five 
daring spirits to the kitchen and bakery together 
at $100 each, would make a capital of $8700. 
Upon this there should be legal interest paid be- 
fore any other profit. With diligence, and an 
interest in the subject that may fairly be ex- 
pected, the operations might begin in November. 
Every body must heartily trust that they may. 
The scheme is so practicable and so reasonably 
stated that, with one person so much and so in- 
telligibly in earnest as Mrs. Peirce, it can hard- 
ly fail to be tried. 
enced head in the store, of course, to know ex- 
actly when, where, and how to buy—and how 
to save friction. But Glen’s Falls will see its 
immediate effect upon domestic service. An 
accomplished head of the kitchen will command 
the wages of skilled labor. It will be a post like 
that of chief engineer, or that of the chef of a 
great London club. And, as Mrs. Peirce does 
not fail to point out, what an immense benefit 
to the poorer housekeeper! What food, and 
cooked in what manner, do the poorer laborers 
eat! Good food, well cooked, is something un- 
known to them, but something that this system 
would make familiar. For the poor mother 
there would be the enormous gain of some time 
for her proper maternal cares—some relief from 
the grinding drudgery that wears her life away. 
It is remarkable, too, that in the midst of 
the high, hot debate about ‘‘ women’s rights” 
this proposition should come from a woman, be- 
cause it shows a spirit working in society that 


proves ‘‘the movement” to be a natural agita- | 


tion from within, and not superinduced. It is a 
proposition of self-help. If the condition of do- 
mestic service really seemed to be beyond rem- 
edy, under its present condition of isolation, this 
is a dextrous avoidance of the difficulty. By 
aggregating it dignifies this labor, and *‘ pride” 
must have a legitimate fall. If the promise be 
rosy, it is not necessarily illusive; and if it re- 
vive the dreams that were dreamed a generation 
ago in this, as they have been in all times and 
countries, it serves only to show that the dream 
is a prophecy, and that every generous hope of 
the humzn heart shall one day be fulfilled. 





His Royal Highness Prince Champagne Charlie 
has an enormous fortune for an income ; but Par- 
liament is to be asked to pay some of his travel- 
ing expenses. He also married a lovely Danish 





‘Thus one hundred subscribers | 


It will require an experi- | 


in her honor like all the wedding chimes ' 
| together; but it is now whispered that ‘9 Jad, 
| of title, who recently disgraced her family. oy 4 
her ruin to her future king.” That he js fo) 
| of cider-cellars, and the songs that are gyno 
there, and the people that congregate there, js 
also subject of common rumor. That he ; 
mentally a dull young man, of whom no ge. 
erous word or action has ever been made publi 
is not denied. He seems to show all the quali. 
ties that are most to be deplored in the worst of 
his ancestors ; and a more humiliating family { 4 
| a royal family than the German kings of Engl) 
it would be hard to find. a 
The Plantagenets and Tudors are redeemed 
by brilliant traits in some members of the hous 
| The first Charles Stuart, at least, figures well j; 
Vandyck’s portraits; he had the aspect of a 
handsome cavalier if he had nothing else. Wj] 
jiam of Orange was not a proper English king: 
and from his death what a line of monarchs 
Anne, the four Georges, and William the Fourth! 
| For Victoria there can be nothing but a kin 
and even tender feeling. It is a feeling oj 
| which pity and sympathy are the largest ele. 
ments. Her book is one of the most touching 
ever published. How unconsciously it dissipates 
| the last lingering glamour of royalty! No di 
| vinity hedges a king longer; and when the di- 
| Vinity is gone the king should follow. 

The Emperor of France, a person whom it is 
| ludicrous to mention in speaking of royalty and 
loyalty, a reticent adventurer who broke an oath 
and took a crown, as the Ocean Bank robbers 
took their booty, is reported to have said to his 
Ministers recently: ‘‘ Are you sure the country 
is with you? I am ready to sacrifice personal 
legislative power, but there is a questior of dig- 
nity which will not yield to any pressure.” He 
knows, and every body knows that he knows, 
|that it depends entirely upon the amount of 
| pressure. His predecessor was pressed out of 
|the Tuileries because he discovered he could 
}not command a sufficient counter - pressure. 
| When the ‘‘line” and the National Guard began 
to fraternize, the pressure was all upon one side ; 
and Louis Philippe knew that ‘‘the hour had 
sounded”—as Lamartine was so fond of saying 
| —took his umbrella, and left France and royalty 
forever. Louis Napoleon's ‘‘ dignity” is the num- 
| ber of regiments upon which he can count. The 

pressure is the actual force of revolution. 

While it was yet possible for the King’s Guard 
to rise as Marie Antoinette appeared, and, with 
clashing swords, to sing, ‘‘O Richard! O mon 
Roi!” with a fervor of devotion that gladly en- 
countered death—while it was yet possible for 
Edmund Burke, contemplating her fate, to thrill 
| the imagination of Europe with a sigh that the 
jage of chivalry was gone—it was possible to 
| speak of dignity and loyalty. The traditions of 

kings were not extinct, and his Majesty was 
| more than aceremony—he was a sentiment. But 
when a thoughtful writer incidentally speaks of 
Elizabeth udor’s blameless successor as the 
| ‘* highest paid official in the realm,” Carlyle may 
| shriek at nearing Niagara, but over Niagara roy- 
alty must go. 
Southey and Wordsworth and Tennyson have 
| worn the English laurel in this generation, but 
| the true laureate of the present English dynasty 
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was Edmund Burke. 
by investing the Brunswick line with the splen- 
dor of his imagination has never been estimated 
nor acknowledged. The British Constitution, 
the British monarchy, which the age of George 
the Third worshiped, were not wholly degraded 
by the policy of William Pitt because they were 
transfigured by the poetry of Burke. While 
George the Third at Windsor—the narrowest, 
the most unroyal of kings—was making the 
whole system absurd, and shrewd men winced 
to think that this was English royalty, the great 
yoice of Burke came pealing in—‘‘ As long as 
the British monarchy, not more limited than 
fenced by the orders of the state, shall, like the 
proud keep of Windsor, rising in the majesty of 
proportion, and girt with the double belt of its 
kindred and coeval towers—as long as this aw- 
ful structure shall oversee and guard the sub- 
jected land”—and in the magnificent image and 
the swelling emotion the pettiness of the actual 
king disappeared, and a vast impersonal mon- 
arch, the sum and head of the glorious system, 
rose in the minds of Englishmen. And when 
some wretched Cornwallis was begging a bish- 
opric of Pitt for the emoluments, and every hon- 
orable churchman hung his head, he too caught 
the inspiring strain of the lofty laureate, describ- 
ing the Church as she that proudly ‘‘ exalts her 
mitred front in Court and Parliament ;” and 
“as long as the well-compacted structure of 
our Church and State, the sanctuary, the holy 
of holies of that ancient law, defended by rev- 
erence, defended by power, a fortress at once 
and a temple, shall stand inviolate on the brow 
of the British Lion”—and he too felt that even 
the scarlet woman was never so imposing, never 
so proud and resplendent as his own ecclesias- 
tical mother. 

But of such a system who could imagine His 
Royal Highness Prince Champagne Charlie to 
be the head without laughing? ‘There is no 
Burke to save him ; and were there a Burke now 
living, nature is too wary of means to ends to dis- 
sipate his genius upon so fruitless an endeavor as 
the resuscitation of the old system in the nation- 
al imagination. Shall Mr. Disraeli play the part 
of Burke? Shall the voice that told the ‘“‘ Won- 
drous Tale of Alroy” and celebrated the Asian 
mystery now revive poetic reverence for the Brit- 
ish royal system in the imagination of England ? 
Indeed, the difference between Mr. Disraeli and 
Edmund Burke is the measure of the impossibil- 
ity of the task. 

Is it not a beneficence, therefore, rather than 
an unkindness of nature, that when the reason 
of the system has gradually disappeared from the 
national consciousness its representative should 
justify that disappearance? If His Royal High- 
ness were a youth of genius and of promise—if 
his heroic and manly traits had excited the hopes 
and kindled the enthusiasm of his country—could 
it be said of him, as it was of another youth, 
**He was made a public creature, and had no 
enjoyment whatever but in the performance of 
some duty,” then, indeed, the condition of his 
country might be more perplexing, because the 
virtues of the individual would plead for the sys- 
tem. But in the lover of cider-cellars, and the 
friend of rakes, and the hero of illicit amours, a 
system which has lost its reason in the public 
mind runs foolishly out. 
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His service to England | 


‘**'There are many private gentlemen who al- 
ready avoid the Prince as much as they can. It 
is unpleasant to have to deal with a man who in- 
sists upon playing at cards for money, carefully 
takes all he wins, and never pays a shilling he 
loses.” ‘This is no meaner than his great-uncle 
Adonis, Prince Regent ; but now all the glamour 
is gone. The wig is no longer a halo, but a wig. 
When you believe in a Pope it is very well to 
hear of the Holy Father that he commits crimes 
as aman, and not as the Pope. But when you 
believe in a Pope no longer, a cruel and treacher- 
ous pontiff is merely a bad man, Prince Cham- 
pagne Charlie’s grandfather, the dull old George, 
was as little royal perhaps as Charlie; but peo- 
ple believed in royalty then, and they do not be- 
lieve in it now. 

While the poverty and suffering of England 
increase so rapidly that they leave the strongest 
and most painful impression of all upon the minds 
of strangers; while the problem of crime becomes 
more pressing every day, and there is a general 
feeling that the country is moving before the 
breath of an undeclared revolution; while the 
House of Lords has but to take an attitude of 
| opposition to the popular will to hear the uni- 

versal growl of popular displeasure, and the frank 
| declaration that it exists only by popular suffer- 

ance, it is not to be supposed that the follies of a 
| Prince Champagne Charlie will be tolerated be- 
| yond a certain point. If the House of Lords, 

how much more does the throne, survive only by 
| popular permission? And in England the ques- 
| tion has very nearly become one of economy 

merely, Is a permanent executive preferable ? 

Is the pageant of royalty desirable, or even lon- 
| ger practicable, for such an executive ? 

While H. R. H. kicks up his expensive heels, 

these are the questions asked by those who pay 
the bills. Does no question, no suspicion, no 
| Sense of shame ever enter his breast? Does 
| Champagne Charlie never say to himself, ‘‘ Hun- 
| dreds of thousands of hard-working, honest men 
and women are to-day half starving upon poor 
| wages in England, while I, who do nothing, 
|never did any thing, and never shall do any 
| thing, live in a palace, am surrounded with 
courtiers, squander thousands of pounds upon 
| my whims, and ask for more. Why am I here? 
| What return can I make for these enormous 
| benefits? In what conceivable way have I de- 
| served or do I deserve them?” Possibly Mr. 
Carlyle might tell him that God had appointed 
him to govern ‘‘ thirty millions of people, mostly 
| fools.” But would Mr. Carlyle call Charlie's 
performances, or those of grand-uncle Adonis, or 
| great-grandfather Georgius Tertius, governing ? 
He has told us a great deal about shams—what 
does he think of such Heaven-appointed gov- 
ernors? Or what of the divine right in capac- 
ity and intelligence of his present Royal High- 
ness ? 

Champagne Charlie had better be satisfied 
with a salary of seven or eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year for doing nothing in 
the most offensive manner. ‘There were En- 
glishmen living in America who asked, ‘* Why 
should we be taxed without representation ?” 
There are Englishmen living in England who 
ask, ‘* What do we gain by paying such enor- 
mous sums to such a Champagne Prince Char- 


lie ?”” 
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RELIGIOUS. 
OR many years Dr. ANDERSON, as Secretary 
of the American Board, has had a promi- 
nent part in directing the work of foreign mis- 
sions. 
bodied in Foreign Missions ; their Relations and 
Claims (Charles Scribner and Co.). Originally 
delivered as a series of lectures in five theological 
seminaries, modified but not materially changed 
for their present publication, they are addressed 
chiefly to those who are already interested in 
missionary work. A history of missions would 
perhaps have made a more popular book ; 
all those who are engaged in the work, directly 
or indirectly, this result of years of observation, 
study, and experience is invaluable, and is a fit- 
ting close to a life whose singleness of aim has 
rendered Dr. Anderson’s name memorable in the 
annals of the Christian Church. 
The Old Testament History, by Witu1aM 
Situ, LL.D. (Harper and Brothers), is with- 
out a rival in its peculiar department. 


ries on particular books, but nothing else that 
adequately represents the Old Testament as a 
history of God's dey elopment of the race. Mil- 
man’s ‘‘ History of the Jews,” nearly forty years 
ald, is out of date. Since it was written Biblical 
research has corrected much and added more. 
Stanley's ‘‘ Jewish Church,” originally delivered | 


as a series of lectures, possesses the “character- | 


istics of an address, and is more valuable for its 
eloquence and its historic i imagination than for its 


comprehensive view of history or its archeological | 


information. Dr. Smith’s work, uniform with 
the ‘‘ Student’s Histories,” traces the history of | 
the Jews from the creation of the world to the 
Restoration. The editor confines himself strictly | 
to the purpose indicated by its title. He essays 
no imaginary descriptions. He does not turn 
aside for moral or spiritual deductions. In ap- 
pendices he furnishes brief but valuable informa- 
tion on various subjects incidentally touched upon | 
in the course of the work, e. g., Scripture Chro- 
nology, The Tower of Babel, Isaac’s Sacrifice, 
The Legislation of Moses. . The question is oft- 
en asked, by Sabbath-school teachers and others, 
What book will best serve us as a commentary | 


on the Old Testament? No one volume supplies | 


this want so well as Dr. Smith’s. 

Old disputes in the Church are dying out. 
They are not settled. 
ten. Methodist and Calvinist, Episcopalian and 
Puritan, fraternize in a way that would amaze 
their ancestors. New questions take the place | 
of the old. The order of history is not the order | 
of logic. We have discussed the subordinate | 
questions of theology. This has been our prep- 
aration for a discussion of its fundamental prob- | 
lems. ‘The religious question of the present and 
the coming age is this: Is Christianity a super- 
natural religion, or is it an earth-growth? Is 
the New Jerusalem descended out of heaven from | 
God, or is it built by men? To this question 
Bishop Ciark, of Rhode Island, addresses him- 
self in the Primary Truths of Religion (D. Ap- 
pleton and Co.). His treatise is valuable be- 
cause it presents those primary truths in their 


The results of his experience are em- | 


but to | 


We have | 
romances founded on the Bible, and commenta- | 


They are simply forgot- 


| simplest forms and in simple language, dissogj- 
ated from all those disputed questions which or- 
dinarily encumber the pages of theological treat. 
ises and essays on the evidences of Christianity. 

The Bible Hand- Book, by Joseru Anos, 
D.D. (J. 8. Claxton), is a condensed introduc- 
tion to the Holy Scriptures. It contains chap- 
ters on the authority and authenticity of the 
Seriptures, rules for its interpretation, and jn- 
| troductions to its several books. Of course, in 
condensing into a single volume the contents of 
half a dozen shelves in the theologic al library, 
much is lost, and more is stated in forms so brief 
as to be unsatisfactory. ‘This is, however, iney- 
itable. » For those who can not afford the money , 
| to purchase the more erudite treatises of Horne, 

De Wette, McDonald, Davidson, and the like, 
nor the time to study them, this volume will 
serve as a useful substitute. 

The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by Coxy- 
| BBARE and Howson, of which we mentioned an 
edition prepared for English readers in our April 
Number, is republished in its original form, but 
in one rather bulky volume, by Charles Scribner 
and Co. Now, therefore, one may have either 
| the later edition or the original one, with all the 

| Greek and Latin notes and the maps and illus- 
trations, for the same price, which competition 
has made ruinously low to the publisher, but 
profitably so to the reading public. 

Views of Life, by Rev. W. T. Moors (R. W. 
Carroll and Co. ), consists of a series of addresses 

on the social and religious questions of the age, 
such as Woman’s Sphere, Utilitarianism, Rad- 
icalism and Conservatism, and the like. ‘They 
| wyre mainly delivered before college graduating 
classes, and are about such views as are ordinarily 
held up on such occasions, when nothing very 
| startling is expected, and people go more to 
| hear their own sons and daughters than to be 
| either electrified or instructed by others. 

We find very little to commend in The Gates 

Wide Open; or, Scenes in Another World, by 
| Grorce Woop (Lee and Shepard). The chief 
value of the “Gates Ajar” lies less in its portrayal 
| of a world which God has purposely not only hid 
from our sight, but even veiled from our imagina- 
tion, than in its powerful delineation of the actual 
experiences of a sorrow-stricken heart, and in 
the want, which it fully describes and perhaps 
partly supplies, of a large class of minds, who 
would rather take an imaginary inventory of the 
‘inheritance of the saints” than trust it to the 
| love of the Father, and leave its disclosures for 
the revelation of the future. Mr, Wood’s book 
| lacks even this doubtful merit; and in attempt- 
|ing to bring heaven within the comprehension 
| of very prosaic natures draggles it wretchedly in 
| the dirt. In fact, these scenes in ‘another 
| world,” what with concerts, dancing, superb 
| meals (by-the- way, who does the cooking in 
| heaven? is there no rest for the housekeepers? 
must Biddy spend her eternity in the kitchen ?), 
are so like scenes in this that we are puzzled to 
see any advantage in the translation. 
Perhaps no part of the Scripture is less read 
or less understood than the books of the proph- 
ets. Professor Cowxss follows his volumes on 
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The Minor Prophets, Ezekiel and Daniel, and | thence through the Indian Ocean and the China 
[saiah, with a similar volume on Jeremiah and | Sea, touching at Singapore, and taking a super- 
his Lamentations (D. Appleton and Co.). ‘To | ficial view of China and Japan; thence crossing 
those scholars who are familiar with the original | the Pacific Ocean on the steamships of the Pacific 
Hebrew these notes will be scarcely adequate; | Mail Company, taking time for a glance at the 
put for laymen, Sabbath-school and Bible-class | magnificeat vegetation and yet more magnificent 
teachers, and other students of the Scripture, | mountains of the Pacific coast, and coming home 
they afford perhaps the best concise, simple, and | via Salt Lake City and the Mississippi Valley. 
perspicuous interpreter of what is, next to the | Like Dilke’s ‘* Greater Britain,” his book gives 
Revelation of St. John, the most difficult part of | a bird's-eye view of the commercial world. Mr. 
the Bible for the ordinary reader to understand. | Coffin is less philosophical than Dilke, but a no 
we | less accurate observer. ‘The most valuable por 
TRAVELS. tion of his book, perhaps, is the supplement, in 
Tue Pacific Railroad has opened not only a} which he gives practical directions to those who 
new country to travelers, but a new vein of lit- | are anvbitious to take a similar tour. 
erature to readers. ‘The first to mine in this Our readers will remember that shortly after 
vein was Samuet Bow tes, the accomplished | the close of the rebellion the United States Gov- 
editor of one of our best literary journals, the | ernment put the Franklin at the disposal of Ad 
Springfield Republican. ‘Twice he has made the | miral Farragut to go to Europe for rest and ree- 
tour across the continent—once in 1865, again in | reation. During 1867-68 he visited every coun- 
1868. His ** Across the Continent” and ‘‘ The | try in Europe, besides touching at Asia and Af 
Switzerland of America” were so popular that he | rica. His tour was a series of ovations. Every 
has followed them with a third—Our New West | where the flag was received with honor by the 
Hartford Publishing Company). Mr. Bowles | Governments and with enthusiasm by the peo- 
possesses the editorial faculty of seeing those | ple. The story of this journey has been record 
things which are of public interest, and of nar- | ed by Mr. J. E. Montcomery, a member of his 
rating them and nothing else. His book is | staff, in The Cruise of Admirai Farragut (G. P. 
graphic. His descriptions are more pictorial | Putnam and Son). The book is handsomely il 
than the wretched pictures which do not illus- | lustrated, is accompanied with a photograph of 
trate it. ‘The fact that he traveled in company | the Admiral, and in paper and printing is one 
with Schuyler Colfax gave him peculiar facilities | of the handsomest specimens in book art of the 
for becoming acquainted with Mormonism; and | year. But the author is not equal to his subject. 
his description of the ‘* peculiar institution,” and | A simple account of the Admiral’s journey has 
his portrayal of the sentiments of its adherents, is | not contented him. He exhausts his energies 
the best which we have seen.— The New West, | and the patience of his readers in labored at- 
by Cuarvtes Lorine Brace (G. P. Putnam and | tempts at fine writing. The Franklin is always 
Son), a somewhat different book, though with so | ‘‘ our immense vessel,” or ‘‘ our noble ship,” or 
similar a title, is a record of the author's tour in | “ our beautifully modeled ship.” He takes near- 
California in 1867-68. ‘Those who have followed | ly half a page to tell us when she left her anchor- 
Mr. Brace in his rambles through Germany, Hun- | age. We commend to Mr. Montgomery Mr. 
gary, and Norway will be glad to welcome him | Jeams Yellowplash’s sentiment, that a hat’s a 
as a traveling companion again. His estimate | hat, and it is no more poetical to call it a ‘‘ silk- 
of California character is as appreciative as it is | en gossamer.” 
brief, and preserves the golden mean between It is not easy to write a new book on so old a 
that enthusiasm which scarcely stops short of | subject as European sights and scenes. But Mr. 
deifying, and that missionary zeal which repre- | Epwarp Govutp Burrum has done it in his 
sents the Pacific coast as a kind of heathendom. | Sights and Sensations in France, Germany, and‘ 
—The Mississippi Valley, by J. W. Foster, | Switzerfand (Harper aud Brothers). Mr. Buf- 
LU.D. (S. C. Griggs and Co.), is in its informa- | fum was for ten years at the head of a bureau 
tion a more valuable book, in its form less pop- | of correspondence in Paris as agent for a New 
ular, than either of the above. It is the result | York paper. In this time he accumulated a 
of many years devoted to explorations in differ- | stock of material in letters and sketches of for 
ent parts of the Mississippi Valley—and in the | eign life and scenery from which his brother has 
eve of science that valley includes all that lies | collected the papers which make up this volume. 
between the Appalachian and the Rocky Mount- | There are no guide-book statistics as to the 
ain ranges. Dr. Foster’s account of the topog- | height of mountains, the population of towns, 
raphy, meteorology, and geology of this portion | the measurements of public buildings, no repe- 
of our country is greatly aided by some valuable | titions of stale historical allusions, and no pro- 
maps and sections. ‘The statisucal information | found philosophical disquisitions on foreign char- 
must have cost no little labor; and the book is | acter. But if one wants to visit the gambling 
a valuable addition to our too scanty stock of | hells of Europe, he can do so, without viola- 
truly scientific knowledge of our own land. ting his conscience, by reading the lifelike chap- 
Our New Way Round the World (Fields, Os- | ter on Trente et Quarante at Hombourg. If he 
good, and Co. ) is the record of'a recent trip by Mr. | wishes to see the greatest specimen of modern 
C. G. Corrrs—“ Carleton”—well known to the , engineering, he might not succeed in getting a 
newspaper r~ading public as one of the best ‘‘war | pass himself to visit Mount Cenis Tunnel, buat 
correspondents” during the great rebellion. He} may go over two miles into the bowels of the 
left New York on the 25th of July, 1866, and | earth, through the very heart of the Alps, under 
after spending a year and a half in Europe, pro- | the wing of Mr. Buffum. We took up his vol- 
ceeded, via Marseilles and the Mediterranean, to | ume as a critic reluctantly, expecting to read the 
Alexandria ; thence, via Cairo, Suez, and the Red | old story of the European tourist translated into 
Sea, to India, of which he took a rapid survey; a slightly different phraseology. We laid it 
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down with regret, finding in it views cf Euro- 
pean life which escape most sight-seers less fa- | 
vorably situated than himself. 

Mr. Wii.i1aM J. FiaGeG gives us the result 
of his European observations in a volume which 
we can not better describe than by quoting the} 
title-page— Three Seasons in European Vine- 
yards: Treating of Vine Culture ; Vine Disease | 
and its Cure; Wine-making and wines Red and 
White; Wine-drinking as affecting Health and 
Morals. (Harper and Brothers.) For our- 
selves we would give more for one good mount- 
ain spring on our summer place than for half an | 
acre in vines, if we were only permitted to taste | 
the fruit after it had passed through the wine- 
press. We like our grapes best with their skins 
on. If we must drink wine, it is doubtless better | 
to ‘‘drink your own wine, and not another's.” | 
But if this be temperate drinking, what is in- 
temperance? ‘ Drink that wime—you and your | 
wife and little ones ; drink it for breakfast, drink | 
it for dinner, drink it for supper; drink it, in| 
short, whenever you are dry or wet, cold or| 
tired.” Nevertheless, on the whole, we are ins | 
clined to weleome Mr. Flagg’s book. America | 
is already a wine-growing country. If we are | 
going to produce wines, let us make good wines. 
The banks of the Hudson will yet be vine-cov- 
ered. ‘Yhe banks of the Ohio are so already in | 
many places. California 1s second only to France | 
and Germany in the excellence of her vintage. 
The grape redeemed Vineland from a desert, and | 
converted it in less than half a score of years into | 
a flourishing and populous town. Whatever may | 
be the effect of this fact on intemperance, there 
can be no doubt of its effect on the purity of | 
wines, Imported liquors are never pure. Do- | 
mestic liquors are rarely adulterated. There is | 
no city in the world where it is so hard to get | 
good wine as Paris. The red wine of the coun- | 
iry alone is reliable. It is too cheap to be doc- | 
tored. If you want to drink real Rhine wine 
you must drink it on the banks of the Rhine. | 
No Champagne sparkles like that of Rheims. 
Whisky is pure in Indiana and L[llinois; but 
pure whisky is as rare in Paris as pure brandy | 
is in New York. You may call for a bottle of 
Longworth in Cincinnati with moral certainty 
that you get what you call for. If the American 
world would consent to drink only water, we be- 
lieve they would be wiser, better, happier. As 
a race we need not stimulants, but sedatives. 
But if we must have stimulants, wines are better | 
than whisky, pure wines than adulterated ones, 
good wines than poor ones. And if Mr. Flagg’s 
book will convert no American drinkers, it may 
help to regenerate American drinks. 

We hardly know whether to class Tarne’s 
Ttaly—Florence and Venice (Leypoldt and Holt) 
among books of travel or not. In form it is so. 
In fact it is quite as much a treatise on Italian 
art. It is the third volume of a series of seven | 
comprising the works of H. Taine, which are 
being issued from the press of Leypoldt and Holt. | 
Monsieur ‘Taine has been called the French Rus- | 
kin. ‘The appellation is correct in this, that he | 
is as near an approximation to Ruskin as the 
French mind can attain. He is the popular art | 
critic of France. Ruskin is the popular art critic 
of England. But here the resemblance ends, 
both are characteristically national, and as lit- | 
tle alike as John Bull is like Johnny Crapeau. | 





| a religious perception of truths. 


| ery.” 
| but it would have been characterized by a differ- 


Their most striking unlikeness is in their moral 
earnestness. It appears in their descriptions of 
pictures, in their attitude toward nature, in their 
feelings toward mankind, in all their speculations 
and passing criticisms, in the very fibre of their 
style. A man who knows nothing about pictures 
who does not understand any thing about the 
technicalities or processes of art, can read Rus. 
kin profitably for the pervading abundance of 
moral life and power in his works. He can read 
Taine also profitably, but because of the informa. 
tion he will incidentally gather. Ruskin’s depth 
and intensity of religious feeling is such that it 
affects his whole mind. His style is the over- 
flowing of the life within. He has a moral and 
Taine has but 
an intellectual perception of redigious truths, and 
that only where they are thrust upon him. Rus- 
kin respects science, uses it, honors it, but he 
never would have said of the scientifie develop- 
ment of the age, ‘‘ Other developments of the 
mind—art, poetry, and religion—may fail, di- 
verge, or languish, but this can not fail to en- 
dure.” This single sentence marks a world-wide 
difference between the men. ‘Taine’s descrip- 
tions of pictures are enumerations of heads, 
trunks, figures, faces, costumes, jewels; his de- 
scriptions of buildings are details of arches, win- 
dows, columns, domes, fagades. He is impressed 
by sublimity and beauty. But he rarely gives 
you that central, moral impression of the pic- 
ture which gives significance to all the parts. A 
description of Ruskin is in effect a prayer, a 
poem, or a song; of Taine, a catalogue or a crit- 
icism. ‘Taine may be really more exact, but he 
trausfers none of the moral power of the picture ; 
he never makes the eye moisten; he never stirs 
the heart; he never morally elevates the reader. 
He perceives that Christ is an object of adoration 
to many, and so points out as a fault that in a 
certain picture ‘‘the infant Christ had the big 
head, lank limbs, and protuberant belly of actu- 
al bantlings that do nothing else but suck and 
Ruskin might have used similar language, 


ent tone—the protest of a true reverence would 
have mingled with that of taste. Taine writes 
as a man of letters, a critic, a person of xsthetic 
culture, and of perhaps philosophic perception. 
Because a colder, he is in some respects a safer 
eritic than Ruskin. But the latter does not look 
or criticise with the esthetic faculties alone. ‘The 
moral and spiritual nature is supreme. He looks 
on art as being consciously or unconsciously the 
growth or development, or at least the witness, 
of man’s moral and spiritual nature; every fault 
and failure, as every success and glory, has a 
moral significance. In fine, Taine is too much 
of a critic to be an appreciative artist, in the high- 
est sense. Ruskin is too much of a poet to be 
always a safe critic; Taine is too cold, Ruskin 
is sometimes over-earnest; ‘Taine has keen per- 
ceptions, Ruskin moral intuitions; Taine ana- 
lyzes, Ruskin feels, ‘‘ Italy” is perhaps less 
characteristic of its author than ‘‘'The Ideal in 
Art.” Despite its too Gallic admiration of mere 
form and color, in pictures, jewels, fine dresses— 
despite the sense of hunger which it leaves, as 
though your noblest appetite were left unfed, it 
is a most charming picture of Italian scenery, 
life, and art. 

Among the Highlands of the Hudson, looking 
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down upon its placid stream where its waters | them from idle sports to the far more enjoyable 
crowd between Storm King and Breakneck, on | as well as valuable employment of looking up 
one of those summer days that forbid serious | birds and insects and flowers, if not for future 


thought, and call one away, despite himself, to 
dream-land, we have read—if reading it can be 
ealled—Mr. J. D. Wuitney’s Yosemite Guide- 
Book, with curiously commingled feelings of de- 
light and dissatisfaction: delight in our dreamy 
yisit under his guidance to the most marvelously 
sublime scenery in the world; dissatisfaction in 
the rude awaking to the fact that so many miles 
intervene between us and the reality. Neverthe- 
less, we would gladly duplicate our dream of 
river, valley, mountain, cascade, and giant trees 
in our readers’ experience if our pen could do it. 
But for that we must refer them to the conjuror 
who called up the vision for us. State geologists 
are not ordinarily conjuvors; and Mr. Whitney 
is a State geologist. What conception of the 
Yosemite Valley does it give to me to be told 
that it is a chasm cut through the mountain, that 
it is from five to eight miles in length and one- 
half a mile in breadth, inclosed by granite mount- 
ains from one-half a mile to a mile in height ? 
What more do I know when I am told that its 
Cathedral Peak is 2660 feet above the valley, the 
Three Brothers rise to 3830 feet, the Half Dome 
to 4737 feet? Emotions of grandeur will not 
come at the call of the yard-stick. It is a poet- 
ic, not a geological survey I want. But Mr. 
Whitney is a poet. He has seen the valley not 
merely with the eyes of a professional guide, nor 
with those of a savant. His book is delightfully 
disappointing. He does indeed tell us the differ- 
ent routes. He gives us scientific information as 
to the geology and botany of this wonderful re- 
gion. But he sees more than science. His book 
is much more than a guide-book. Simple as is 
his style he transports us into the region which 
he portrays, and inspires us with his own deep 
emotion, enkindled by the grandeur amidst which 
he has been living. Mr. Whitney’s opportunities 
have been rare for an examination of a scene 
which Mr, C. L. Brace declares unequaled in all 
its combinations with any thing in Switzerland, 
Tyrol, or Norway. In 1864 the United States 
granted both the Yosemite Valley and the Big 
‘Tree Grove to the State of California, on condi- 
tion that it should be held exclusively for ‘* pub- 
lic use, resort, and recreation.” 
accepted. Committees were appointed to man- 
age the property in the name of the State. Mr. 


Whitney, State geologist, was one of them. The 


summers of 1866-67 were spent in explorations. 


One of the results is the handsome volume be- 
The illustrations are worthy of the 
book, and as nearly worthy of the subject as 
Two admirable maps—one 
of the Sierra Nevada in the region of the Yo- 
semite, the other of the Yosemite itself—accom- 
It is published by the State, 
but is for sale in the Atlantic States through B. | 
Those who mean to visit 
the Yosemite can find no better guide-book. 
Those who can not will find it an admirable 


fore us. 


wood-cuts can be. 


pany the volume. 


Westerman and Co. 


substitute for a journey thither. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of John James Audubon, the Natu- 
ralist, edited by his widow (G. P. Putnam and 
It is just the book to 
awaken in children a love for nature, and send | ly the romance became one of real life—how he 


Son), is a rare biography. 


The trust was 


vabinets, at least for present pleasure. Quite as 
valuable is it for children of a larger growth, by 
reason of its inculcation of the value of patience, 
perseverance, courage invincible and undaunted, 
and the value of a life concentrated upon a sin- 
gle purpose and actuated by a resistless enthusi- 
asm. Above all is it significant as an illustra- 
tion of the fruitfulness of a life that follows the 
promptings of nature, and the uselessness of at- 
temvting to disregard her dictates. Audubon 
was born near New Orleans, May 4, 1780, was 
sent by his father to France, where he received 
his imperfect education, pursuing the severer 
studies only under compulsion, but rejoicing in 
music and drawing, and hunting birds’-nests 
with the assiduity of a youthful enthusiasm 
which later years never cooled. Returning to 
America to take charge of his father’s estate in 
Pennsylvania—Mill Grove—he became acquaint- 
ed with Lucy Bakewell, who afterward became 
Mrs. Lucy Audubon, and to whom, scarcely less 
than to her husband, the world is indebted for 
his incomparable work. At Mill Grove his house 
was what his room had been in Paris—a perfect 
museum. ‘* The walls were festooned with all 
sorts of birds’ eggs, carefully blown out and 
hung on a thread. The chimney-piece was cov- 
ered with stuffed squirrels, raccoons, and opos- 
sums; and the shelves around were likewise 
crowded with specimens, among which were 
fishes, frogs, snakes, lizards, and other reptiles, 
Besides these stuffed varieties many paintings 
were arranged upon the walls, chiefly of birds.” 
This was all very well, but Mr. Bakewell did not 
see how birds’ eggs and reptiles were going to 
provide his daughter and prospective son-in-law 
with a support. He very naturally and properly 
advised Audubon to obtain some knowledge of 
commercial pursuits before being married. Au- 
dubon went to New York for the purpose, lost 
some hundreds of pounds by a bad speculation, 
collected a number of specimens of natural his- 
tory, and returned to Mill Grove so much the 
poorer and richer for his visit to the metropolis. 
The West was just opening. Audubon, as well as 
his friends, supposed that a change of place was 
all that was needed to give him success in busi- 
ness. (How many men imagine that a change 
of place is the prerequisite of success, which 
nothing can give but a change of nature!) So 
he took Lucy for a wife, Ferdinand Rosier for 
a partner, and the proceeds of Mill Grove, which 
he sold, for a capital, and started for Louis- 
ville. Now really his life commenced. How 
they went from place to place—how, wherever 
they settled, Audubon merely submitted to the 
store as an inexorable necessity, and spent his 
enthusiasm in all sorts of absurd adventures in 
the woods—how his partner fumed and fretted 
when they got caught on a sand-bar or were 
wedged in by the ice, and how /udubon re- 
joiced because it gave him an excuse for a new 
| tramp in the woods or a visit to an Indian en- 
| campment—how gradually his capital evapora- 
| ted and he became penniless—how then he began 
life anew, now for the first time a free man to 
pursue his seemingly impossible dream unhin- 
dered by business entanglements—how gradual- 
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floated down the Mississippi to New Orleans in | 
search of lucrative employment, but still more 

in search of birds—how his wife, leaving him for 

months at a time, served as governess in a private 

family that she might aid him to acquire funds for 

the accomplishment of what had now become the 

great purpose of his life—how little sympathy he 

found in all his seemingly chimerical plans from 

any one but his wife, who never lost faith in him 

or his final suecess—how absolutely and hope- 

lessly poor he was—how he traveled on foot for 

want of funds to sail or ride—how he made a 

journey to Niagara Falls without a cent of 

money in his pocket, depending on picking up 

employment as a portrait painter on the road, 

and arrived at last so poor that he could not | 
even afford to pay the necessary toll to cross the 

bridge to Goat Island—how in all his roving he | 
never lost sight of his darling birds, ready at 
any time for a tramp of miles to find a new 
specimen, and picking his way through the 
thickest cane-brakes and the most tangled for- 
est that he might study them in their haunts and 
paint them as they are—how, returning to New 
Orleans, he at length accumulated, by keeping 
a dancing-school, funds enough, added to the ac- 
cumulations of his wife, to start for Europe— 
how, going there, by the sheer audacity of his 
enthusiasm he compelled the respect and se- | 
cured the attention of that most reserved and 

difficult to conquer of all ‘best society,” the 

English, and commenced without either money 

or credit, other than such as his own character 

gave him, the publication of the greatest literary 

enterprise ever undertaken by a single man— 

how, having traveled over America on foot to 

obtain his birds, he traveled through England to 

obtain his subscribers—how irksome the hunting 

for subscribers was, and how delightful the hunt- 

ing for birds—how he maintained with a grand 

pride the native simplicity of his republican 

character in the courts of France and England, 

with lords, nobles, kings, and literary princes, 

the peer and equal of the best, yet, though court- 

ed, féted, caressed, honored, still crying out, ‘I } 
feel I am strange to all but the birds of Amer- 

ica!” and hastening back to his native woods as 

soon as his work was well under way—how grad- 

ually the tortuous and rocky stream of his hard | 
life widened out into a greater prosperity, and | 
he saw his work achieved, and reaped, even while | 
he lived, something of the fame it deserved 50 | 
well: all this can never be told better than it has | 
been in Audubon’s own words, taken from his | 
letters and journals, and edited and revised by | 
his wife, who, in it all, was a help truly meet 

for such aman. It is a grand story of a grand | 
life, more instructive than a sermon, more ro- | 
mantic than a romance. 

It is rarely the case that an autobiography is | 
justified. It is rarely undertaken except by one 
who is something of an egotist. Earnest, men 
have something else to think about than them- 
selves, something else to tell than the story of 
their lives. ‘To write such a story and avoid the | 
appearance of egotism is perhaps one of the most 
difficult of literary problems. Mr. Jonn Neat, 
in his Wandering Recollections of a Somewhat 
Busy Life (Roberts Brothers), has not solved 
the problem. His book is unmistakably egotist- 
ical, and somewhat garrulous. It is safe to pre- 
sume that a very considerable proportion of our 


| 
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readers do not know who John Neal is, It jx 
quite as safe to conclude that most of them haye 
no special interest in his life. His literary fame 
is almost wholly local. ‘There is nothing in his 
compositions to give it a wider scope or more 
than a very transient character. There js no 
thing of adventure in his life to lift it above th, 
common experiences of a very ordinary life, _]j 
one has leisure to sit down and hear an old ma) 
of seventy-three talk in a rambling way of his 
own literary successes and business mis-adyen 
tures, he may do so with Mr. John Neal's auto- 
biography, and may while away his hour, if not 
very profitably, at least not without getting from 
it some entertainment. ‘The chief charm of his 
pages—and they are not dull reading—lies jn 
their gossip about friends and contemporaries 
—gossip that is sometimes scandal—and his 
sketches of American periodicals and periodical 
literature of the last half century, which needed 
some such memorial to keep them from falling 
wholly into oblivion. 

An anecdote sometimes indicates more of th 
character of a great man than an event, a let 
ter, or a journal. Even apocryphal stories illus 
trate. Gossip generally takes its complexion 
from the truth. Falsehood sometimes reveals 


}as much of the salient points of a man’s repu- 


tation, if not of his actual personality, as th 
truth, For over twelve years Mr. WakeELry 
has been gathering the materials for his Anec 
dotes of the Wesleys (Carlton and Lanahan). 
He has gleaned in all fields—in their works, th 
Armenian and Wesleyan Magazines, the various 
biographies that have been written of this ex- 
traordinary family, and in the journals of John 
Wesley. Mr. Wakeley has been an industrious 
gleaner, and has gathered some royal sheaves. 
Famous London Merchants, by H. R. Fox 
Bourne (Harper and Brothers), is a capital 
book for boys, and well worth reading by all 
young men who are entering upon a mercantile 
career, and do not think themselves too old to 
learn from the experience of their predecessors. 
It not only contains biographical sketches of 
thirteen leading merchants and bankers, includ- 
ing such men as Sir Richard Whittington, N. 
M. Rothschild, Samuel Gurney, and George Pea 
body, but incidentally traces in their lives the 
course of English trade from the fourteenth cen- 
tury to the present day. Here you may find, in 
the guilds into which all trade was divided un 
der the reign of Edward IIL., the origin of our 
trades-unions ; here, in the formation of the Le- 
vant or Turkey Company, in 1581, an illustra- 
tion of one of the first of those commercial com- 
panies which have since become so great a pow- 
er, especially in England. Here you will find 
the story of the organization of the East India 
Company, and the biography of its illustrious 
founder ; here the story of the establishment of 
the Bank of England, and the obstacles which 
William Patterson, its projector, had to over- 
come before he could accomplish his purpose ; 
and here the history of the first stock-jobbing, 
as it was prosecuted by that arch-speculator N. 
M. Rothschild in the days when carrier doves 
served the purpose of the modern telegraph. 
The book is thus a more valuable contribution 
to history than it at first appears to be—is worth 
more than-+its face. Merchants are among the 
chief founders of modern civilization. The his- 


















tory of those who have been most prominent in 
the organization of trade is the history of sume 
of the world’s greatest and truest benefactors. 
Nor is this all. ‘To give wisely requires as much 
skill as to acquire; and the history of the true 
merchant illustrates the art of imparting as well 
as that of acquisition. Rothschild was, after all, 
only half a great man. He knew how to ob- 
tain wealth, but not how to employ it. ‘The life 
of Sir Richard Whittington, the first to attempt 
any prison reform, or that of George Peabody, 
whose heart is as large as his purse, puts to 
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shame the seeming success but real failure of 
such a life as that of Rothschild, and shows, as 
no philosophy can, that the true merchant is 
double-handed, and, like Joseph in Egypt, stores , 
only that he may distribute to the necessities of 
others in the famine which they were not wise 
enough to anticipate. Mr. Bourtie’s book treats 
of secular saints and secular life, and is entirely 
innocent of the conventional tone which too oft- 
en characterizes Sabbath-school literature. But 
it is an excellent book for Sabbath-school libra 
ries as well as for the home. 





UNITED STATES. 


Manthly Record of Current Events. 


| before been sent, was being fitted out in New 


UR Record closes on the 30th of July. The | York. The plan was that the men were to pro- 


main topic of political interest during the | 
month is the election in Virginia, which took | 
place on the 6th of July. ‘The election appears | 


ceed, unarmed, on board several small vessels to 
a place of rendezvous near the extremity of Long 


Island, where they were to be joined by another 


to have been very quietly conducted. By the | steamer, on board of which were the arms and 
terms of the President's proclamation, ordering | munitions, which was to convey them to Cuba. 


the election, as noted in our Record for July, all | 
persons registered as electors on the day of elec- | 
tion were entitled to vote. ‘The total vote was | 
about 220,000. ‘The new Constitution was adopt- | 
ed almost unanimously ; but the two sections sub- | 
mitted for a separate vote were rejected by a very 
large majority. ‘The section disfranchising all 
persons who, as officers, had taken the oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States, 
and had subsequently aided the rebellion, was re- 
jected by a majority of about 40,000. The sec- 
tion prescribing that all State officers should be 
required to swear that they had never voluntarily 
aided in the rebellion was rejected by a somewhat 
larger majority. ‘The Constitution as adopted 
recognizes the equai civil rights of all persons, 
irrespective of race, color, or former condition. — 
For Governor there were two candidates, Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Walker. Both were classed as 
Republicans; the former being designated as 
**Radical,” and the latter styled ‘* Conserva- 
tive.” A considerabie portion of the colored 
vote was cast for Mr. Wells; almost the whole 
of the white vote for Mr. Walker, whose majority 
was nearly 20,000. The Legislature, as chosen, 
is ‘* Conservative” by a large majority. Out of 
about 150 members of the House of Delegates 
there are 15 persons of color.—The Governor- 
elect is a native of the State of New York, and 
has resided only a few years in Virginia. 
Prompt measures have been taken by our Goy- 
ernment to frustrate attempts to violate the Neu- 
trality laws by expeditions sent to Cuba in aid 
of the revolutionists. On the 2Ist of June the 
members of the *‘ Cuban Junta” in New York, 
and several persons sapposed to be leaders in an 
expedition to Cuba, were arrested upon a charge 
of violating the Neutrality laws. All, with the 
exception of Colonel Ryan, were released upon 
giving bail not to violate the laws. Ryan was 
placed in the charge of an officer, but while on 
his way to prison he was permitted to visit some 
of his friends ; these seized the officer, and held 
him until the prisoner effected his escape. In 
the mean time an expedition, more formidable 


This expedition was to be really under command 


of Ryan, though his nominal superior is said to 
have been General Goicouria, who bore a promi- 
nent part in the Lopez expedition several years 
ago. The gathering together of large bodies of 


| men could not be concealed ; and they were in- 


structed to say that they were collected for a 
mining expedition to Montana. All the plans 
of the expedition were made known to the offi- 
cers of the Government, and measures were taken 
thoroughiy to frustrate them. 

The evexing of June 26 was fixed upon for the 
departure of the expedition. Reports were put 
in circulation stating the number of men at from 
800 to 2500. The actual number embarked was 
about 400. These went on board three small 
steamers, the Cool, Maybe, and Chase, and were 
to proceed to the place of rendezvous by way of 
Long Island Sound; while another steamer, the 
Catharine Whiting, was to go by the ocean, and 
taking on board arms and munitions, borne by 
sailing vessels, was to convey the men to Cuba. 
The Whiting was seized in the harbor of New 
York before she had put to sea. On board of 
her was General Goicouria, who was subsequent- 
ly arraigned on a charge of violating the Neutral- 
ity laws; but as no positive proof of the offense 
could be produced he was discharged. 

In the mean while the small steamers, with 
the men on board, proceeded up the Sound and 
neared the proposed place of rendezvous. It 
was supposed that the voyage would last only a 
few hours, and there was on board only a scanty 
supply of provisions. The adventurers suffered 
severely from hunger and thirst. A portion of 
the men, about 200 in all, among whom was 
Ryan, Janded upon Gardiner’s Island; and the 
steamers, with about 110 men remaining on 
board, prepared to return to New York. On 
their way they were overhauled by a United 
States revenue cutter and made prisoners. They 
were detained in custody a few days; but on the 
3d of July were set at liberty upon their own 
recognizances, a few of the leaders being held to 
await further legal proceedings ; these were sub- 





in numbers and equipment than any which had 





sequently released upon adequate bail. 
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The part of the expedition which had landed | cruel manner ; the rule being that all 


on Gardiner’s Island remained undisturbed until 
the 16th of July. 
islet about five miles from the extreme point of 
Long Island, and is occupied by a single family. 
The Cuban expeditionists held a sort of military 
control of the island during their stay. On the 
16th a Government vessel appeared off the isl- 
and; the Cubans, with few exceptions, gave 
themselves up, and were conveyed to Fort La- 
fayette, in the harbor of New York. Here they 
were kept in close confinement until the 23d, 


when they were all discharged upon their written | 
promise not to engage in any military expedition | 


against any government with which the United 
States are at peace. Most of the men were whol- 
ly destitute of funds when discharged. Ryan 
and one or two of the other leaders had managed 
to escape from Gardiner’s Island, and made their 
way to Canada. A body of Cubans, about fifty 
in number, who had gathered in New Jersey, a 
few miles from the city of New York, were sub- 
sequently arrested and released. ‘The Cuban 
Junta in New York appear to have exhausted 
their funds in fitting out the expedition which 
has thus been frustrated, and it is not likely that 
any considerable expedition from this country 
will hereafter be attempted. 

A new Atlantic cable has been successfully 
laid by a company chartered by the French Gov- 
ernment. Itstarts from Brest, in France, crosses 


the Atlantic to St. Pierre, a small island off the | 


coast of Newfoundland, one of the three little 
spots in North America which still remain in the 
possession of France. From St. Pierre the line 
is continued to Duxbury, in Massachusetts, which 
is its American terminus. The charter granted 
by the French Government gives to that Govern- 
ment great advantages, securing to it especially 
the right of priority for all its dispatches. Our 
Government was at first disposed to prohibit the 
extension of the cable upon our territory; but 
finally allowed it to be done, upon the assurance 
that we should have equal rights with the French 
in the use of the cable. The cable was laid with 
few of the accidents which have accompanied all 
previous attempts of a similar character, The 
completion of the work was celebrated at Dux- 
bury, on the 27th of July, by appropriate cere- 
monies, congratulatory dispatches being inter- 
changed between the Préfect of Paris and the 
Mayor of Boston. 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 


Chief of Staff to General Johnston, of the Con- 
federate army, has been placed in virtual com- 
mand of the revolutionary force in Cuba. We 
have, as heretofore, abundant reports of en- 


gagements upon the island; but they are not of | 


a character to warrant any opinion as to the pres- 
ent state of the conflict. Spanish accounts rep- 
resent that Spain has, besides volunteers, about 
30,000 troops on the island, while the insurgents 
have under arms hardly a quarter as many ; and 
that the insurrection is nearly at its close. Cuban 
reports say that the movement was never in so 
promising a state, and that, apart from losses in 
action, the Spanish force is rapidly wasting away 
from sickness. All accounts agree that the war 
is now being waged by the Spaniards in the most 


Gardiner’s Island is a small | 


—. 
. | . persons Cap- 
tured in arms are immediately shot. 

In Paraguay the Allies, or rather the Brazil- 
ians, appear to have gained decided advantages 
Lopez is apparently nearly helpless in the mount. 
ains, and a Provisional Government has been 
pointed for Paraguay. 

It is utterly useless to undertake to give even 
a resumé of the troubles in the various Sout} 
American republics. There is hardly one of 
them in which there appears to be any thing ap- 
proaching a settled government. y 


ap- 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Alabama question has come up incident. 
ally in Parliament. Mr. Gladstone said that. 
although the claims were hardly now under ne- 
gotiation, he did not think that the American 
Government considered the question of a treaty 
as definitely dropped ; the question had not been 
discussed in either House of Congress; and he 
thought it best that an interval should occur on 
account of the state of public feeling in America, 
as the British Government was anxious that no- 
thing should happen to impede the resumption of 
negotiations. He wished that the debate should 
be postponed. ‘The Opposition agreed to this 
rather reluctantly, Sir Henry Bulwer saying that 
if the relations between the two countries should 
long remain in their present state both would 
have reason to repent. ‘The exaggerated claims 
put forth by Senator Sumner might be brought 
forward at a time when it would be dishonorable 
to grant and disastrous to refuse them. 

The great question of the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church has been finally settled. After 


| the second reading of the bill in the House of 


Peers several important amendments were made. 
The Ministry formally decided that no amend- 
ments should be acceded to which would impair 
the principle of total disendowment. ‘This was 
sustained by the Commons, who rejected the 
chief amendments of the Peers by a very decided 
majority. The bill, on the 20th of July, went 
back to the House of Peers; and upon the test 
question as to whether the bili as presented by 
the Commons should pass, the vote was 173 nays 
to 95 ayes—a majority of 78 against the Govern- 
ment. Earl Granville, the Government leader, 
moved an adjournment, in order that he might 
consult with his colleagues. ‘The general opin- 


|ion was that the Ministry would be dissolved 


and Parliament prorogued. But during the next 


| day the Peers opposed to the Government held 
General Thomas Jordan, formerly a captain | 
in the United States army, and subsequently | 


a meeting, and determined to submit to a com- 
promise, the terms of which were arranged be 
tween Earl Granville and Lord Cairns, who was 
deputed to act as the Opposition leader in place 
of the Marquis of Salisbury. The bill thus agreed 
upon was essentially as it came from the House 
of Commons, a few minor points being conceded 
to the Peers. ‘The bill, as amended, appears to 
have passed both Houses without a formal di- 
vision, although some voted for it under protest. 
Thus Lord Cairns said that he still had strong 
objections to the bill; but if it was to pass at all, 
it was not for the interest of the Church or the 
country to prolong the struggle on minor details. 
On the 26th of July the bill received the royal 


| assent, and thus became a law of the land. We 


shall hereafter give the essential features of this 
bill, which marks a new era in British history. 
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—— 
SPAIN. 


We give mere abstracts of the principal tele- 
graphic dispatches, it being impossible to decide 
upon their entire accuracy ; 


June 19. The Cortes has passed a bill giving the 
acts of the Provisional Government the force of law. 
~The Republicans have brought before the Cortes a 
resolution expressive of disapproval of the presence 
of the Duke of Montpensier in Spain, and demanding 
that the Government order him to return to Portugal ; 
this was rejected.—Marshal Serrano, as Regent of 
Spain, made a speech, in which he promised to respect 
the Constitution and liberties of the country.—Next 
day General Prim spoke to the same effect ; he said, 
also, that the Government must be hard, inflexible, 
and even cruel in the repression of disorder. 

June %. Exciting debate in the Cortes on the pol- 
icy of the Government tow:rd the Republicans. One 
of the Ministers said that the Government was de- 
termined to punish all unconstitutional manifesta- 
tions. The Republican members were warned that 
they would not be allowed to act as accomplices in a 
scheme for building up a republic. 

June 2. Prince Henri de Bourbon has taken the 
oath to support the Constitution. A battalion of sol- 
diers refuse to take the oath. 

July 2. Several Carlist risings have taken place in 
various places.—The mo area Junta of New Castile 
have put forth a manifesto against the reactionary 
policy of a portion of the Ministry; they recommend 
reorganization, and aftirm the right of insurrection 
against the present Government 

‘July 3. The Ministers declare that the clergy and 
municipal authorities are ready to take the oath pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. Troops have been dis- 
patched against the Carlists in Andalusia and Ara- 
gon, A strong Republican mani sto is published in 
Seville. More rumors of political nwovements. Carl- 
ists arrested. 

July 6. Republican displays in Catalonia. Fights 
in Seville between the troops and the Republicans. 
Herrera, Minister of Justice, resigns. Minister Fi- 
guerola introduces into the Cortes a bill confiscating 
the property of persons and corporations who refuse 
to swear fidelity to the Constitution. Some changes 
made in the Ministry. 

July 9. The Governor of Catalonia dismissed for 
not preventing a Republican demonstration at Bar- 
celona. Disorders anticipated, and troops kept ready 
to suppress any turbulence. 

July 13. Anew Ministry formed, the principal mem- 
bers being, as before, General Prim, Minister of War, 
and Admiral Topete, Minister of the Marine; the Min- 
ister of the Colonies, Becerra, is a new name.—The 
remains of a Spanish lady who died in the Protestant 
faith were interred in the general cemetery. This ap- 
pears to be the first instance in Spain in which a per- 
son not a Catholic has received the ordinary rites of 
sepulture in the general burying-ground. The cere- 
mony passed off without any disturbance. 

July 14. It is said that the Island of Madeira has de- 
clared for a republic, and that troops have been sent 
thither from Cadiz. 

Juiy 15. General Prim introduced to the Cortes the 
new members of the Ministry. They were, he said, 
constituted from the majority ; and though the men 
had been changed, the policy of the Government was 
unaltered. The Republicans replied by a sharp at- 
tack upon the policy of the Government. 

July 17. The Governments of France and Prussia 
formally recognize the Spanish Regency of Serrano. 
There are rumors that Don Carlos is on the frontier : 
also reports of sundry Carlist enterprises. Next day 
it is announced that Don Carlos has disappeared from 
France, and is in Spain. The threatening aspect of 
the Carlist party canses much uneasiness. 

July 21. Arrests at Madrid, Valladolid, Barcelona, 
aad elsewhere of persons supposed to be engaged in 
revolutionary plots. Don Carlos known to be in Spain. 

July 23, Officers arrested for fomenting insurrection 
have been exiled to the Canary Islands. There is 
much excitement created by Carlist arrests. The 
Government hesitates whether to confine itself to 
civil measures or to proclaim martial law. Next day 
the Government proclaimed martial law throughout 
Spain, reviving an old law bearing date of 1821. 

July 26. An attempt by the Carlists to take the city 
of Pampeluna, in Navarre, was frustrated. Arrests 
of Carlists continue to be made. 

July 2%. A party of Carlists defeated at Tarascon. 
Offers of aid to put down the rebellion come from all 
quarters of Spain. 


July 2%. More reports of engagements between the 
Carlists and the Government. It is said that Don 
Carlos has ordered a cessation of the movement on 
his behalf. 

The Don Carlos whose name often appears in 
the foregoing reports is the only son of the late 
Ion Carlos, brother of Ferdinand VII., whose 
claim to the Spanish crown gave rise to the war 
of the Succession, lasting from 1833 to 1840 
The present Don Carlos, whose full title is the 
Infante Juan Carlos, was born in 1822. He 
claims that he only is the legitimate king of 
Spain; for the law by which Isabella was rec- 
ognized as queen was, as he and his adherents 
claim, in utter violation of the Salic law, by which 
females are excluded from the succession. 


FRANCE. 

The results of the recent elections have intro- 
duced an element of opposition which has here- 
tofore been hardly known in the Empire. The 
‘Third Party” in the Legislative Body went so 
far as to propose to introduce a motion declaring 
that it was necessary to satisfy public feeling by 
granting to the public a more intimate associa- 
tion in the direction of affairs. The Emperor, 
always astute in forecasting the signs of the 
times, appears to have been willing to abandon, 
to a great extent, the absolute power which he 
has wielded ever since the famous coup d état 
by which he attained the Imperial throne. In- 
deed, a paragraph of a letter purporting to have 
been written by him has been made public through 
the press. He says: ‘‘On the 19th of January 
I committed a great fault by acting without pre- 
vious concert with the majority. I caused it to 
regard with suspicion my sentiments toward it. 
All my efforts should tend to regain its confi- 
dence.” ‘The formation of a new Ministry was 
clearly essential to the execution of the new 
plans of the Emperor. On the 9th of July the 
Ministers handed in their resignations, but the 
question of acceptance was kept open for con- 
sideration. On the 12th the Emperor presented 
a message to the Legislative Body, in which he 
acceded to several of the measures proposed ; 
but claimed that the rights which had been ex- 
pressly confided to him by the people should be 
left intact. The reforms conceded amounted 
virtually to the constitution of a responsible Min- 
istry, as an element of the executive government. 
Some stormy scenes ensued on the 13th, when it 
was announced that the Legislative Body was to 
be prorogued. ‘The formation of a Ministry was 
clearly a work of difficulty, and for days reports 
were rife as to the persons who were to compose 
it. On the 18th the names of the new Ministers 
were formally announced. 


PEGE Sogcisccscsceteue De Forcade la Roquette. 
PONG v5.50 64h den sds Duvergier. 

Yoreiqn Affaire.......+.+- Auvergne. 
TROBE «5 ccnicornconeses Pierre Magne. 
RR aa Alfred Leroux. 
Public Works ........+..- Gressier. 
rrerr eer er Admiral Genouilly. 

ST eae bwiewndec crecceces Marshal Niel. 

Public Fnstruction....... Bourbeau. 

President of Council ..... Chasseloup. 


With the exception of that of Marshal Niel, 
the foregoing names will be new to almost every 
person out of Fraffce. It is tacitly assumed on 
all hands that large concessions will be made by 
the Emperor in favor of 2 more liberal govern- 
ment in France. 
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N a certain school district in Iowa reside a few 


Drawer. 


experiences thitherward the comments of a couple 


ultra Democrats; likewise a colored man and of Britons on the entire want of elegance that 


wife who have several children. ‘The young | pervaded the inns of that region. 


One of them 


Democrats and the young Africans went to the | complained of a great grievance, to wit; ‘ When 


same school, at the opening of which it appeared 
that the former relucted at drinking from the 
same bucket with the latter. It so happened 
that on the following day the Constitutional 
Amendment was voted upon, and negroes were 
declared to be folks. Charged with the knowl- 
edge of this ‘* boon,” the young ebonies next day 
refused to bring water specially for themselves, 
but, when wishing to slake, went boldly to the 


I crossed the Plains,” said he, “it was some. 
| what rough, and they did not heat my tin plate 
| at the stations!” ‘This, however, was not so af. 
| fecting as the case of the Marquis of ——, who 
at one of the stopping-places asked the “ wait. 
| ing-maid” to change his plate. With a shake 
| of her impatient head she said, in the hearing of 
| the company, ‘* Well, if you have nastied your 
plate, I s'pose you can have another one!” © 


white boys’ pail. ‘‘ Drink out of your own pail!” | 


angrily exclaimed a young pale-face ; to which 
a young Sambo replied, ‘* Look-a-heah, boy, dar 
was ‘lection in dis State yes’day, and I jes’ tell 
you dat dat two-bucket business is played out !” 


Amone the cases tried before Recorder Hack- 
ett, at the June term, was that of a gentleman of 
color indicted for assault and battery with intent 
to kill. ‘The facts were that several boys had 
been chaffing the dark man to such an extent as 
to excite his wrath; and he, having a loaded gun, 
fired it, as he averred, over their heads, to fright- 
en them. ‘The man brought testimonials from 
Mr. William Cullen Bryant and other prominent 
gentlemen as to his good character. District- 
Attorney Hutchings remarked to his Honor, sotto 
voce, that there was nothing in the case; and by 
consent of counsel it was submitted without ar- 
gument to the jury, on the statement of the pris- 
oner himself, who was thus interrogated : 

Recorpver. ‘* Why did you discharge your 
gun ?” 

Prisoner. *‘ Jus’ to clar away de boys; I 
didn’t mean nothin.” 

Recorper. ‘Is it your habit to amuse your- 
self in this way ?” 

Prisoner. ‘‘ No, Sah!” 

Recorper. ‘‘How far were you from the 
boys ?” 

Prisoner. ‘‘ About thirty yards.” 

Recorver. ‘‘ What size shot did you use ?” 

Prisoner. ‘‘ Number two.” 

Recorper. ‘‘ How many took effect ?” 

Prisoner. ‘‘ Only one.” 

Recorper. ‘Only one, and only thirty yards 
off! Whata miserable shot! You're discharged. 
Go home and practice !” 

Sensible admonition from a judge whose ordi- 
nary diversion is to bring down humming-birds 
at half a mile. 


Aas! for the credit of American morals that 
there should be so many among us who share the 
wish so frankly, but unorthographically, stated by 
a citizen of Michigan, whose wedded life seems 
to have been a failure. Thus writes he to his 
lawyer : 

—— June 20. 1869 

Der strr—I wan to no ef thares eny law-that i can 
get Red of a onfathful wife i Cant take eny Comfort 
with and if so i will tend to it very soon my house is 
neglect my close share the same—in fat the hol thing 
gose ronge. 
rit soon truly * —— Box— 

Ax old newspaper man who “‘ did” California 
before the rail was laid, appends to his hotel 


| From the same source we have a little story 
| of the late James T. Brady's interview with an 
Irishman who had lost his family. Pat walked 

into Mr. Brady’s office, and being asked how he 
| got along in Florida, said: ‘* Well, Mr. Brady, 
| I bought a farm, and was working away, con- 
| tinted and happy, until the Indians came; they 
| surrounded me, scalped my wife, and murdered 
|my children, and acted altogether in a most ri- 
| diculous manner !” 


Ir comes to the Drawer from a Puritan that 
the pastor of a small country church in Massa- 
chusetts urged the venerable ladies composing 
the sewing society of his parish to open their 
doors at the society meetings to the young peo- 
ple, and encourage them to come in and cultivate 
the social part of their nature. With some hes- 
itation they complied, and the next meeting was 
certainly a lively one. Encountering one of the 
guardians of the society during the evening, the 
pastor said, ‘* Well, isn’t this a little livelier than 
heretofore?’ ‘* Yes,” replied the austere female, 
‘*it is livelier; but, Mr. B——, do you think 
it’s quite so solemn?” 


Erte County furnishes a form for the drawing 
of a legal document that may be of service to 
the bar of New York. In the United States Dis- 
trict Court, not long since, a seizure was made 
of one barrel of whisky, two horses, and other 
property. ‘The owner appeared and contested 
the seizure. A trial was had, and verdict ren- 
dered for the Government. The owner carried 
up the case on a writ of error, in which it became 
necessary to file what is termed an ‘‘ Assignment 
of Errors.” In that document it is stated : 

“ Afterwards, to wit, on the — day of , in the 
same town, before one of the Justices of the ——— 
Court of the United States at , comes the said 
one barrel of whisky, two horses, and other property, 
— claimant, and Piff. in Error, by ——, his At- 
torney, and say,” etc. 

The document concludes: 


‘* And the said one barrel of whisky, two horses, and 
other property, claimant, prays that the judg- 
ment aforesaid may be reversed.” 

Notwithstanding the ‘‘ personal” appearance 
of the horses and whisky in open court, and their 
prayer in writing, the court kept herself stern, 
and adjudicated for Uncle Sam. 


THe Empress Eugénie, prompted quite likely 
by the wonderful exploit of young Mr. Bennett's 
twelve-day trip across the Atlantic in the yacht 





Dauntless, has sent two thousand francs to the 
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panne 
Yacht Club of France, to be distributed in prizes. 
Wonder if she ever heard the little carol com- 
mencing : 
“Oh, weep ye British satiors true, | 
Above or under hatches, 
Here’s Yankee Doodle's been and come, 
And pars. yous crackest yatches! 
They started all to run a race, 
And wor well timed with watches ; 
But oh! they never had no chance, 
Had any British yatches\” 


True views of economy are quite compatible 
with religious duty in periods the most solemn. 
A case in point comes to us from Vernon, In- 
diana, where a man and woman somewhat ad- | 
yanced in life, belonging to different religious 
sects, united in marriage, one of the conditions 
of which was that each should have a separate 
purse, and whatever each then had or should ac- 
quire during coverture should remain separate 
and apart. During the last sickness of the hus- 
band he sent for the minister of his church to 
pray for him. At the commencement of the 
prayer the wife left the house and retired to the 
back-yard. Upon inquiry for the reason of her 
withdrawal, she replied, *‘I don’t pay my hus- 
band’s minister any thing, and J don’t want to 
sponge !” 





SrxceE Keble there has been scarcely one whose 
poetry on sacred subjects has been worth the read- 
ing, much less the singing. England, however, 
has recently produced an author whose versifica- 
tion has so far attracted attention as to cause 
some of his effusions to be reproduced in a Lon- 
don journal, from which we clip the following, 
entitled 

THE HEAVENLY BANKER. 
I have a never-failing bank, 
A more than golden store; 
No earthly bank is half so rich, 
How can I then be poor? 


. * * * 7 


Sometimes my banker smiling says 
“Why don’t you oftener come? 
And when you draw a little note, 
Why not a larger sum?” 
* 


* * * * 


I know my bank will never break; 
No, it can never fail; 

The firm, three persons in one God, 
Jehovah, Lord of all. 


Should all the banks of Britain break, 
The Bank of England smash, 

Bring in your notes to Zion's Bank, 
You'll surely have your cash. 


Even those who are the firmest believers in the 
efficacy of revival songs may doubt the good taste 
ofthis; but the concluding stanzas are still worse: 


The leper had a little note— 
“Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou can ;” 

The Banker cashed his little note, 
And healed the sickly man. 


But see the wretched dying thief 
Hang by the Banker's side; 

He cried, ‘‘ Dear Lord, remember me |” 
He got his cash and died. 


Was there ever doggerel more atrocious ? 





A GENTLEMAN who follows the profession of 
school-teaching on the Western Reserve in Ohio, 
gave out one morning as a reading lesson to his 
first class that portion of ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice” in which the ‘‘ pound of flesh” scene 


occurs. The reading finished, he asked the class 
what Shylock meant when he said, ‘* My deeds 
upon my head.” 

** Well,” said the tallest boy, ‘‘I don’t know, 
unless it means he carried his papers in his hat 1” 

A new but obvious interpretation, which seems 
to have escaped the astute Mr. R. G. White and 
other eminent Shakspearians. 


Our anecdote in the June Drawer of the 
Cuban sojourning in Baltimore recalls to a New 
Orleans correspondent an incident that occurred 
in the Crescent City, some two years ago, which 
has not found its way into print: 

A distinguished Confederate leader, who had 
passed some time in Mexico after the collapse of 
the ‘‘ cause perdue,” found his way hither right 
gladly, and put up at the St, Charles, The morn 
ing after his arrival he rang for John and sent 
him for a cock-tail, giving him a Maximilian 
dollar. John had been victimized before by de- 
signing strangers, and was carefully on his guard. 
Giving a glance at the shining piece of silver, he 
gave his head a shrewd shake, and laid the metal 
upon the table, remurking, with considerable dig- 
nity: ‘* They don’t take medals for drinks at this 
yer bar !” 





We are indebted to the President of one of 
our Life Insurance Companies for the following 
verbatim copy of a letter received by one of its 
Tennessee agents, in answer to a circular ad- 
dressed to a Superintendent of Schools. The 
concluding lines are especially pointed and touch- 
ing: 


Sir,— Yours of the 13th instant is before me and I 
think quite light of it—unnecessary, uncalled for—and 
all this honestly; were you to ask for the names of 
| teachers in my county, that you might Pray for them, 
| or assist them in any way to do their duty to God or 
mgn, then I would cheerfully give them; But, yea, 
when you want their money for nothing, die as, or 
when they may, then, then if you get them, it must be 
through some other organ. Notwithstanding Old Br 
Ar. Alexander, Al. Barnes, Bishop Potter, R. S. Storrs, 
Dr. Farr, Lord Brougham, or Gov, Any Body else, may 
| say it is aGood & Great thing to have Life Assured or 
| Insured, yet I fee] convinced the great Object is to get 
| money. Money, yes, The love of money is the root of 
| all evil; & I feel certain that it—the Love of money is 
| the Root of all such Institutions. No dcabt it is my 
| duty to pray, ask & entreat Him who made me, pre- 

serves me, in whom I live, move & have my being and 

in whose hand are the issues of Life & Death; yes, 
} pray, ask and implore him to Bless our Life, to make 
us good & useful &c. But he tells us to come, to open 
our mouth wide & he will fill & all without money or 
price, but I guess, we might come, and keep a coming 
to you & your institution, but if we didn’t bring the 
Greenbacks, or Yellow Boys, or the Silver itself, yes, I 
guess we might return as empty as we went, I con- 
sider all such games closely allied to gambling, yes, 
first Cozena, that is to cheat. Please bear with me & 
Let say to you Please engage in something bearing a 
better face, than to ask me, to send you $143 16 to 
have my Life Assured or Insured 12 months, when you 
can't prolong it a day, no not a moment—Well but 
that ain't it, yousay. Ono. But if I die, then that 

recious $1000 comes to my family!!! Well & 'spose 
t does, (which might be doubted) how do they get it? 
honestly ? by rendering an equivalent? No. They 
get something for nothing. I don't want to leave any 
such example as that after me & to follow me to the 
Bar of Judgment. May the Good Lord prepare you 
and me for the strict account of that Great Day! But 
I am over 65, & there is nothing proposed to such as 
I have seen: Therefore I may, 
Root little hog or die. 

—— ——,, Supt. 








Farewell, &c. 


The foregoing reminds us of a little scene that 
occurred not long since in a life-insurance office, 
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whither a newly-made widow went to receive the 
amount of a policy on her husband’s life. The 
president thought it proper to condole with her 
on her bereavement, to which the disconsolate 
mourner replied: ‘* That’s always the way with 
you men; you're always sorry when a poor wo- 
man gets a chance to make a little money!” 


‘*A ria for the Governor’s opinion!” said 
Saxe, the tall poet of Albany, who is also some- 
thing of a politician. ‘‘I don’t think much of 
governors any way. When I lived in Vermont 
such were the political chances that in two differ- 
ent campaigns I came within one of being Gov- 
ernor myself!” 

**What do you mean by one?” inquired his 
interlocutor. 

‘*The candidate on the other side—confound 
him!” 


A CLERGYMAN in one of the thriving cities of 
Wisconsin recently illustrated the difficulty ex- 
perienced by eloquent writers in giving out ex- 
temporaneous notices when he solemnly and im- 
pressively announced from the chancel: ‘‘ The 
child to be baptized will now be brought 
forth!” 


A LEGAL gentleman of Lawrence, Kansas, 
sends us the following copy of a return made by 
a deputy-sheriff upon a subpena duces tecum, 
issued from District Court, commanding one 
Thomas M‘Collie, a Justice of the Peace, to be 
and appear before that Court with his docket : 

Received this writ November 17, 1868, at 10 o'clock 
A.M., and served the same November 19, 1868, by read- 
ing this writ to the within-named Thomas M‘Collie. 
Duces Tecum not found. I have searched all over 
this county for this man, but no one has ever heard 
of him except the clerk and attorney. 

—— — , Sheriff. 
By —— ——, Deputy. 

In Kansas this is pronounced a substantial 
compliance with the law; but our correspondent 
is desirous of having the opinion of Judge Brady 
or Mr, Oakey Hall as to the rule that obtains in 
New York. 


** Names are things,” was not only a true say- 
ing of an eminent British publicist, but it finds 
fresh application in Norwalk, Ohio, where an. 
urban gentleman, being in a refreshment saloon, 
where some young people were drinking soda- 
water, remarked to the dispenser that he would 
**like a jug of that ar stuff.” 

** What stuff?” inquired the clerk of the fount- 


n. 

** Why, some o’ that sweetened wind.” 

How is this for a youngster of five, who was 
reading his lesson at school one day in that de- 
liberate manner for which some urchins are re- 


markable? As he proceeded with the task he 
came upon the passage, ‘‘ Keep thy tongue from 
evil and thy lips from guile.” Master Hopeful 
drawled out, ‘* Keep—thy—tongue—from—evil 
—and—thy—lips—from—girls.” 


Down in Frederick, Maryland, a youngster 
of seven years, the son of an Irishman, was thus 
_ being trained by an Irish tutor to understand the 





difference between the past and present tense : 


** Now, Tommy, what did you eat at breakfis; 
this morning ?” ” 

**T eat eggs,” answered Tommy. 

** No, that is not correct; you should say, ‘Ty 
ate eggs.’ At breakfast you might say, ‘[ eq; 
eggs ;) bnt when you speak of what you did in 
the egg business some hours ago you should say. 
‘T ate eggs. Now, Tommy, can you tell me tj 
difference between eat and ate ?” 

‘**Yes,” he quickly answered; “one is Ep. 
glish and the other Irish.” 


1¢ 


Less philological, but more in consonance 
with the spirit of ‘‘ the ever-glorious Fourth,” js 
the following of a Georgetown lad, who became 
infected with the usual fire-cracker spirit of pa- 
triotism characteristic of the Federal youth, Qn 
the advent of ‘‘the nation’s birthday” the young 
person's mother endeavored to impress upon his 
mind the impropriety of wasting money for fire- 
crackers while so many children were unable to 
obtain bread to satisfy hunger; and, by way of 
making her remonstrance more impressive, ‘told 
him that God would not be pleased at such a 
foolish waste of money. Pondering a moment 
upon ‘‘ the situation,” the lad brightened up and 
replied : 

** I think God would rather like to see the boys 
have a little fun!” 

What could be said ? 


Nor a little like the satire of ‘‘ Poor Richard” 
in his famous almanac is the subjoined, which 
comes from—we know not where: 

‘*Why is thirty-nine the number of lashes 
which the Christian selects as the maximum for 
Christian flogging ?” asked the Brahmin Poo Poo 
of old Roger. 

Old Roger thought a moment. The question 
was a keen one, and conveyed a severe re- 
proof: 


the limit of forty-tude.” 

The Brahmin stroked his long beard, and the 
tassel of his cap vibrated like the pendulum of a 
clock. 


Wuew Guthrun the Dane, a pagan, and Al- 
fred and his son Edward, of England, agreed, 
some nine hundred and fifty years ago, upon the 
tithing system that has since prevailed in Great 
Britain, little thought they that a prophet and 
ruler would arise in this hemisphere ho would, 
as they say in the West, ‘* beat them out of their 
boots in the promptness and thoroughness with 
which that prophet would execute the same pro- 
cess here. Intellectually, Brigham probably car- 
ries more guns than did Guthrun, and the de- 
tails of his system are more efficient, judging 
from an instance that recently occurred in Salt 
Lake. It seems that an old ‘‘apostate,” who 
was disfellowshiped a few years ago for not pay- 
ing tithe, was asked what he thought of that sys- 
tem. Elevating his eyebrows, and leaning his 
head thoughtfully to one side, he replied : 

‘* You see I was always very particular about 
payin’ up a long time arter I got there. Finally 
it came a fall when [ had ten very fine hogs. 
Well, to do the square thing, I drove one of ’em 
up to the tithing-yard and butchered the rest, 
and set in to cuttin’’em up. Well, Sir, about 
the time I got it done here comes one of Brig- 
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_ 
ham’s clerks and took one-tenth of the hams, | habits into which in that rude age they had fall- 
one-tenth of the shoulders, one-tenth of the lard, | en. He was a rough old fellow and bad, but, 
and so clear through. Soon after this here | like other old bad fellows, had a fine sense of 
comes the Bishop, and insisted on a donation maidenly propriety. He said he would be —— 
for such a purpose ; and not long after somebody if Ais nuns should not be made to behave like 
for something else ; and, Sir, when I got through decent women, and no longer stroll about the 
[| found I had the meat of just one hog left. | town and haunttaverns. But Mr. Flagg insists, 
Well, I went up to see the President about it, as does the Drawer, that though the pure and 
and what do you think he said? ‘Just go home sparkling wine, grown within their own domain, 
and ask the Lord about it, and see if he don’t may sometimes have elevated their souls a little 
tell you that Brother Brigham’s mathematics too near the skies, it could never have brought 
are right; that you’ve only given the Lord his their bodies to the gutter. 
share.’ Well, I went home and didn’t say much, —— 
bat I thought the Lord was very fond of pork.” As an argument against what is called the 
grape cure Mr. Flagg quotes the reply of Brillat 
Decrpepcy one of the imost entertaining and Savarin to one who offered him grapes to eat. 
instructive books recently printed by the Harpers | He declined, saying, ‘‘ Je ne prends pas mon vin 
is Mr. William J. Flagg’s ‘‘ Three Seasons in | en pillules’” (I don’t take my wine in pills). 
European Vineyards.” It combines valuable ——- 
information on vine culture with neat anecdotes, WE live, says Mr. Flagg, in a dry climate, and 
for one or two of which we make room: under moral conditions exhausting to body, brain, 
When in Languedoc, traveling by rail, one of | and nerve. ‘That climate and those conditions 
his companions said; ‘* The gentleman is from have already, in the absence of any proper cor- 
America.” rective, created a national temperament that re- 
“ Ask him, then,” said a woman, ‘‘if the men | sponds with excessive sensibility to every excit- 
there can have as many wives as they like.” ing cause. The pale, bony woman who paralyzes 
‘Yes, Madam; some of us take one, two, or her insides with unstinted draughts of liquid ice, 
as many more as we can support; but we do it and the restless, nervous man who consumes with 
to carry out our conscientious convictions—just as his draughts equally unstinted liquid fire, are 
your monks, from an equally high principle, re- | types alike of our wretched condition as a peo- 
fuse to have even one wife,” | ple. Dilution will not save us. Says my scien- 
‘Horrible !” she cried. tifie friend, Doctor **A low dew-point 
“ Abominable!” said a priest, who had just | (dry air) and republican institutions are incon- 
then turned around to listen. | sistent with the long duration of our race!” 
‘Not a bit abominable,” growled a gray old | — 
farmer from behind me. ‘* Much better have; THe sermon on the ‘‘ Harp of a thou-sand 
too many wives than none at all.” | strings,” reproduced in our August Number, re- 
——. minds a Georgia correspondent of an incident 
Ix Burgundy Mr. Flagg witnessed the pro-| that occurred in his neighborhood, where two 
cesses of resorting to artificial heat in aid of | Hard-Shell Baptist preachers on one occasion 
fermentation. In one way it is done by men. | happened to be in the same pulpit together. 
It takes four to do it well. They all strip naked | While one was preaching he chanced to say, 
—naked as Adam when he was good-—and they | ‘‘ When Abraham built the ark—” 
go in, into the wine-vat, chin-deep they go in (it The one behind him strove to correct his blun- 
holds a thousand gallons); and there, with feet | der by saying out loud, ‘‘ Abraham warn’t thar.” 
and hands, fingers and toes, turn over, stir abont,| But the speaker pushed on, heedless of the in- 
and mix the liquid that was getting clear with | terruption, and took occasion shortly to repeat, 
the pomace that was depositing itself, and still more decidedly, ‘‘I say, when Abraham 
“‘Make the gruel thick and slab, | built the ark—” 
And like a hell-broth boil and bubble.” ** And I say,” cried out the other, ‘* Abraham 
The nice, sweet Bordelais man only puts his | warn’t thar.” 
foot in it, but the Burgundian goes the whole| ‘The Hard-Shell was too hard to be beaten 
figure. It is done to give the wine a full body, | down in this way, and addressing the people, ex- 
They call it fermenting on the skin. He who) claimed, with great indignation, ‘‘I say Abra- 
explained all this to my astonished mind avowed | ham was thar, or tharabouts !” 
it with the simple frankness of a Feejee canni- | —— 
bal who admits his fondness for what he calls| To the same Southern correspondent we are 
“long pork.” But the Feejee people are only | indebted for another reading of a passage which 
heathens. Lamartine, in his letter written to | has been variously construed; one preacher say- 
justify the Emperor's expedition to Mexico, to | ing that he understood the passage as he heard 
set up an empire to hold this country in check, | it read, ‘‘ Now these eight did Milcha bear,” to 
rests his case on the sole ground that our man- | mean ‘‘ Now these eight did milk a bear.” This 
ners are bad. Certainly we can not dance as| brought to mind the story of a good old dame 
well as Frenchmen; but oh, Lamartine! owner | who was plying her distaff and listening devoutly 
of many vineyards, can worse dancing be done | to her daughter reading the Bible at her side. 
than in a vat of wine? or worse manners possi- | She was reading in the book of Genesis, and be- 
bly be than afterward offering it to be drunk ? ing not yet perfect in the art, she would now and 











then miscall a word. So it chanced that she 
Wutte at Rheims Mr. Flagg was taken to an} read, stammeringly, these words: ‘* Now these 
old building, which once had been a convent. | eight did Milcha bore—” 

In Charlemagne’s time, it is said, some of the ‘* What, what's that?” said the old lady; 


nuns had to be restrained from not very pretty | ‘‘read that again.” 
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The good daughter complied, and, looking | which the Judge, being waggishly disposed, droy, 
more carefully, read, “did Milcha bear.” | in words following, to wit: ‘* State of California 
** Ah! that will do,” said the old mother; | County of Calaveras. In Justice's Court ei 
‘they might milk a bear, but to milk a boar, | Township. Robert Maxwell vs. Marcelling ( as. 
my daughter, is impossible.” | halbi. Personally appeared before me Robert 
| Maxwell, who deposes that he is the plaintiff jp 

As a specimen of the true poetic afflatus the | the above entitled suit; and that the defendant. 
reader is desired to give his admiration to the | to wit, the said Marcellina Grehalbi, is 16 year. 
following ‘‘ inspiherd lynz :” : 


TO THE MUNE. 


How bewtiful is this ere nite, 
How brite the starz du shine, 
All natur slepes in trankilniss, 


ars 


| of age; and for further cause of action alleges 
| that he has the consent of her, the said defend- 
| ant, and also of her the said defendant's only 
| parent, to wit, her mother, to marry the said de- 
fendant. Whereupon said plaintiff prays this 
But this loan hart of mine. court for an order upon the County Clerk of said 
Our dorg has kwit a-barkin’ now County for a writ of license in said case.—Sy)- 
Att fellers passin’ bi, scribed and sworn tc before me this 14th of May. 
Heze gazin’ at the far of mune 1869. It appearing to me from the foregoing 
With cam and plassid i. . P - i. og 
affidavit and statement of facts that plaintiff js 
entitled to the relief demanded, his prayer jg 
Upward on wild untramled wing granted, and you are hereby commanded to issue 
Mi thauts cuts dust and flize. to him the said writ of license. 
O kud I kwit this klod of kla, ccaz, BR Tustice of the Peace.” 
And sore abuv the croud, And “their nuptial rights were straightway 
Ide baith mi sole in heggstazy solemnized.” é 
In yonder fleasy cloud. 


How kan the poits hiborn sole 
Mix with erth’s valgar cru? 

Wud it not ruther fli awa 
And hide from mortle vu? 


Wen vuin the, thou pail face thing, 
A hanging in the skize, 


TueERE lives in the village of E . in In- 
diana, a good Baptist clergyman, whose son, four 
years old, had never until a few Sundays since 
Bh you! had I 0 pare of wings Mees 4 the rite of baptism. On that occasion 

To go to yonder mune, | his father was called upon to immerse a lady con- 
I gess ide jest as soon sta thar j} vert; and as his wife wished to be present, the 

rom now until nex June. children were allowed to go and sit upon the 
shady river brink and witness the ceremony. On 
returning home Freddy approached the paternal 
and inquired why he put the woman under the 
water. The father asked, ‘‘ Did you understand 
| what I said to the lady?” ‘‘Oh yes; you put 
' | your hand on the top of her head, and said, *{ 
Pernars the Executive Committee of the | baptize you in the name of the Father, and the 





And thar a-roving up and down 
Thru purty flowrs ide go, 

Or listen to the tinklin’ rills 
Wot from the mountings flo. 


Or something to that effect. 





f 


National Board of Fire Underwriters can give 
the readers of the Drawer some information as | 
to what description of property is insured by | 
the following written portion of a policy issued | 
by the Schenectady Insurance Company, viz. : 
** $1200, upon his Bildindings to wit on a cloth- 
ing and dressing and marshenery and saw mill | 
rear consisting of a wood shingle roof warter and | 
Steen pawer Payable in case of loss if any to | 
—— as his interest may appear.” Does this 
cover the ‘‘ bildindings,” or the ‘‘ marshenery,” 
or the ‘“‘saw mill rear,” or the ‘‘ wood shingle 
roof warter”—or what ? 
| 
| 
Is the Pope of Rome responsible for the spirit | 
that prompts advertisements in heretical journals | 
like the following: ‘‘¥or sale, in —— Church” | 
(a very fashionable congregation), ‘‘a most de- 
sirable pew; one that was in great demand be- 
fore Protestantism was declared a failure ?” | 


Caw Mr. Delmonico inform us the name of 
that appreciative patron of his whose appetite, at 
an English dinner, had suddenly given way un- | 
der the unaccustomed burden of turtle, and who 
was compelled to request the favor of a cold chair | 
in order to do full justice to the ortolans ? 


A License being an indispensable ante-nuptial 
requirement in California, and Bob M—— being 
desirous to *‘connuble,” he applied to Judge 


R , a Justice of the Peace, for an order on 
the County Clerk for the desiderated document, | 


Son, and here she goes!” 
That was Ais understanding of the ritual. 


WE are indebted to a Chicago lady for the fol- 
lowing unpublished anecdote of the late Presi- 
dent Lincoln : 

When Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Douglas, in the 
summer of 1858, made their memorable canvass 
of Illinois for the United States Senatorship, 
they frequently met on the same hustings and 
addressed the same audience. On one of these 
occasions, after Judge Douglas had made one of 
his most eloquent speeches, it came Mr. Lincoln’s 
turn. Throwing off his over-coat, he handed it 
to a young man near by, and said, in his droll 
way: ‘* Here, you hold my clothes while I stone 
Stephen!” 

Although Mr. Lincoln hurled his intellectual 
rocks with great power against the Judge, it did 
not prevent the return of the latter to the Sen- 
ate; yet it sowed the seed which sprang up and 
bore Mr. Lincoln into the Presidency. 


On one occasion, during the period when bat- 
tles were fought around Richmond, one of the 
Confederate batteries happened to pass an upset 
sutler’s wagon. ‘Two or three gunners, in rum- 
maging through it, found a keg of lager beer, 
which they quickly hoisted up in front of the 
limber of one of the guns. The Captain, riding 
at the head of the battery, had not the heart to 
order it to be taken off, it being such a luxury 
in that dreadfully dry country; and so it pro- 
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yeded safely along for a couple of miles, anx- | not pass for a Catholic priest or an Episcopalian, 
ously guarded by the thirsty captors. Suddenly | and that Presbyterians and Methodists rather 
the company was startled by a deep voice thun- | eschewed such refreshments as cold punches; so 





dering out, ** Captain G 


, halt this battery!” | he promptly, and with some asperity, as if utter- 


which was done instanter, for General Longstreet | ly to extinguish the impertinent bore, responded, 


and staff were alongside. 
cot on that piece, Sir?” demanded the General. 


“What have you | ‘‘ A Baptist minister.” 


Quick as a flash came the reply: ‘* You a Bap- 


“Lager beer, Sir,” answered the astounded and | ¢ist minister and not know one card from an- 





convicted Captain. ‘*Whatin — 


do you mean, | other! a —— of a Baptist minister you are!” 


Sir,” roared out the General, “‘ loading up your | and walked off, with an expression of supreme 
sun on the march, in the face of the enemy, with | contempt at ignorance so utterly disgusting. 


a keg of lager beer ?—and” (added he, subsiding 
alittle, and feeling for his tin cup)—*‘ and with- | 
out any spigot init!” A roar of laughter fol- 





A GENTLEMAN who was smitten with the Over- 
land-Omaha-Pacific-Railroad-California fever is 


jowed the terrible wrath cf the General ; a gim- | incited to describe in disgustful poesy his impres- 


let was quickly produced; in a minute he had 
drank off a foaming pint to the health of the! 
gallant company, and was off like a streak, | 
amidst the cheers of the men, his staff stringing | 
after him like a comet’s tail. 


Tue anecdote of the Baptist minister and the | 
young Presbyterian in the June Drawer prompts | 
an Ohio friend to send the following: 

An editor and his friend, whose church prefer- 
ences were Baptist-ward, had an appointment 
with a gentleman to meet them at Forest, Ohio, 
where the arrangements of the trains would per- 
mit of a ten minutes’ talk at 2 a.m., and enable 
the editor and his companion to return home in 
time for a few hours’ sleep. ‘The pair arrived at 
midnight, and had two hours of a broken night 
before them. ‘They walked over to a refresh- 
ment saloon, and made a tolerable supper on 
Germ... ‘ausage and crackers and a glass of cold | 
punch. While thus engaged an insinuating in- | 
dividual drew near, called for similar refresh- | 

| 





ments, and having paid this delicate compliment 
to the taste of the two gentlemen, sought a con- 
versation. 

‘* Just come on the train from the east ?” 

** Yes,” curtly replied Mr. Editor. 

“ Going north ?” 

“No.” 


«Staying over here ?” 
“Seems like it.” 
**Going to stay here?” 
No.” 

“*Going west, then ?” 
“No.” 


**See here,” said the fellow, after » moment- 


sions of that objectionable region : 


Hast ever been to Omaha, 
Where rolls the dark Missouri down, 
And four strong horses scarce can draw 
An empty wagon through the town? 


Where sand is blown from every mound, 
To fill your eyes and ears and throat; 

Where all the steamers are aground, 
And all the shauties are afloat? 


Where whisky-shops the livelong night 
Are vending out their poison-juice ; 
Where men are often very tight, 
And women deemed a trifle loose? 


Where taverns have an anxious guest 
For every corner, shelf, and crack ; 

With half the people going West, 
And all the others going back? 


Where theatres are all the run, 

And bloody scalpers come to trade; 
Where every thing is overdone 

And every body underpaid ? 
If not, take heed to what I say; 

You'll find it just as I have found it; 
And if it lies upon your way, 

For God's sake, reader, go around it! 


In the way of epitaph the following from a 
gentleman who copied them from stones in the 
burial-ground at Hollis, New Hampshire : 

Benjamin Parker near eighty-three 
Respectable you once did see: 
His grandson now lies over him 
We all must feel the effect of sin. 
1802. 
ANOTHER: 
In Memory of 2 Infants, daughters of —- —. 


The first still-born | The second born July 18, 
Aug. 19, 1785. } 1786, 
| and died in her 3d hour. 





ary pause; ‘‘can’t we amuse ourselves ?” 
** Amuse ourselves! how ?” 
“Got any cards ?” 
“Cards! what cards? business cards?” 
“*No, no—cards to play with.” 
“How play? play what ?” 


“*Why, cards—euchre, seven up, old sledge, 


you know.” 

“*Why, you mean gambling, don’t you?” ex- 
claimed the man of the quill, feigning astonish- 
ment. 

**Of course I do.” 

“Young man,” replied he, drawing himself 
up and putting on much style, ‘‘ 1 am a minister, 
and don’t know one card from another.” 


**You a minister!’ What Church do you be- | 


long to?” 
This was a poser. ‘The editor realized in- 
stantly that, though dressed in black, he could 


Nort so touching, however, as this tribute to a 
| lovely flower: 
} OUR LITTLE JACOB 
| Has been Taken Away from this Earruny Garnen 
| To Bloom 
In a Superior Flower-pot 

Above. 





A Mr. M‘Dowacp was in the Legislature of 
Georgia some years ago, and amused every 
body by his ignorance and his high opinion of 
his own wisdom. It was quite customary there, 
when a ‘‘bill” was not very popular, to “‘log- 
roll” it—that is, find several members with bills 
in the same fix, and say, ‘‘ I'll vote for yours, if 
| you'll vote for mine,” and to amend one bill by 
the substance of all the others. Mr, M‘Donald 
| sat one day at his desk in the House, and saw 

that a favorite county project of his was about to 
die from lack of votes. Securing a suspension 
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of the yeas and nays for a moment, he hurried | 
around, asking, ‘‘ Can't I amend it? can’t some- 
body help me?” A grave gentleman looked up 
and said, ‘* Yes, I will write one for you ;” and 
writing a few lines gave it to him. M‘Donald 
glanced at it, and seeing that it did not hurt his 
county, sent it to the desk as the amendment of 
the member from Hancock County. ‘The clerk 
read as follows: ‘‘ And be it further enacted by 
the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly, that on account of the intense heat 
of the summers in Georgia, and for the greater 
convenience of the people of said State, that from 
and after the passage of this Act, the Fourth of 
July shall come upon the Twenty-second of Feb-, 
ruary of each and every year, and shall be cele- 
brated accordingly !” 


A FrresH anecdote of an English bishop, who 
had spoken on the importance of diligent, pains- 
taking preparation for the pulpit. A verbose 
young clergyman replied : 

““Why, my lord, I often go to the vestry even 
without knowing what text I shall preach upon ; 
yet I go up and preach an extempore sermon, 
and think nothing of it.” 

The bishop replied: ‘‘ Ah, well, that agrees 
with what I hear from your people; for they 
hear the sermon, and they also think nothing 
of it!” 

That is fair—for England; but this, by a poor 
Western circuit-preacher, is briefer if not better : 

On being asked the cause of his poverty he 
replied, with a twinkle of the eye: “ Princi- 
pally because I have preached so much without 
notes.” 


THE amount of trouble the jocose Englishman 
will take for the sake of playing a dismal joke is 
certainly curious. Instance: 

Traveling recently by the Southwestern Rail- 
Way a passenger was surprised to find that he 
had been riding as a member of the feline tribe. 
Painted up overhead in the carriage he read ‘‘5 
eats.” Of course the reader understands that 
originally it stood ‘5 seats,” but the elaborate 
joker, by scratching out the s, and transforming 
the e into ac, qualified himself, according to Dr. 
Johnson, to become a pickpocket. A similar 
bit of perversity, accomplished by the same means, 
appeared at one of the station platforms: ‘‘ The 
public are requested not to alight until the rain 
sops the platform.” 


Mr. W—— is an old hardware merchant of 
this city, very seripus, very precise. His best 
friends would regard it as libelous to hear him 
charged with haying uttered a joke. Yet such 
men sometimes get off the dryest. 

Mr. W—— was walking down John Street 
one day with his wife, when their progress was 
arrested by the sudden backing up on the side- 
walk of a track. The lady looked with dismay 
at being compelled to go more than half across 
the muddy and uneven street to get around the 
horses, when the driver, seeing their predica- 
ment, moved out three or four feet, and so al- 
lowed them to pass comfortably on the sidewalk. 
When the passage was safely made Mr. W—— 
left his wife, gravely and soberly marched up to 
the cartman, pulled out his memorandum-book 
and pencil, and thus addressed him: 

** Sir, I demand your number.” 


| bar was in Washington, Georgia. 


| borrow one where he lived. 


Cartman, ‘‘My number! What do you want 
you or your lady any 


that for? I haven't done 
harm.” 

Mr. W——. ‘I insist upon taking your num. 
ber, Sir.” , 

Cartman (doggedly). ‘* Well, if you must 
have it, it is 2—6.” ¥ ‘ 

Mr. W—— gravely entered the number, 
up his book and pencil, raised his finger, and 
said, threateningly: ‘‘Sir, I shall take the ear. 
liest opportunity to call upon Mayor Hall, enter 
my complaint, and, if it is a possible thing, haye 
your license taken away from you. A manwho 
would deliberately move out his horses and truck 
to allow a lady and gentleman to pass on the side- 
walk, is utterly unfit for the position of a New 
York cartman !” 


put 


One of the ‘‘ Constabulary” furnishes the fol- 
lowing: Jack Johnson was a well-known char- 
acter in certain London circles thirty years ago, 
He had been secretary to the Usher of the Black 
Rod in the House of Lords, but when Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhit died he lost his place. His friends, 
however, provided him with another situation in 
the Custom-house, the salary appertaining to 
which was about one-third of the secretaryship, 
At the end of three months Jack waited on the 
-ashier for a check, which being handed to him, 
he exclaimed, indignantly, ‘* What's this? £80 
for three months’ hard work! Four times eighty 
is three hundred and twenty ; do you call that 
salary? why it’s wages! How can I live on 
that ?” y 

‘* Well, Mr. Johnson,” said the cashier, ‘you 
have been put over the heads of many deserving 
men; if you don’t like it, you have only to bal- 
ance your books and send in your resignation.” 

**'There’s my resignation!’ replied Johnson, 
scrawling it on the back of a card; ** but as for 
balancing my books, if you want that done, you 
had better send for Ramoo Sammy” (a celebra- 
ted Indian conjuror); ‘‘ he’s a first-rate balancer ; 
he can balance a donkey on a pole at the end of 
his chin. Good-morning!” 


Tue following incident is related by a South- 
ern gentleman as a part of his own experience: 

His second ‘‘ court” after his admission to the 
‘There were 
then no railroads or stages between those towns. 
He had no horse, and was too proud to try and 
The whole distance 
was beyond his strength, should he undertake it 
on foot. He walked to his uncle’s, which was 
about ten miles, or half the distance, and a little 
out of the way, carrying his saddle-bags with a 
change of clothes upon his shoulders. He walked 
at night to avoid the July sun, and rested on way- 
side stones. ‘The uncle loaned him a horse, and 
he proceeded the next morning. The change of 
clothes consisted in part of a pair of thin, white 
cotton pants, of cheap material, suitable to the 
season, and starched into the appearance of linen. 
That he might enter the town and court-room as 
decent as possible he dismounted near the sub- 
urbs, and doffing the somewhat worn unmention- 
ables with which he set out, put on the white 
ones in their stead, and so attended court in 
white pants. ‘They were taken off with equal 
care when he again rode out of town, 

Such were the early straits of the Confederate 
Vice-President—Stephens. 
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